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PREFACE 


Tuts book is the result of eight years of teaching English 
and news writing in high schools, three years of teaching 
journalism in universities, and five years of practical news- 
paper experience. The exercises presented have been taken 
in almost every instance from newspapers and school publi- 
cations, and both the exercises and the lessons have been 
tested thoroughly by classroom use. Approved newspaper 
usage has been followed throughout the book. Where spell- 
ings, word divisions, or other usage employed in newspapers 
have differed from dictionary style, the newspaper forms have 
been given. 

Some of the examples of wrong usage are not grammati- 
cally bad. They have been forbidden because they are not 
permissible in newspaper writing. If the manner of presenta- 
tion at times seems dogmatic, the writer offers the explanation 
that the rules presented are laid down dogmatically by the 
best newspaper writers and editors. 

The book contains one semester’s lessons for a beginning 
class in news writing. It may be used during a second 
semester by the advanced class which is publishing the school 
paper. In this second semester it will serve as a manual for 
the editors and reporters. It is inadvisable for a class to 
attempt to begin the study of the textbook and the publi- 
cation of a paper in the same semester. At least one half 
year of preliminary training should be required of all staff 


members. 
li 
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For valuable advice and criticism the writer’s thanks are 
due to M. Lyle Spencer, Ph. D., Director of the School of 
Journalism, University of Washington. Doctor Spencer’s 
suggestions were most helpful in the preparation of the 
manuscript, and his college textbook on News Writing served 
as a guide for the writing of several chapters. 

Acknowledgments are made also to Mr. Philip M. Hindley 
of The Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Washington, for con- 
tributions of humor; to Mr. Vernon R. Frost of The Rainier 
Valley Times for examples of editorials and news articles; 
to Mr. Paul Drus of The Cat’s Face Commercial Art Shop, 
Seattle, for art work and for clippings used as exercises; and 
to Mr. Louis N. Goldsmith of the School of Journalism, 
University of Washington, for art work and illustrative 
material. 

To all the newspaper writers whose copy has been pre- 
sented in exemplification of the principles of news writing 
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PART I 
THE SNEWS so. Ory, 


NEWS WRITING 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


PART HE NEWS SlOny 


CHAPTER I 
PURPOSES OF THIS BOOK, NEWSPAPER ETHICS 


1. Purposes. — This book has two purposes: first, to 
teach the student to read newspapers intelligently and dis- 
criminate readily between the good and the bad; second, 
to give him some practical instruction in the correct methods 
of gathering and writing news for his high school paper. It 
is not a textbook in professional journalism, and should not 
be studied as such. 


2. Course Not Vocational. — To attempt to make real 
newspaper men and women of high school students would 
be just as futile as to try to make doctors or lawyers of them. 
No boy or girl of preparatory school age, however well 
he may write, has education broad enough or judgment 
sufficiently mature to warrant his entering without further 
training upon a journalistic career. These lessons are in- 
tended only to prepare the student to observe accurately and 
report in an interesting way the happenings of school life, 
not to train him to earn his livelihood in the newspaper 
profession. 
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3. How the Book Should Be Used. —If a student is 
ambitious to go into newspaper work, study of this book 
should help him to test his aptitude and sound the depths of 
his liking for the profession. He may even get enough out 
of the course to enable him to earn a fair salary as a “ cub ”’ 
reporter. But he should not permit the offer of a job to 
turn his head and lead him from high school directly into per- 
manent work in a newspaper office. The good newspaper 
man of today needs a college education. With only second- 
ary school training a reporter seldom gets beyond a petty 
routine assignment job. 


4. Results of the Course. — Some twenty-five of the 
students who completed this course under the direction of 
the writer during his four years of teaching in high schools 
found immediate employment on newspapers. Most of 
them either procured part-time jobs in college cities to earn 
their school expenses or took full-time positions for a few 
months only until they had saved enough money to enable 
them to enter college. Only two or three of them were lured 
by promises of steady employment with fair pay into aban- 
doning the intention of going on with their education. These 
students who went into professional work without college 
or university training soon regretted their action, for not 
one of them has achieved the success which his ability must 
have won had it been developed properly by academic train- 
ing. The students who used the knowledge gained in this 
course to earn money for college or university expenses have 
made much better progress. 


5. Newspaper Study the First Step. — As was said in the 
first paragraph of this chapter, the student who would get 
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the greatest possible value out of the course must learn first 
to read newspapers intelligently and discriminate readily 
between those that are good and those that are bad. It is 
no more absurd to attempt to learn to swim without going 
near water than to attempt to learn to write news with- 
out reading newspapers. Every editor requires the men of 
his staff to read each day both their own paper and all the 
rival publications. It is a serious offense, and one for which 
the penalty is often summary dismissal, for a newspaper 
worker to come to the office to begin his day’s duties without 
having read all the news of the day before. The person 
who keeps up on news is prepared for intelligent observation 
of events and is guarded against the wasting of time in getting 
stories that have been used either in his own or another paper. 
He also profits by a study of the style of the other writer. 


6. Comparison of Styles. — By reading the papers, the 
student not only learns what is happening, but also comes to 
understand and appreciate the manner of writing peculiar 
to newspapers. He sees how different papers handle the 
same story and learns to discriminate between conservative 
and sensational journalism. If for no other purpose than to 
understand what makes a good newspaper good and a bad 
one bad, the student should study every day all the news- 
papers available. 


7. Criticism of American Papers. — English and European 
critics have blown great blasts against American newspapers, 
characterizing the whole lot as sensational in style, glaring in 
appearance, trivial in content, grossly lacking in accuracy, 
and misleading, if not actually vicious, in influence on the 
public. Harsh as these criticisms are, there are some Amer- 
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ican newspapers that deserve every one of them. There are 
papers in this country that play up the sensational above 
worth-while news, distorting or utterly disregarding the 
truth in the effort to give their readers thrills. There are 
papers that use headlines that make their pages look like 
crazy quilts. There are papers that report in fullest detail 
hundreds of trivial happenings, giving them space entirely dis- 
proportionate to their interest. There are papers that print 
vicious editorials and propaganda of the worst sort thinly 
disguised as legitimate news. 


8. Faults Not General. — Fortunately these offenders 
against good taste and the ethics of journalism are not truly 
representative of the American press. The most captious 
critics have based their judgments, as foreigners too often 
are prone to do, upon the street-sale trash rather than the 
conservative publications. Honest papers greatly out- 
number the “ yellow journals” in the United States. These 
better publications are striving to print accurate and inter- 
esting news, to avoid radicalism, and to serve their readers 
conscientiously. Charges of sensationalism, flamboyancy, 
triviality, inaccuracy, and radicalism can hardly be made 
against such papers as the New York Times, the Boston 
Transcript, the Springfield Republican, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Kansas City 
Star, the Detroit News, the Christian Science Monitor, the 
Lowsville Courier-Journal, the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Minneapolis Journal, the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, the San Francisco Bulletin, the Des 
Moines Register, the Spokane Spokesman Review, the Los 
Angeles Times, the Portland Oregonian, and dozens of others 
of similar character throughout the United States. If the 
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foreign critic will look carefully into American journalism, 
he will find that the sensational papers he berates so un- 
mercifully are regarded with just as great disfavor in this 
country as they would be in his own. 


9. Judgment by Appearance Not Always Fair. — “‘ Scare”’ 
headlines do not always indicate sensationalism. Many 
American afternoon papers of real worth use these headings 
legitimately to attract attention, not to mislead the public. 
The Chicago Tribune, for example, is a reputable newspaper 
that uses a rather showy make-up in order to meet compe- 
tition. Although some of the headings in this paper are 
bolder than the news values of the stories they head really 
warrant, not one of them deliberately distorts or exaggerates 
the facts. As much editorial coloring and real sensationalism 
can be found in the London Times, quiet as that paper ap- 
pears, as in the Chicago Tribune. In this country a make-up 
such as the London Times uses would excite ridicule. 

American papers look strange to Londoners, but London 
papers, with their paid advertisements on their front pages 
and their small, almost illegible type, look equally strange to 
Americans. No person can say positively that the styles of 
his own country are better than those of another. He can 
say only that he likes his own styles better than any others. 
When allowance is made for provincial prejudices, the for- 
eign attack on the appearance of American newspapers 
loses some of its power to hurt. This paragraph is not a 
defense of “‘scare’’ headlines; it is simply an appeal for fair- 
ness. 


10. Errors Due to Haste. —It is not an unforgivable 
offense for a newspaper, particularly an afternoon paper, to 
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let a few misspelled words or an occasional error in grammar 
appear in its columns. In the breathless rush just before 
the “ deadline,” the time after which no copy can be sent 
to the compositor, the copy readers often must “ railroad ” 
a story; that is, send it to the composing room after only the 
most cursory editing. A mistake in English in a newspaper 
story does not condemn the newspaper as the product of 
illiterate minds. It means merely that the copy reader was 
hurried and that the story got in without the usual careful 
attention. 


11. Learn by Comparing Papers. — The student should 
read the better American newspapers and compare them with 
the sensational publications. When a conservative paper 
and a “ yellow journal ” contain accounts of the same events, 
he can gain valuable knowledge by a study of the different 
styles employed and can form some fairly accurate opinions 
of the editorial policies of the two papers. To take the at- 
titude that no American newspaper is worth reading is to 
defeat the purpose of the study of American journalism. 
The American newspaper is a great institution. Although 
it has some gross faults, it is sound fundamentally. 


12. What Makes a Good Newspaper. — It is obviously 
impossible in a single chapter to discuss adequately the 
several classes of American newspapers. All that can be 
given are brief statements of their outstanding merits and 
their most objectionable faults. The ‘“ Canons of Journal- 
ism,” adopted by the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in convention in Washington, D. C., April 27 and 28, 1923, 
sum up in a few words the factors that make a good news- 
paper. [or the student the significance of this code lies in 
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the fact that the association which adopted it is composed 
of editors and managing editors of 80 per cent of the daily 
newspapers in the cities of the United States of more than 
100,000 population. The code is presented here : 


CANONS OF JOURNALISM 


The primary function of newspapers is to communicate to 
the human race what its members do, feel, and think. Journal- 
ism, therefore, demands of its practitioners the widest range of 
intelligence, of knowledge, and of experience, as well as natural 
and trained powers of observation and reasoning. To its op- 
portunities as a chronicle are indissolubly linked its obligations 
as teacher and interpreter. 

To the end of finding some means of codifying sound prac- 
tice and just aspirations of American journalism these canons 
are set forth: 


i 


Responsibility —'The right of a newspaper to attract and 
hold readers is restricted by nothing but considerations of pub- 
lic welfare. The use a newspaper makes of the share of public 
attention it gains serves to determine its sense of responsibility, 
which it shares with every member of its staff. A journalist 
who uses his power for any selfish or otherwise unworthy pur- 
pose is faithless to a high trust. 


iL 


Freedom of the Press — Freedom of the press is to be guarded 
as a vital right of mankind. It is the unquestionable right to 
discuss whatever is not explicitly forbidden by law, including the 
wisdom of any restrictive statute. 


III 


Independence — Freedom from all obligations except that 
of fidelity to the public interest is vital. 
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1. Promotion of any private interest contrary to the general 
welfare, for whatever reason, is not compatible with honest 
journalism. So-called news communications from private sources 
should not be published without public notice of their source or 
else substantiation of their claims to value as news, both in 
form and substance. 

2. Partisanship, in editorial comment which knowingly 
departs from the truth, does violence to the best spirit of Ameri- 
can journalism ; in the news columns, it is subversive of a funda- 
mental principle of the profession. 


IV 


Sincerity, Truthfulness, Accuracy— Good faith with the 
reader is the foundation of all journalism worthy of the name. 

1. By every consideration of good faith a newspaper is con- 
strained to be truthful. It is not to be excused for lack of 
thoroughness or accuracy within its control or failure to obtain 
command of these essential qualities. 

2. Headlines should be fully warranted by the contents of 
the articles which they surmount. 


V 


Impartiality — Sound practice makes clear distinction be- 
tween news reports and expressions of opinion. News reports 
should be free from opinion or bias of any kind. 

1. This rule does not apply to so-called special articles un- 
mistakably devoted to advocacy or characterized by a signature 
authorizing the writer’s own conclusions and interpretations. 


VI 


Fair Play— A newspaper should not publish unofficial 
charges affecting reputation or moral character without oppor- 
tunity given to the accused to be heard; right practice demands 
the giving of such opportunity in all cases of serious accusation 
outside judicial proceedings. 
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1. A newspaper should not invade private rights or feelings 
without sure warrant of public right as distinguished from 
public curiosity. 

2. Itis the privilege, as it is the duty, of a newspaper to make 
prompt and complete correction of its own serious mistakes of 
facts or opinion, whatever their origin. 


Vil 


Decency — A newspaper cannot escape conviction of insin- 
cerity if while professing high moral purpose it supplies incen- 
tives to base conduct, such as are to be found in details of crime 
and vice, publication of which is not demonstrably for the gen- 
eral good. Lacking authority to enforce its canons, the jour- 
nalism here represented can but express the hope that deliberate 
pandering to vicious instincts will encounter effective public 
disapproval or yield to the influence of a preponderant profes- 
sional condemnation. 


13. Attitude of the Conservative Papers. — The following 
selection from an editorial in the Christian Science Monitor 
for May 1, 1923, expresses the attitude of the conservative 
press of the United States toward the “ Canons of Journal- 
Tore 

The code, when analyzed, is simply a declaration establishing 
a policy of truth-telling in journalism. The method, on its 
face, is simple. But it can be put into practice only by the 
adherence of its signatories to a rule which permits no conscious 
deviation. The preamble to the code states the fact, not al- 
ways realized, that the office of a newspaper “ is to communicate 
to the human race what its members do, feel, and think.” If 
that function is to be performed, truthfulness is a prime requi- 
site. Then there is the admission that the right of a newspaper 
to the confidence and respect of its readers is based upon its 
consideration of the common welfare. 
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In succeeding declarations, which escape completely the too 
common fault of appearing high-sounding and self-assertive, a 
bill of rights, both for the press and the public, is set forth. 
The necessity of dealing impartially with news reports and the 
drawing of a definite line between plain statement and the ex- 
pression of opinion is emphasized. The protection of the pri- 
vate character of individuals against unauthorized charges is 
demanded and pledged. The invasion of private rights is de- 
clared to be indefensible unless a public right, as distinguished 
from public curiosity, is found to exist. The newspaper is held 
to a strict account and its sincerity is challenged if, while “ pro- 
fessing a high moral purpose, it supplies incentives to base con- 
duct, such as are found in details of crime and vice, publication 
of which is not demonstrably for the public good.” 

As thus briefly summarized, these declarations give convincing 
assurance of a high and courageous purpose. The metamor- 
phosis is not easily or immediately accomplished. The evils 
against which the association is enlisted are deep-rooted and tena- 
cious. The standard of truth must be reéstablished and de- 
fended, and this cannot be done by the mere “ signing of a pledge” 
or the assertion of a high purpose. But there are indications 
that those who have undertaken the crusade have not entered 
upon their task half-heartedly. They are convinced that the 
crisis which has prompted their declaration is one vital not only 
to themselves and the representative journals whose policies they 
control, but to the people, both of the Nation and the world. 


14. Questions to Ask in Studying Newspapers. — The 
following questions will be found useful in determining the 
merits of a newspaper : 


1. Do the headlines fit the stories, or do they exaggerate 
and mislead ? 

2. Are crime and scandal suppressed or do they dominate 
the news? 
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3. Are the news stories fair and impersonal in tone, or do 
they take sides in recording controversies ? 

4. Are most of the stories of general interest, or are they 
trivial, appealing to but few readers? This question applies 
to all sorts of stories, but particularly to society items. 

5. Are the sport stories lively accounts of contests or almost 
meaningless jumbles of eccentric slang? 

6. Do the editorials seek the advancement of worthy enter- 
prises, or do they preach platitudes and advocate radicalism ? 

7. Are the feature stories, humorous bits, and human in- 
terest departments really interesting, or are they used merely 
to fill up space? 

8. Does the paper rely on its own resources for most of its 
features, or does it subscribe for a great deal of syndicated 
material ? 

9. What news service does the paper employ to get its in- 
formation on state and national events? What is the standing 
of this service ? 

10. Are comic strips kept secondary to news, or are they 
given precedence over the news? 

11. How much of the local news is rewritten from another 
paper ? 

12. Could all the stories be read aloud at the family table, 
or are some of them of questionable moral tone? 

13. Do all the display advertisements invite the purchase of 
reliable products, or do some of them recommend wildcat 
stocks, questionable patent medicines, and _ get-rich-quick 
schemes ? 

14. Do the “help wanted” columns contain nothing but 
bona fide offers of work, or are some of the items blind adver- 
tisements of correspondence schools ? 

15. Does the paper appeal to the reason or to the emotions ? 

16. Does the paper give both sides of political questions, or 
does it show decided bias ? 
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17. Are the stories written in properly compressed form, or 
are they long and padded with unnecessary details ? 

18. Are the critical articles in the paper constructive or de- 
structive? Are needed reforms suggested? Is the paper a 
booster or a knocker? 


15. Readings and Reports.— Some knowledge of the 
history of journalism in the United States is essential to the 
student of American newspaper ethics. For collateral read- 
ing the volume best adapted to high school use is George 
Henry Payne’s “History of Journalism in the United 
States” (D. Appleton and Company). Other books which 
will be found interesting are: ‘‘ History of American Jour- 
nalism,” by James Melvin Lee (Houghton Mifflin Company) ; 
“The Story of the Sun,” by Frank M. O’Brian (George H. 
Doran Company), and “ History of the New York Times,” 
by Elmer Davis (the New York Times). At least one re- 
port on collateral reading should be given before the class 
by each student. 


EXERCISES 


1. Compare an afternoon paper with a morning paper from 
the same city. Which is better edited? What significance do 
you attach to the fact that the afternoon paper must be edited 
in less than half the time available for editing the morning paper ? 

2. Compare the general tone and appearance of a paper 
reputed to be of the conservative type with that of a sensa- 
tional paper. State your conclusions in definite form. 

3. Compare the news stories in the two papers as to accu- 
racy, style, and tone. Write your opinions. 

4. Compare the editorials in the two papers as to subject 
matter, style, and tone. Write your opinions. 

5. Compare the sport stories in the two papers. Write your 
opinions. 
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6. Compare the special articles, feature stories, humor, and 
special departments in the two papers. Write your opinions. 

7. Compare the advertisements in the two papers as to 
appearance, character, and reliability. 

8. Compare the make-ups of the two papers; that is, the 
arrangement of the stories on the pages. Do you note any 
difference in the types of stories given prominence ? 

9. List in brief outline form all your conclusions concerning 
the relative merits of the two papers. 

10. Study some paper the quality of which you do not know 
beforehand; then determine by investigation whether or not 
the opinions you form are borne out by the reputation the paper 
has made for itself. 


THe Ricut Expression To USE 


In a newspaper story the exact use of words is of the 
utmost importance. A list of ten cautions concerning 
usage of terms is given at the end of each chapter of this 
book. The student should memorize these lists. 


1. Above or over should not be used for more than. 


Not good: Over 500 persons attended the concert. 
Right: More than 500 persons attended the concert. 
Wrong: There were not above 200 pages in the book. 
Right: There were not more than 200 pages in the book. 
2. Balance is not to be confused with remainder. 
Wrong: He took three and gave me the balance. 
Right: He took three and gave me the remainder. 
3. Do not use call attention for direct attention. One can 
call attention only to things about his own person. 
Wrong: I wish to call your attention to the new program. 
Right: I wish to direct your attention to the new pro- 
gram. 
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4. Distinguish between the active verb graduated and the 
passive verb was graduated. A school graduates a class. The 
class is graduated. 


Wrong: He graduated last June. 
Right: He was graduated last June. 


5. Remember that a groom is a stable worker. A man who 
is being married is a bridegroom. 
Wrong: The groom fumbled in his pocket for the wed- 
ding ring. 
Right: The bridegroom fumbled in his pocket for the 
wedding ring. 
6. In spite of should not be used for despite. 
Wrong: In spite of his injury he played well. 
Right: Despite his injury he played well. 
7. Do not use lable for likely. A man is liable to arrest. 
He is likely to be elected. 
Wrong: He is liable to win. 
Right: He is likely to win. 
Right: He is liable to be convicted. 


8. Past should not be used for last in writing of time. 
Wrong: He has worked here for the past two years. 
Right: He has worked here for the last two years. 

9. State is not a synonym for say. To state is to make a 

formal declaration. 
Wrong: “I like the school,’’ he stated. 
Right: “I like the school,” he said. 
10. Never mention as a wife a woman whose husband is dead. 


She becomes a widow immediately upon her husband’s death. 


Wrong: He is survived by his wife. 
Right: He is survived by his widow. 


- 
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THe Cus Reporrer’s Story (Diction EXERcIseE) 


After studying the preceding exercise in the right use of 
words, improve the following story in any way you can. 


In spite of bad weather over 100 people were present at the 
wedding of Marie Hess and Tom Jones last night. All the 
guests state that Tom was a handsome groom and Marie a 
lovely bride. 

It was not above thirty minutes after the ceremony that the 
groom’s friends from the grade school started a charivari. Tom 
gave the leaders five dollars and the balance left. Tom is liable 
to be pretty popular with the boys hereafter. They had been 
preparing for the charivari for the past week but quit their 
noise-making immediately on being given the money. 

Both Marie and Tom graduated from the grade school not 
so many years ago. They state that they enjoyed the visit of 
their uninvited guests. Today the boys all call attention to a 
new football they bought with the money Tom gave them. It 
is the second piece of equipment they have been given in the 
past few weeks. The wife of a member of the schoolboard who 
died last winter gave them a baseball outfit last month. 


CHAPTER II 
REQUISITES FOR REPORTING 


16. News Gathering Like Hunting. — News stories are 
like wild game, hidden from the eye of the inexperienced, but 
visible everywhere to the trained reporter. Just as the 
quail, concealed by his protective coloring, sits still and 
safe in the brown grass while the unskilled hunter blunders 
by only a few feet away, the average news story lies quiet 
amid its commonplace surroundings, unnoticed by all save 
the person with an “ eye for copy.” The student who would 
become a successful reporter must know, therefore, not only 
where news is to be found but how to recognize it when he 
comes upon it — how to “ flush ” it from covert. It is the 
similarity of news gathering to hunting that has given rise 
to the expression often used in describing a clever newspaper 
man, “He has a nose for news.” News abounds every- 
where, among all sorts of people, in every field of human 
endeavor. To find it, one needs only to be alert — alive to 
what is going on in the world in which he lives. 


17. Reporting Not a One-idea Job. — The city editor of 
a ‘western paper tried out an applicant for a reportorial posi- 
tion by sending him to a labor meeting at which 
the political policy of the unions in the city was to be de- 
cided. An hour after he had received the assignment, the 
applicant returned with doleful countenance to confess that 
he had not been able to get a story. 

16 
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“What is the trouble? ”’ asked the editor. 

“Well, you see,” the applicant replied, “the crowd got 
into a fight, broke up the meeting, and chucked the chair- 
man under the table; so nothing was done.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the applicant was not 
given a position on the reportorial staff. The one-idea man 
may succeed at a one-idea job. As a newspaper worker he 
will hardly qualify. It is fatal in the newspaper business to 
become so intent upon one event as to fail to see other and 
more interesting happenings. Nothing that is news escapes 
the eye of the trained observer. 


18. The Reporter's Temperament. — The first requisite 
for reporting is a lively interest in people and things. No- 
body who is accustomed to be indifferent to the problems, 
achievements, and failures of his neighbors can hope ever to 
attain real and enduring success as a newspaper man. Be- 
fore he begins the course in news writing, the student should 
take inventory of his personal qualifications for the work. 
He should ask himself, first, whether he feels any real, human 
interest in the affairs of others, and, second, whether his in- 
terest is sympathetic and kindly or selfish and cruel. If he 
finds that he likes people and can look upon their actions, 
both good and bad, with a broad-minded fairness touched 
with humor, can put himself in other persons’ places and 
understand the reasons for their strength or weakness, then 
let him go on with his study, for he has the reporter’s tem- 
perament. 


19. Traits of the Good Reporter. — C. B. Winter, city 
editor of the Minneapolis Journal, when asked what he 
considered the essential characteristics of a good reporter, 
gave the following list of requirements : 
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(a) Accuracy. Never make mistakes, especially in names 
and addresses. Never misquote a person or misstate a 

piact 

(b) Initiative. Ability and eagerness to hunt for new ideas 
and convert them into news stories and features. The desire to 
hunt out stories and features not given on assignment. (Such 
stories and features usually are exclusive.) 

(c) Energy. Willingness to work long hours and be “on 
call”? at any hour of the day or night, regardless in emergency of 
dinner parties, theaters, dances, or other personal engagements. 
Disregard of the clock. Cultivation of speed on the typewriter 
and shortcuts to enable one to produce more work. Being 
mentally alert at all times. 

(d) Tact. Ability to cultivate and retain friendships. Being 
a good “‘ mixer.” Being courteous. Being always neat. Hay- 
ing a cheerful nature. 

(e) Ambition. Desire to improve. Reading current events, 
economics, history, sociology, biography, ete. Reading con- 
temporary newspapers and studying the best ideas and styles 
of the “ other fellow.” 

(f) Carefulness. In use of grammar, spelling, and punctua- 
tion. Learning to be mechanically perfect. 

(g) Loyalty. Backing the newspaper one works for. Back- 
ing the men one works with and works for. 


The student should study this list carefully and, unless he 
has these fundamental traits of character, he should not 
begin the study of news writing with the intention of going 
eventually into professional journalism. Newspaper work 
is most irksome to the person who is not fitted for it. In 
the daily grind of the editorial room the glamour of “ writing 
for the paper” soon wears off for the person who has not 
the reporter’s temperament, and the task of gathering and 
writing news becomes drudgery. Every person who plans 
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a journalistic career should do so with his eyes fully open to 
the difficulties that lie before him. 


20. The Point of View.— To the layman, innocent of 
science or poetic instinct, the wayside heap of mown grass 
is hay. He describes it as such after a cursory glance. 
To the botanist the hay may have an interest that will keep 
him busy for hours with his microscope. His knowledge 
lifts his description of it high above the level of the common- 
place. To the poet the heap of hay is “ yesterday’s flowers.” 
He sees it with the eye of imagination and describes it with 
colorful language. It is the point of view that determines 
the degree of interest each of these observers puts into his 
description, and the point of view in each case is determined 
by the observer’s knowledge of his subject. 


21. The General Specialist. — Being engaged daily in 
putting into print his impressions of hundreds of different 
things, of innumerable and ever-changing events, the news- 
paper man must know something about almost everything 
around him. He must be a sort of general specialist, with 
enough knowledge of whatever he has to write about to es- 
cape derision from the well informed. The good reporter is 
indefatigable in his efforts to make his stories accurate and 
interesting. 

In support of the truth of this statement may be cited the 
experience of a student reporter in the school of journalism 
at the University of Washington, who interviewed the in- 
ventor of a new and exceedingly complicated gas engine. 
In describing the engine, the inventor used many technical 
terms which the reporter did not understand; yet the 
reporter was unwilling to impose upon the inventor’s good 
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nature for definitions and detailed explanations. When the 
interview was ended, the reporter went with his notes to the 
university library and there put in five hours of hard work in 
gaining sufficient knowledge about gas engines to enable 
him to understand what the inventor had told him. The 
story which resulted from this conscientious preparation 
was one of the most brilliant pieces of work ever done for a 
western newspaper. It was carried in its entirety by a 
national news service and was printed in newspapers through- 
out the country. 


22. Knowledge Alone Not Enough. — Although con- 
siderable general knowledge is necessary to the successful 
reporter, knowledge alone will not make a reporter of a per- 
son who lacks the newspaper instinct. Many a great scholar 
would be a hopeless failure in a newspaper office, for he would 
be unable to make his readers understand his explanations. 
To get the facts about events and then to write them in such 
a way that they will be perfectly clear to the intelligence of 
the average reader is the reporter’s problem. He is not con- 
cerned with theories. He cares nothing about the intricacies 
of a subject. He needs to know only such facts as he will 
be able to pass on to the public in a bright and interesting 
story. Often the person who has succeeded in a big under- 
taking is totally unable to see the news value of his work. 
He is more interested in the details of his labor than in its 
significance as news. The reporter must get at the news 
first. He sees everything as copy or not copy. 


23. The Ability to Estimate Relative Values. — The in- 
experienced news gatherer may have the “eye for copy ” 
or ‘nose for news,” may know where and how to get stories, 
may be able to work rapidly and to write accurately and in- 
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terestingly, yet may fail to make good. In addition to these 
general qualifications he must have the ability to estimate 
the relative values of the stories he gets and to avoid wast- 
ing time on stories of trivial character. Introspection is the 
best aid to the attainment of this ability. If the student 
has estimated properly his qualifications for newspaper 
work, he has within himself an almost infallible means of 
estimating news values. Being intensely human, knowing 
as much as possible about everything, and feeling a sincere 
and sympathetic interest in people and events, he may be 
sure that the stories which appeal most to him will appeal 
most to the public of which he is an average member. He 
must know that the story in which he is not interested will 
be of little interest to thousands of others like him, for he 
will be unable to write such a story in an interesting way. 

Any accurately presented fact or idea that will interest 
a number of people is news. The news value of the fact or 
idea varies directly as the number of people it will interest. 
It would be bad judgment, therefore, for the reporter to use 
a great deal of time in gathering data for a story of concern 
to only a few. The news gatherer must be a true represen- 
tative of his readers in order to reflect their preferences and 
know intuitively how much “ play ” a story merits. 


24. Summary. — To sum up, there are five requisites for 
successful reporting : first, a sympathetic and intelligent 
interest in people and events; second, a knowledge of where 
stories may be found and willingness to work hard to find 
them; third, the ability to distinguish news and drive it 
out of the covert of the commonplace; fourth, the power to 
write rapidly, accurately, and interestingly; and fifth, the 
ability to estimate the relative values of news stories. 
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25. Readings and Reports. — Study of the lives of famous 
newspaper men and women will give the student a much 
clearer understanding of the demands which journalism 
makes of its practitioners than any general discussion can 
furnish. Such books as Samuel G. Blythe’s “ The Making 
of a Newspaper Man,” Melville E. Stone’s “ Fifty Years 
a Journalist,” Samuel Hopkins Adams’ “ Success,” Henry 
Watterson’s “ Marse Henry,” the Kansas City Star staft’s 
“ William Rockhill Nelson,” and Jacob Riis’ ‘“ The Making 
of an American ” should prove of real interest to any reader. 
Class reports should be given on these and other biographies 
of newspaper men. 


EXERCISES 


1. Gather all the information you can about something in 
which you are particularly interested. Select the facts which 
you think most interesting and tell them to the class. 

2. Ona“ tip” from the teacher about something interesting, 
let all the members of the class work in a contest to determine 
who can get the greatest number of accurate and interesting 
facts in a given time. 

3. Make a list of the interesting things you observed on 
your way to school. 

4. Make a list of the interesting things you have observed 
since you arrived at school. 

5. Enumerate all the places in the school which you think 
might be productive of news. 

6. Tell the story of a quarrel or heated argument in which 
you or one of your friends had a part. Try to be fair and un- 
biased in your account. 

7. Listen carefully to the reading of announcements either 
at school or at some public meeting; then try to arrange the 
announcements in the order of their importance as news. 
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8. Select the story which you think most interesting of 
those presented for the first exercise of this list. Try to justify 
your choice. 

9. Select some event in which you see no news interest and 
try to give reasons for your opinion of it. 

10. Examine your daily paper and note what news it con- 
tains. Try to decide why each story is printed as news. 


Tue Ricut Expression To UsE 


1. Do not use aggravate for irritate or annoy. To aggravate 
is to add to the weight or severity of something. 
Wrong: I was aggravated by his remarks. 
Right: I was irritated (or annoyed) by his remarks. 
Right: The pain was aggravated by his attempt to walk. 


2. As should not be used as a causal connective. Prefer 

since, for, or because. 

Weak: I cannot go, as I am busy. 

Right: I cannot go, for I am busy. 

Weak: As you are ready, we can start. 

Right: Since you are ready, we can start. 

Weak: As I was angry, I did not answer. 

Right: Because I was angry, I did not answer. 


3. Between must not be applied to more than two things at 
once. .Use among when there are more than two parties to a 
division. 

Wrong: We will divide it between the four boys. 
Right: We will divide it among the four boys. 


4. Canine and feline are adjectives. It is a crudity to use 
them as nouns for dog and cat. 


Wrong: The canine chased the feline. 
Right: The dog chased the cat. 
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5. The word dove is a noun designating a bird. It is not the 
past tense of the verb to dive. 


Wrong: We dove off the bank. 
Right: We dived off the bank. 


6. A coat is hung in the closet, a murderer is hanged by the 
neck. 


Wrong: The man was hung in the jail yard. 
Right: The man was hanged in the jail yard. 


7. Do not use limb for leg. Even women suffer fractures 
of the legs. It is as absurd to speak of a person’s limbs as to 
speak of a tree’s legs. 

Wrong: Her right limb was fractured. 
Right: Her right leg was fractured. 

8. Partially should not be used for partly. Partially means 
with bias. 

Wrong: He was only partially successful. 
Right: He was only partly successful. 
Right: He decided the question partially. 

9. Do not use retire for go to bed. 

Not good: I am worn out and must retire at once. 
Right: I am worn out and must go to bed at once. 
10. Stop should not be used for stay. 


Colloquial: I shall stop at the hotel tonight. 
Right: I shall stay at the hotel tonight. 


Tue Cus Reporrer’s Story (Dicrion EXERcIsE) 


Study the preceding list of right expressions and then cor- 
rect the following story. 


James Hackett will stop at the Hunter hotel tonight. He 
injured his right limb while attempting to climb the Ramparts 
this morning. The injury might have been worse, as he had a 
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nasty fall. The injury forces him to stop at the hotel instead 
of sleeping in his tent. 

Hackett states he dove into a heap of brush to save himself 
as he preferred to be scratched a little rather than take chances 
of being killed by striking the hard ground. He is somewhat 
aggravated by his hurts but is thankful he is alive. He says 
he will retire early tonight. He feels tired as a canine. 

Hackett saw a man hung last year. He says he felt as if a 
trap had been sprung beneath his feet when he fell this morning 
as a branch of a bush caught around his neck and nearly choked 
him. 

The work of surveying the Ramparts is only partially com- 
pleted. Mr. Hackett was in charge of a crew today and ex- 
pected to finish the job but is unable to do so now. His duties 
will be divided between James Higgins, Peter Murphy, and 
Charles Irons. ; 

Hackett is quick as a feline. His quickness saved his life. 


CHAPTER III 
NEWS VALUES 


26. Appeals to Curiosity. — People are looking for “ some- 
thing different.” Anything that rises above the level of 
the commonplace attracts their attention and arouses their 
interest. In this lively curiosity lies the hope of both the 
writer of fiction and the newspaper man. The fictionist uses 
the inventions of his imagination to excite his readers’ curi- 
osity; the newspaper man faces the problem of arousing 
interest with accurately presented facts. Both work to the 
same end and with similar materials, but the one manu- 
factures his plots, the other finds them in real life. 


27. Accuracy Always. — Accuracy is the first essential of 
a news story. Without it the most intriguing narrative is 
utterly valueless as news. The paper which habitually 
colors, exaggerates, or distorts facts will soon fall into dis- 
repute and lose the confidence of the public. Any newspaper 
which is worthy the name has for its slogan: Accuracy 
Always. 


28. Papers Strive for Accuracy. — The student must not 
permit himself to believe the slander which misinformed 
persons sometimes direct against the newspaper, that noth- 
ing which appears in print is trustworthy. Lee A. White, 
editorial secretary of the Detroit News, produced incontro- 
vertible proof that in more than 5000 stories affording oppor- 
tunities for mistakes his paper made just two errors. Other 
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great newspapers are equally careful. How many persons 
can lay claim to such a high regard for accuracy in their daily 
conversation? The good newspaper checks and counter- 
checks. It reports no idle gossip, but tries always to be fair, 
to tell both sides of every story. 


29. Reporter Must Check Every Point.— The young 
reporter must keep forever in mind this caution: No story 
is news that is not absolutely accurate. He must never turn 
in a story until he has satisfied himself by the most consci- 
entious checking that he has told nothing but facts. Because 
a police reporter on a western paper “‘ faked ” one story, he 
was obliged to work on probation for two years. Whenever 
in that two years he brought in a story in any way out of the 
ordinary, the city editor would turn upon him a suspicious 
eye and ask, “ Are you sure this is the truth?” The news- 
paper will keep on its payroll only men whose statements 
can be trusted, for it is responsible for every word printed in 
its columns. The student must remember the slogan — 
put it up in huge letters over his desk: Accuracy Always. 


30. Interest. — The accuracy of facts being established, 
the reporter may look next for elements of interest in. his 
‘something different ” 


‘ 


story. Since people are asking for 
— something above the level of the commonplace, the re- 
porter must do his best to find what they demand. If the 
facts to be reported are not especially curious or unusual, he 
must supply interest by his method of treatment. Usually, 
however, he will be able to bring to light facts which in them- 
selves will excite curiosity or provoke thought. It is just as 
easy to present the details of a story in an interesting way 
as to put them down like items in a bill of lading. The re- 
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porter who gets real pleasure out of his work is never guilty 
of cut-and-dried writing. He looks for interesting things 
to write and by his method of handling them makes his 
stories readable. 


31. Timeliness. — Of two events of equal importance, 
the more recent has the greater news value. Newspaper 
men understand and profit by the human liking for the 
“very latest.” Ifa reporter can ferret out a story that has 
not been told, or learn about a new development in a series 
of events already reported, he scores a “‘ beat’ or “ scoop ” 
on his rivals. It is the ambition of every city newspaper 
man to “‘ scoop the town ” — get his story of a big happen- 
ing into the paper and on the streets first. To this end he 
works at the greatest speed consistent with accuracy. 

In the newspaper world yesterday is a word to be avoided. 
Late today is the favored time expression. This need for 
speed is important in the newspaper profession; few faults 
count against a reporter more than dilatoriness. Yet the 
effort for speed must never be permitted to lessen the ac- 
curacy of the work. The reporter must save time by clear- 
headed note taking, quick judgment of news values, and rapid 
writing, rather than by omission of steps in verifying the 
truth of statements. Accuracy and interest assured, time- 
liness is the third requisite for the good news story. 


32. The Unusual.— A popular novelist says he writes 
about bad people because there is nothing to write about good 
people. This statement is a gross exaggeration, but it con- 
tains a lesson for the newspaper man. People are interested 
in unusual things, extremes, bizarre and extraordinary ex- 
periences of life. It is not a morbid love of the sensational 
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that accounts for public interest in stories of criminals and 
people who live unconventional lives. The story of ‘ how 
the other half lives ” gives the staid citizen a glimpse of the 
“out there somewhere”? beyond the horizon of humdrum 
everyday existence. He is able to sit comfortably at home 
and experience the thrills of high adventure, of desperate 
risks which his well-ordered system of morals would never 
permit him to get first hand. The reputable newspaper does 
not look for sensational events, but it does play up the un- 
usual, the “ different ” features of the happenings it records. 


33. The Unexpected Makes a Story.—A young lowa 
station agent drove fifteen miles across country in a Ford 
automobile one night to be married to a girl to whom he had 
been engaged for a year. Had everything gone as the young 
man and his fiancée had planned, the wedding story would 
have been of interest only to their friends and acquaintances. 
But on the way to the home of his fiancée’s parents the young 
man drove his car into a ditch. He was thrown out against 
a fence post, and his leg was broken. Nothing daunted by 
the accident, he dragged himself back into the car, started 
the engine somehow, and drove to the home of a doctor. 
The doctor set the broken bone and helped the young man 
to dress for the wedding. With his leg in splints the bride- 
groom went through the ceremony, and next day he and his 
bride started on their honeymoon in the Ford. ‘The story 
of this marriage, on account of its extraordinary: features, 
was given front-page ‘‘ play ” in newspapers throughout the 
country. 


34. Features Found Everywhere. — The element of the 
unusual is one of the basic values of news. It is surprising 
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what interesting facts the clever reporter can find in incidents 
which appear commonplace to the layman. The “ heap of 
hay ” of ordinary events may conceal much that is of great 
news value if only the reporter has the newspaper instinct 
to find the treasures. Every story, no matter how insignifi- 
cant, has its point of attack, its little feature that distin- 
guishes it from other stories. This unusualness may be found 
in circumstances, in persons concerned, in places, in time, in 
strange coincidences, in unexpected complications. The re- 
porter who can discover the “ feature” in a series of events 
can write a story that will mterest his readers. 


35. Contests and Records. — Because Americans love 
sports, stories of contests or records of any sort have great 
news value. The clever writer puts into his narratives as 
much action as possible to bring out the element of struggle. 
Many a sedate business man thrills to the memory of his 
college or high school days as he reads of the latest big game. 
Anything that partakes of the nature of a contest is interest- 
ing. The Associated Press once carried a story of the break- 
ing of a record in skinning fish, and the story went on the 
front page of hundreds of papers. To the American public 
the man who wins is interesting. Achievement, although 
it be only in skinning fish, attracts attention. 


36. Local Interest. — The person who goes into a motion 
picture theater and sees on the screen representations of 
life in his home town leans forward a little with some such 
self-satisfied thought as, “Why, that’s Main Street, and 
that’s Bill Jones coming around the corner.” Then he 
wonders why his companion fails to share his interest. The 
reason for his delight is another basis of news value. That 
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picture of the home town has “ local interest ” for him. He 
will attend out of politeness only to somebody’s narrative of 
events in a city with which he is not familiar. But he will 
be an eager listener to a recital of the latest happenings in 
his own town. In the newspaper world it is nearness, not 
distance, that “lends enchantment.” Let the young re- 
porter remember that he will improve any story that he may 
write for the home paper if he can put into it some element 
of local interest. The famous man or the notorious scoundrel 
gains greatly in news value for the reader if he has even 
stepped off the train for a few minutes at the reader’s home 
town station. The student should look for local interest in 
all his news stories. 


37. Sentiment. — People are tender hearted. Stories of 
helplessness attract their interest and awaken their sym- 
pathy. At Christmas and Thanksgiving it is interesting to 
note the number of persons who are reading the “ good- 
fellow ” stories. Stories of unfortunate old people, of help- 
less children, of animals in trouble, have news value which 
appeals to a common human emotion. The reporter who 
can work a bit of pathos into his story without overdoing it 
can win a large number of readers. But pathos is not the 
only thing that appeals to sentiment. All the world loves 
a lover, and romance has great news value. Humor, too, is 
worth more than passing mention. Anything in a story 
that arouses pity, stirs the imagination, or provokes mirth 
adds to its news value. 


38. Loss of Life or Property. — A value which is closely 
akin to these appeals to sentiment is found in reports of 
loss of life or property. The student should note how often 
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lists of the killed and injured or inventories of property dam- 
aged are used as boxed summaries to introduce stories of 
accidents, fires, or storms. The greater the number of per- 
sons killed or injured, or the greater the value of the prop- 
erty destroyed, the greater prominence the story will be 
given in the papers. Newspapers are not morbid in their 
featuring of deaths and accidents. They are simply recog- 
nizing the fact that news of the misfortunes of others is in- 
teresting to everybody and are answering the demand of the 
public for information about such happenings. 


39. Big Names. — What happens to plain John Johnson, 
unless the experience itself is extraordinary, is of terest to 
only the few persons who know John. He may contract 
influenza and die. His home town paper will carry the notice 
of his death —a brief in the vital statistics column if the home 
town is large — a column of obituary if the home town is a 
village. His passing will occasion no interest outside the 
circle of those who know him. But if President Coolidge, 
or John D. Rockefeller, or William G. McAdoo, or Jack 
Dempsey, or De Wolf Hopper, or any other famous or noto- 
rious person is ill — even slightly indisposed — every paper 
in the country will carry full particulars about the cause of 
his illness, its seriousness, and its probable outcome. 

John Johnson is not “aman who.” He is just plain John 
Johnson. He does not lift himself above the level of the 
commonplace even in dying. Big names lend news value to 
even commonplace events. The reporter who gets a story 
about a celebrity is sure of front-page “ play ” for his work. 
It is unfair to accuse the newspapers of snobbishness be- 
cause celebrities get more space than ordinary people. The 
newspaper worker reasons logically that if a man lifts him- 
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self above the level of the commonplace sufficiently high to 
become a celebrity, a story about him will attract the atten- 
tion, either admiring or disapproving, of a great number of 
readers. So far as the newspaper is concerned, there is just 
as much news value in the actions of a notorious person as 
in those of one who is famous. The paper must print what 
the public wishes to know about persons who are in the 
public eye. 


40. Big Events and Public Issues. — Big events and im- 
portant public issues, like big names, have high news value. 
A story about the Columbia Basin project does not need to 
be extraordinary in itself to attract attention in the North- 
west. The people are interested enough in the reclamation 
of the arid lands along the Columbia River to read eagerly 
even the little routine notices about it. Throughout the 
United States stories about prohibition enforcement are read 
with interest. A few years ago Chicago people were wont to 
reckon time from the date of the great Chicago fire. Refer- 
ences to events connected with the fire still attract attention. 


41. Well-known Places. — Well-known places also have 
news value. An event which takes place in Faneuil Hall or at 
Concord Bridge attracts attention on account of its historic 
setting. The clever reporter who can put into his story a 
reference to the historic fame of the place he is describing 
gives it a touch that enhances its readableness. A glance 
at the news items in any New England newspaper will con- 
vince the student of the interest value of historic places. 


42. Personal Interest. — The orator knows that he may 
move people to action by appealing (1) to their desire for 
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self-preservation, (2) to their love of home and family, (3) to 
their wish for property, (4) to their ambition for power, 
(5) to their longing for reputation, (6) to their patriotism, 
(7) to their hopes for the gratification of their tastes. In 
these seven appeals of oratory the newspaper man may find 
much of genuine value. What will move people to action 
will interest them in a news story. If the reporter gets a 
story on a means of prolonging life, on a way to make loved 
ones happy, on some clever method of becoming rich, on a 
manner of rising to a position of great power, on the means 
of earning a high reputation, on living or dying for the honor 
of the flag, or on the way to gratify the finer tastes, he has 
something that will appeal to his readers’ personal interests. 
The greater the number of these seven appeals his story 
makes, the greater the personal interest it will have for his 
readers. 


43. Stories of Definite Appeal. — Stories of wonderful 
discoveries in medicine and surgery hold out hope for the 
ailing and interest both them and their friends. Stories of 
opportunities to acquire homes or to add to the comfort 
of homes appeal to heads of families. Stories of achieve- 
ments in business, in agriculture, in professions, and expla- 
nations of new ways of earning or saving money interest all 
classes. Stories of persons’ rise to power have high interest. 
Stories of men’s efforts to merit the approval of their neigh- 
bors appeal to the general desire for good reputation. Sto- 
ries of achievements by Americans, boys and girls from the 
home state, county, city, township, or community, appeal to 
the spirit of patriotism. Stories of things beautiful, instruc- 
tive stories, stories of new things in science and art excite 
the interest of everybody who wishes to improve himself. 
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The student should not forget the “seven stars ” of appeal 
when he is attempting to appraise news values. 


44. Summary.— What then constitutes news value? 
The quality which comes first and which is indispensable is 
accuracy. Next in importance is interest. Interest may 
be found in timeliness, unusualness, contests and records, 
nearness of the event, sentiments, loss of life or property, 
big names, famous events; well-known places, personal 
appeals, and many other sources. Whenever a reporter 
gets the facts of a story about the news value of which he is 
doubtful, he should ask himself these questions about it : 


1. Is it accurate? Have I proved every point in it to be 
true? 
2. Is it new? Do my readers already know about it? 
3. Is it interesting? Why? 
4. Is it unusual in any way? 
5. Is there in it an element of contest? 
6. Does it have local interest ? 
7. Does it appeal to the sentiments? 
8. Does it tell of loss of life or property? 
9. Does it concern prominent persons, well-known places, 
or famous events ? 
10. Does it appeal to any of the seven personal interests ? 
11. How many people will it interest and how keen will be 
the interest aroused ? 
12. How can I present this story to arouse the highest degree 
of interest and how much am I justified in writing about it? 


The conscientious answering of these twelve questions will 
enable the reporter to make a fairly accurate estimate of the 
worth of his stories as news. If he follows this plan as he 
should, he will be reasonably sure to escape the humiliation 
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of having his contributions thrown into the waste basket or 
cut to brevities by the copy readers. One should never put 
into a story an unnecessary bit of information. “ Brevity 
is the soul of wit ”’; it is the soul and body of the news story. 
Not a word should be wasted in writing a newspaper ac- 
count of an event. 


45. The Paper’s Policy. — There is one more caution 
which must be made to beginners who would learn to esti- 
mate news values properly. Newspapers have certain poli- 
cies with regard to certain types of stories. Conservative 
papers “play down”’ sensationalism; less conservative 
papers “ play it up.” The reporter will find that his paper’s 
policy and his editor’s personal preferences have an effect 
upon the “play” accorded the different types of stories. 
Theoretically a story should stand on its own merits, winning 
or losing importance by the number of readers it will interest. 
Practically, however, the theory does not always work out. 
The reporter will do well to learn his paper’s policies and 
his editor’s preferences and then to observe them. It is 
not wise to make the same mistake twice. 


EXERCISES 


1. Study the first-page stories in a newspaper selected by 
the teacher for class study. What is the principal news value 
in each story? Why is the story placed on the first page? 
I’‘ind a story to illustrate each of the news values mentioned 
in Chapter III. 

2. Try to justify the “play” given to each of the stories 
studied. Headlines are supposed to indicate by their size and 
placement the relative values of the stories they surmount. Do 
you approve the judgment of the editor in every case? 

3. Attempt to determine from the manner in which news is 
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handled the policy of the paper studied. Study particularly 
stories of politics. 

4. Of the following two stories, which has the greater value 
as news? Why? 

(a) Polytechnic high clubs were dealt a staggering blow yes- 
terday by the passage of a faculty ruling which will require them 
to turn over all funds in their treasuries to a faculty committee 
of finance. The rule amounts to confiscation of all club money 
and will probably result in the immediate disbanding of all 
school societies. 

It is rumored that the reason for this action by the faculty 
is a shortage in the school fund known as the Art fund. The 
club money will undoubtedly be used to make up this fund. 
The fund is used to purchase pictures and curtains for the class- 
rooms and halls. 

The faculty has been trying for years to get control of the 
club money. It has been reported that some teachers asked the 
principal to use club money to furnish the teachers’ rest room 
which was completed this spring. 

The confiscation of club funds is one of the most high-handed 
outrages in the history of the school and should be punished by 
the dismissal of all who were instrumental in putting it through. 
It is a well-known fact that some of the Polytechnic teachers are 
interested in a certain bank in which all school money is kept. 

(b) In order to keep check on the financial condition of 
Polytechnic clubs hereafter and to prevent any organization’s 
ineurring obligations which it cannot meet, the faculty passed a 
rule Monday requiring all club and class treasurers to file with 
the faculty committee on student organization finances monthly 
reports of the financial condition of the organizations they 
represent. 

“ The new rule comes as a result of the failure of two classes 
and three social clubs to clean up their indebtedness to several 
business men before the end of the last school year,” Principal 
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A. B. Bookman said yesterday. ‘‘ The school was obliged to 
make good from the Art fund the amounts owed by the student 
organizations. 

“‘ There is no intention on the part of the faculty to confiscate 
club funds or to tax this year’s classes and societies for the short- 
age in the Art fund caused by the negligence of the organiza- 
tions last year. Clubs will be permitted to keep their accounts 
in banks of their own choice and to spend their money as they 
wish. The new rule will enable the school to inform business 
men of the true financial condition of any club which asks for 
credit. Under the proposed plan any business man who trusts 
a school organization without first consulting the high school 
authorities will do so at his own risk.” 

5. Which of the following two stories has the greater value 
as news? Why? 

(a) Once, when anything went wrong with the car, Dad 
took it to the repair shop and had it fixed. When anything 
goes wrong now, Ma repairs the car until there is no need for 
the repair shop. 

Ma and thirteen other women take auto repairing down 
in the auto shop. They take a course called “ The Care and 
Wayside Repair of Automobiles.”” It teaches all about washing 
and polishing, greasing and oiling, tire repairing, and ignition 
repairing, and a little about carburetors. 

The women all wear coveralls, and most of them insist upon 
wearing gloves. They are very enthusiastic workers, and try 
hard; but W. K. Bloom says his hair has become gray since he 
started teaching ladies how to repair autos. 

When they go “ trouble shooting,” all one can see is assorted 
sizes of feet sticking out from under the cars. Once, after some 
of them had worked for two hours on a “ gas buggy,” they 
cranked it up. It coughed once and then gasped its last. Mr. 
Bloom told them to take out a spark plug. One woman started 
to take off the spotlight. 
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After the teacher had explained the difference between a 
spotlight and a spark plug, they cranked the car again. It 
snorted and popped a few times like a racing auto warming up, 
and died. Mr. Bloom told them the carburetor was out of 
adjustment. They looked under the rear seat for the car- 
buretor, but could find nothing wrong. After fixing the car- 
buretor, Mr. Bloom noticed that the fan belt was slipping, and 
a woman took off a shock absorber to lower the engine so as to 
tighten the belt. This didn’t help at all. 

Mr. Bloom does most of the work when the car doesn’t act 
as it should. The women are learning, though, and most of 
them probably can be trusted to bring the car home all right 
when it gets stuck. 

(b) Fourteen women are enrolled in the course called “ The 
Care and Wayside Repair of Automobiles.” W. K. Bloom is 
the teacher of the course. The women are learning something 
about automobiles, but their blunders in looking for parts keep 
Mr. Bloom at work explaining things. 

The women wear coveralls and gloves. They go at the work 
with energy but find it difficult to understand the teacher’s 
technical terms. Yesterday one of them thought the spark 
plug was the spotlight, and another looked under the rear seat 
for the carburetor. One woman tried to tighten the fan belt 
by removing a shock absorber. 

Mr. Bloom thinks the women will learn enough about cars 
in the next six weeks to be able to make ordinary repairs when 
tires are punctured or the carburetor is flooded. 

6. Which of the following two stories has the greater value? 
Why? 

(a) Principal C. C. Williamson announced at assembly this 
morning that Neilson high school cadets will be permitted to 
take part in the competitive drill for preparatory school 
R. O. T. C. units at the University of Chicago next week. Funds 
for the cadets’ trip will be raised by popular subscription. 
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(b) Major L. M. Davies, who trained Company X for its 
victorious drill last Saturday against Forestburg cadets and a 
company from Leland high school, told of the competitive drill 
in assembly this morning. He gave the students the technical 
reasons for Neilson’s victory over the other schools. 

7. Discover the basis of news value in each of the following 
stories. Are there values in any of these stories not mentioned 
in Chapter III? In studying each story, decide whether its 
interest is scholastic, municipal, state, national, or international. 
Give reasons for all opinions. How many readers will each 
story interest? Which stories interest you most? Why? Do 
some of the stories have more than one kind of news value? 

(1) An egg every other day was the pace set during May by 
79,371 hens belonging to Iowans who are coéperating with the 
agricultural extension department of Iowa State College in the 
keeping of records on poultry production and in the employ- 
ment of up-to-date methods of poultry management. 

The receipts from these hens totaled $37,064.25, and the cost 
of feeding the hens was $9,007.78. This gave a difference be- 
tween receipts and cost of feed of $28,056.47. 

(2) New Orleans, July 5. — Tears of a widowed mother, who 
pleaded that her boy be not sent to prison, failed to effect the 
release of Harper Christianson, convicted on May 30 before 
Judge James E. Finlay for participating in the attempted rob- 
bery of the Berkman fur store. 

Sobbing her plea, and then falling fainting into the arms of 
her two daughters, Mrs. Christianson was carried from the 
court when Judge Finlay refused the petition of ex-Judge Clar- 
ence M. Patton, counsel for the defense, that a new trial be 
granted. 

The judge seemed deeply affected by the mother’s appeal. 
But holding to the position that the law must be vindicated, 
he imposed a fine of one dollar and a six-months jail sentence. 

(3) San Francisco, July 4. — Three hundred refugee members 
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of the old Russian nobility, the remnant of the old Stark expedi- 
tion which fled from Vladivostok when Japan withdrew her 
military forces from that section in 1921, joined in the celebra- 
tion of the birth of American independence here today. 

At the Angel Island immigration station, where they are held 
since their arrival here on the transport Merritt last Sunday, 
the refugees, in what they term the promised land, offered simple 
thanksgiving prayers for their deliverance from the present 
Russian régime. 

(4) Tonopah, Nev., July 6.— Goldfield, the famous gold 
mining camp of former days, burned to the ground today with 
the exception of six buildings. 

Goldfield is one of the last of the gold boom towns of the West, 
and has a history as stirring as that of any of its predecessors. 
Situated in the lower Nevada desert, in the sink of the Malapai, 
credited with being the crater of an extinct volcano, it has seen 
its population swell overnight to more than twenty thousand 
and then fall away to a few dwindling hundreds as the boom 
died down. 

(5) Albany, N. Y., July 5. — Persons killed by automobiles 
in the first six months of this year in New York State numbered 
891, according to the report of the National Highways Protec- 
tive Society, issued Saturday. Of this number, 380 were chil- 
dren under sixteen years old. It is an increase of 50 per cent 
for the same period in 1920. Of the total, 667 have been killed 
since April 1. 

(6) Santa Rosa, Cal., July 6. — Natural steam obtained from 
a 400-foot geyser boring and turned into a separate turbine 
engine generated 21 kilowatts of electricity in tests made here 
last night. It is said to have been the first time such a feat has 
been accomplished in America. 

The turbine, operated near the mouth of the well, ran a gen- 
erator which supplied electricity to Heldsburg, a town approxi- 
mately thirty miles from the field. 
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(7) Atlantic City, N. J., July 3. — Two board-walk chair 
pushers today were fined $2.50 each in police court, charged 
with speeding and endangering the lives of promenaders. The 
men declared they did not know the speed laws applied to the 
board walk and promised not to try for any sprint records de- 
spite the desires of joyriding clients. 

(8) Paris, July 6. — An air glider with regular ship sails was 
flown at the Villa Coublay aérodome today. 

The craft is a triplane built by M. Herremans, a member of 
the Tiger escadrille squadron during the war, and M. Helen, a 
veteran aviator. It has a span of seven and one half yards and 
the expanse of each plane is eight and one half square yards. 
On each top wing are masts, on which are hoisted sails, ten square 
yards each. The weight of the glider is 650 pounds. 

(9) Santiago de Cuba, July 1. — On the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Battle of San Juan Hill announcement was made 
yesterday that a monument is to be erected to Theodore Roose- 
velt in Santiago de Cuba to commemorate the part he played in 
the island’s fight for freedom. The project is being pushed by 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association and the Rotary Club of 
Santiago. 

(10) Tacoma, Wash., July 5. — The monster Union Pacific 
locomotive, No. 3213, which yesterday drew President Harding’s 
special train into Portland, was wrecked just outside of Tacoma 
today and Edward Roddy, the engineer, was killed, another 
man was seriously injured and four or five passengers were 
slightly injured. 

The locomotive, drawing the Union Pacific owl train from 
Portland, ran into a landslide at Salmon Beach. 

(11) Fifteen dollars has been set by the senior A girls of 
Union high school as a maximum price for graduation gowns. 
This decision was reached last Wednesday afternoon at a meet- 
ing of the girls of the class. Miss Inis Williams, faculty director 
of the senior A girls, and Caris Sharp presided over the meeting. 
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The girls voted to carry out absolute simplicity in the style 
of dresses, but they decided that each one should buy her shoes 
where she could best suit herself. 

(12) Hereafter the water in the Norton high school swimming 
pool will be changed, and the tank will be scrubbed daily. This 
new ruling comes as a result of pressure brought to bear upon 
the school board by Miss Elsa Pinkham and S. L. Moyer. 

According to the physical directors, the daily fresh water will 
eliminate all danger of colds and the “ flu.” With approxi- 
mately 200 students using the tank each day, sickness might 
be spread unless the water were changed frequently, the direc- 
tors believe. 

(13) For the first time in the history of the school Blackburn 
high will have a May king. 

The May king and queen and their four attendants will be 
chosen by popular ballot by the students. The boy and girl 
receiving the highest number of votes will be the king and 
queen, and the next two highest boys and girls will be the court 
attendants of the royal pair. 

The Weekly will publish ballots in the next issue and each 
ballot will be good for five votes. There will be no nomina- 
tions, each student voting for whoever he thinks is best fitted 
for the position. In the following issue of the Weekly the names 
of the three boys and three girls receiving the highest numbers 
of votes will be announced. ‘These in turn will be voted on, 
and in this way, by the elimination method, the May Day rulers 
will be chosen. 

(14) Are club activities detrimental to school work? Evi- 
dently not, judging from the fact that Edward Murphy, an 
active member of the S. P. Q. R., received five “ A’s,” and four 
other members received three “ A’s” and a “B.” Several 
others were on the scholastic honor roll. 

(15) To give financial assistance to students of the twelfth 
grade in Cheyenne high school who are having difficulty in 
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finishing their courses, several teachers and clubs are donating 
amounts for the use of the students. The work is under the 
direction of the faculty. 

The idea was originated by the Chemistry club, and that 
organization gave an initial mount of $20. The fund has al- 
ready grown to a considerable sum, and the Chemistry club 
has sent out a call to all persons and organizations to donate as 
large amounts as possible. The money is in the hands of Prin- 
cipal B. H. McIntosh. It is to be issued to the students at 
his discretion. ; 

(16) Two Eastern high boys, Ed Nelson and Don Jones, nar- 
rowly escaped arrest last Friday night as a result of the Aquatic 
club initiation. The two boys, in the course of the evening, 
were obliged to go from house to house near Walton Hone’s 
home, trying to sell a bottle of strong tea, which greatly re- 
sembled “hooch.”’ One neighbor called for the police. 

Later on, after the boys had returned to the Hone home and 
were eating supper, the policeman arrived. He immediately 
placed the alleged bootleggers under arrest. Mr. Hone offered 
to go bail for the boys, but after a moment’s deliberation the 
officer accepted a bribe of ice cream, and no more was said of 
the matter. 

The two boys were also subjected to a few strokes of the 
paddle and some electrical shocks from a violet ray machine, 
as part of the initiation program. 

(17) Wilbur Sanders, who was graduated in January, 1921, 
has the distinction of being the first Western academy student 
to win an athletic letter for representing the school in a major 
sport, and an honor emblem both for his activities among the 
students and for scholastic achievement. 

Sanders won his athletic letter twice for cross-country and 
twice for track work. He was awarded the honor emblem for 
being on the scholastic honor roll with a grade of 90.14 per cent 
for the entire high school course, for being editor in chief, and 
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for being make-up editor of the Western Academy News. He 
finished the four-year course in three and one half years. 

(18) Students attending Jefferson high are earning a total 
of $1,849.88 weekly in after-school work, according to a set of 
statistics recently compiled by Miss Nelle Wilson, head of the 
vocational service department. The standing of nearly every 
class represents an improved amount of earnings over those of 
any previous year. 

Because of its number, the freshman B class leads the other 
clusses with a weekly total of $305.20. The junior B class 
follows closely, its members earning $289.75 weekly. 

(19) Sixteen girls of Walla Walla high school were brought 
before the girls’ council recently, charged with wearing silk 
stockings. Four were found guilty and were sentenced to the 
“pest”? room for a week, while the others were dismissed with 
a warning. 

(20) Jefferson high students spend $2,812.95 every week for 
unnecessary things. During their lives they have saved 
$81,768.03. They earn $3,870.80 weekly, and receive as allow- 
ances $2,093.10. For theaters, picture shows, and other en- 
tertainments, they spend $1,034.82 a week. Candy, nuts, etc., 
cost the students $557.19 every week. A total of $92.05 is 
spent every week for cigarettes or tobacco and $102.58 for bowl- 
ing and pool. Dances cost the students $333.90 a week. For 
other unnecessary things the outlay is $692.41. 

These statistics were obtained by a canvass of questionnaires 
issued last week by Miss Nelle Wilson, vocational director, 
and filled out by all students. Miss Wilson expects to induce 
the students to deposit in the school bank most of the money 
which is being used for unnecessary expenditures. 


Tue Ricut Expression to Use 


1. Audience is not synonymous with spectators. An audi- 
ence hears, but spectators only see. 
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Wrong: The audience at the motion picture show was 
large. 

Right: The crowd of spectators at the motion picture 
show was large. 


. Never use and for to. 


Wrong: I will try and get it for you. 
Right: I will try to get it for you. 


. Remember the distinction between can and may. 


Wrong: Can I take this book with me? 

Right: May I take this book with me? 

Do not use dates back to for dates from. 

Wrong: His illness dates back to the night when he was 
lost in the blizzard. 


Right: His illness dates from the night when he was 
lost in the blizzard. 


Infinite is a much bigger word than vast or great. 

Wrong: An infinite number of tourists camp here each 
summer. 

Right: A great number of tourists camp here each 
summer. 

Wrong: An infinite amount of money is needed. 

Right: A vast amount of money is needed. 

Less is used of quantity, fewer of numbers. 

Wrong: There are less students in school this year than 
last. 

Right: There are fewer students in school this year 
than last. 

Right: There is less room for recreation than usual. 


A man’s nether garments are trousers, not pants. 


Wrong: The sophomores wear corduroy pants. 
Right: The sophomores wear corduroy trousers. 
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8. Never use perform for play. 


Wrong: She will perform on the piano. 
Right: She will play the piano. 


9. Posted should not be used for informed. 


Wrong: He is well posted on current events. 
Right: He is well informed on current events. 


10. Swicide is never a verb. Write committed suicide or 
killed himself when the verbal idea is to be conveyed. 
Wrong: He tried to suicide this afternoon. 
Right: He tried to commit suicide (or to kill himself) 
this afternoon. 
Right: Her father was a suicide. 


THe Cusp Reporter’s Story (Diction EXERCISE) 


Study the preceding list of right expressions and then 
correct the following story. 


Last night was infinitely warmer than a spring night is sup- 
posed to be. The audience at the picture show was small. 
Manager J. M. Havens said there were less people out than he 
had seen for six weeks. In spite of the small crowd, however, the 
picture was fine. Several of the audience are going to try and 
get more persons to attend tonight. Students ought to ask if 
they can go. 

There is a comedy about a boy who stole his father’s pants to 
wear to a party. He is not posted on how to wear pants like 
the ones he gets. He gets so embarrassed he almost suicides. 
Beside the comedy Marcia Murton performs on the pipe organ. 
The piece she plays dates back to the sixteenth century. 


CHAPTER IV 
FIRST STEPS IN NEWS GATHERING 


46. News Gathering Agencies. — As has been said in 
Chapter II, news is to be found everywhere. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the newspaper sends out its re- 
porters at random to pick up whatever news they can find. 
Such a policy would entail an outlay for salaries that would 
make the cost of publishing the paper prohibitive. The 
paper’s news gathering force is highly organized. In the 
very fact of its organization lies its efficiency. News comes 
to the city daily (1) from national and international news 
gathering agencies such as the Associated Press and the 
United Press, (2) from special correspondents employed by 
the paper to send in accounts of events in the more remote 
parts of its circulation territory or in the great news cen- 
ters such as the national capital and capitals of states, and 
(3) from the local reportorial staff. 


47. Study of Reporter’s Work Sufficient. — Only the work 
of the local reportorial staff need be discussed at length in 
this book. The stories broadcasted by telegraph to the 
papers which subscribe to the Associated Press and United 
Press services are gathered by reporters employed by these 
news agencies. The special correspondent, of course, is 
merely a reporter who mails, telegraphs, or telephones his 
news items to his paper instead of bringing them personally 
to the city editor. A thorough study of reporting methods 
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used by the local staff will give one, therefore, a working 
knowledge of how virtually all news is gathered. 


48. Newspaper ‘“ Runs.’’— Members of the reportorial 
or “local” staff are assigned definite “ beats” or “runs ” 
which they “ cover ” each day in search of news. Some of 
the principal runs for the average city daily paper and the 
kinds of news they yield are: 


Athletic Clubs and Associations: games and contests, sport 
gossip. 

Banks, Savings and Loan Societies, Bond Companies and 
Clearing Houses; financial news. 

Caterers’ and Florists’ Shops and Entertainment Bureaus: 
society news. 

Charities, Churches and Christian Associations: social and 
religious work. 

Civic Organizations: city plans, improvements, reforms, 
public addresses booked, ete. 

City Hall: municipal business, public health reports, building 
statistics, etc. ° 

Court House: county business, marriage licenses, cases in 
superior and justice courts, county school news, farm agents’ 
reports, assessors’ reports, ete. 

Doctors’ and Undertakers’ Offices, Hospitals, and the Coro- 
ner’s Office: news of epidemics, deaths, accidents, murders, sui- 
cides, illness of well-known persons, ete. 

Federal Building Offices and Post Offices: federal court cases, 
government business, changes in postal regulations, ete. 

Fire Department: fires, fire ordinances, statistics of property 
losses, ete. ; 

High Schools and Colleges: school and college news of all 
sorts, including contests, games, school regulations, entertain- 
ments, etc. 
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Hotels: important visitors to the city, club dinners and 
luncheons, lists of guests, etc. 

Labor Union Headquarters, Labor Agencies, and Independ- 
ent Labor Organizations’ Offices: labor conditions, wages, 
strike data, etc. 

Lodges and Social Clubs : reports of meetings, entertainments, 
etc. 

Markets: market conditions, receipts and shipments, prices 
of commodities, stocks, ete. 

Police Station: crime, accidents, ete. 

Police Courts: trials of petty offenders, speeding cases, etc. 

Political Headquarters and Clubs: political conditions, an- 
nouncements of candidates, political gossip, ete. 

Public School Superintendent’s, Principals’, and School Board 
Offices: general school news, school board decisions, ete. 

Railroad Offices: traffic reports, wrecks, time schedule 
changes, itineraries of prominent speakers, ete. 

Realty Offices and Title Companies; real estate transfers, 
failures, etc. 


The number of reporters assigned to each run depends, of 
course, on the size of the city. In a very large city these 
runs may be subdivided; in a small city some of them may 
be combined. So practically is the city districted that a 
small force of news gatherers is able to cover thoroughly 
territory of amazing extent. 


49. The “Future”? Book.—On his desk the city 
editor keeps a book called the “future” or “tip” book. 
This book contains all sorts of ‘‘ tips’ or rumors of events 
which are expected to ‘“ break ’’ at certain times. The good 
city editor collects hundreds of these tips from all manner 
of sources. He gets them from his reporters, from friends, 
from persons with whom he gets into touch by telephone, 
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from title companies’ reports, from advertisements, from 
rival newspapers, from street gossip. He is an avid searcher 
for hints that may be turned into news stories by a clever 
reporter. 


50. City Editor Indefatigable.— A business man who 
went into the local room of a newspaper one evening found 
the city editor studying the classified advertisements in a 
rival publication. His curiosity aroused, the business man 
asked the editor the reason for his perusal of the advertise- 
ments. The editor replied that he was looking for news 
tips and pointed out a notice put in by some one who had lost 
a trunkful of ladies’ wigs. The next day the business man 
looked in the paper to see what had resulted from the edi- 
tor’s “find ” in the classified advertisement. He found a 
bright and witty little feature story about a stagy French- 
man, a female impersonator, who accused his rival in a musi- 
cal comedy company of pilfering his stock of wigs, which had 
been “ brought at ze gr-reat expense straight from zat Paree.” 
Many incidents like this could be cited to show how the 
city editor works to find tips to assign to his reporters for 
investigation. He overlooks nothing that may be produc- 
tive of news. 


51. Two Kinds of News. — News is of two kinds: ex- 
pected and unexpected. Stories of scheduled meetings, 
games, plays, etc., are expected news. Stories of accidents, 
crimes, and other happenings which occur without warning 
are unexpected news. It is the editor’s duty to gather the 
tips for all expected events. Upon the reporter falls the 
task of ‘digging up” the unexpected. Unheralded events 
have higher interest values than scheduled happenings of 
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the same importance. If the mayor of a city dies after a 
long illness during which his death has been expected at any 
moment, the news is important but not startling. If the 
mayor dies suddenly of heart failure or is killed in an accident, 
the story of his death has startling dramatic force which 
heightens its value as news. The good newspaper man is 
forever on the lookout for unexpected occurrences. 


52. Assignment of Stories. — Having collected as many 
tips as possible, the city editor is ready to make his assign- 
ments. He consults his future book and makes up an assign- 
ment sheet for the day, placing opposite each tip the name of 
the reporter who is to handle the story. He then calls the 
reporters to his desk and gives each his instructions for the 
day’s work. If there are special features of a story which 
he wishes to play up, he advises the reporter concerning 
questions to be asked of persons interviewed to bring out the 
desired information. He tells the reporter exactly where to 
go to get the news which is expected to break on his run. 
Of course the reporter is supposed to have sufficient sense of 
news values to pick up stories other than those assigned to 
him. The news gatherer who always gets his assigned 
stories but nothing else may be retained as a routine man, 
but the reporter who always gets more than he is required 
to turn in will soon become a star. 


53. The Reporter Must Read the Papers. — In prepara- 
tion for taking his assignments, the reporter must read the 
latest editions of his own paper and all rival publications. 
This preparation is necessary not only that he may avoid 
repetition of old stories but also that he may have sufficient 
information about what is occurring on runs other than his 
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own to be able at a moment’s notice to substitute for any 
reporter on the staff who is off duty for the day. Many edi- 
tors will discharge a reporter who does not read the news 
before he comes to the desk for assignments. By acquiring 
in advance thorough knowledge of events, a reporter some- 
times gets big stories which otherwise he would miss. Know- 
ing the news situation thoroughly, he is alive to any fresh 
developments. 


54. Notes on Instructions Must Be Clear. — Before he 
approaches the city editor’s desk, the reporter provides 
himself with a pad of copy paper and a pencil. He takes 
careful notes of the city editor’s instructions to insure him- 
self against overlooking any assignments. If he is in doubt 
about the proper method of handling one of the tips given 
him, he asks the city editor to explain what he wishes done. 
After making sure that he understands all instructions, he 
is ready to start on his run. 


55. Organization of the Run. — The inexperienced re- 
porter goes out on the street without pausing to arrange his 
notes and plan his day’s work. The skilled news gatherer 
analyzes his list of assignments and so districts them that 
he may cover his run with the greatest possible speed and 
the least travel. Many a cub tires himself needlessly by 
shuttling back and forth over his run, because he has failed 
to arrange his day’s work in such a way as to save steps. 
An ounce of organization is worth a pound of leg work. 


56. Knowledge of the City. — Accurate knowledge of the 
city is of the greatest importance to the reporter. A good 
city editor does not give a reporter more assignments than 
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he can handle conveniently in an ordinary working day, but 
even with the most lenient of city editors the reporter has 
no time to waste in looking for places. When in doubt 
about the location of a place, he should consult a map of the 
city. If that does not give him the needed information, he 
should make inquiries of policemen and street-car conductors. 

Names and addresses of all persons who have lived in a city 
long enough to establish residence usually can be found in a 
city directory. When the name of the person sought is not in 
the directory, the reporter must question everybody who can 
be expected to know the person. Often post-office clerks, 
mail carriers, laundry drivers, or department-store delivery 
men can give the necessary directions. 

Some beginners in the newspaper business are inclined to 
give up trying to find a person if his name is not in the tele- 
phone directory. It must be kept in mind that many of the 
most interesting stories come from people who cannot afford 
telephones. Once the news gatherer gets into the neighbor- 
hood in which the person sought is living, he can find the 
house by inquiring from door to door. 


57. Definite Appointments Desirable. — After districting 
his assignments, the reporter should determine his method 
of reaching the persons he is to interview. He may be able 
to make some appointments by telephone. More frequently 
he is obliged to go to an address and take chances of obtain- 
ing an audience. In every instance, however, a little care- 
ful preparation before starting on the run will save time and 
labor. 


58. Wide Acquaintance Useful. — Wide acquaintance 
among people in all walks of life is of inestimable value to 
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the reporter. Through acquaintances the newspaper worker 
may be apprised of coming events long before the general 
public suspects they are to happen. He should cultivate 
‘a few “dark runs’”’; that is, sources of news known to him 
only and productive of tips only on his promise not to di- 
vulge his source of information. Such secret news sources 
may be found by winning the confidence of caterers, mer- 
chants, professional men, and other persons who know in 
advance news of society, business, and politics. 

One caution, however, must be borne in mind always: 
Never betray a confidence. The reporter who “ double 
crosses’ an informant never lasts in newspaper work. 
Without honor a reporter is worthless to his paper, for he 
will never be trusted a second time by a person whose con- 
fidence he has betrayed. Winning personality enables one 
to gain many friends. Strict honor in handling confidences 
enables him to keep them. 

The reporter should not become discouraged if at first a 
run is productive of very little news. It takes time to or- 
ganize a run. People do not tell their secrets readily to 
strangers and new acquaintances. To succeed with a run, 
a reporter has only to cultivate friendships, prove himself 
trustworthy, and abide his time. 


EXERCISES 


1. Examine the stories in a daily paper. Try to discover the 
source of each local item. 

2. Make a list of runs of about equal importance in your 
school. Plan the runs carefully and give reasons for your ar- 
rangements. 

3. Formulate a plan for organizing a staff for your school 
paper. What reporters would be necessary? What editors? 
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4. Where would your school editor find tips for his future 
book? Make a list of “ dark runs.” 

5. Go to a newspaper office and get the editor or some other 
worker to explain the news gathering system. Make a report 
before the class. 


Ture Ricut Expression To USE 


1. Do not use allude for refer. 
Wrong: I allude to your statement in assembly this 


morning. 
Right: I refer to your statement in assembly this morn- 
ing. 


2. Awfully is one of the worst abused words in the English 
language. Haceedingly or very should be used when the idea of 
superlative degree is to be conveyed. In news writing avoid 
superlatives except where they really strengthen the sentence. 


Wrong: He was awfully glad to see his brother. He was 
awfully strong. 
Right: He was very glad to see his brother. He was 
exceedingly strong. 
3. Distinguish between beside and besides. 
Wrong: Beside his parents he has no relatives. 
Right: Besides his parents he has no relatives. 
Right: He will be stationed beside me. 
4. Favor should not be confused with resemble. 


Wrong: She favors her mother. 
Right: She resembles her mother. 


5. Do not use like for as or as if. 
Wrong: I am writing just like I was taught to write. 
Do like I do. It looks like it’s going to rain. 
Right: I am writing just as I was taught to write. Do 
as Ido. It looks as if it is going to rain. 
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6. Never use prior to for before. 


Not good: He worked for my father prior to his appoint- 
ment to this office. 

Right: He worked for my father before his appointment 

. to this office. 


7. Ravzse should not be used for rear. 
Wrong: She raised a large family of boys. 
Right: She reared a large family of boys. 
8. Prefer proved to proven. Proven is obsolescent. 
Not good: It has been proven false. 
Right: It has been proved false. 
9. Suspicion is a noun and should never be used in place 
of the verb suspect. 
Wrong: Whom do you suspicion ? 
Right: Whom do you suspect? Of whom have you the 
greatest suspicion ? 
10. Do not use witness for see. Witness is a formal verb of 
narrow legal significance. 
Weak: We are about to witness a great spectacle. 
Right: We are about to see a great spectacle. 
Right: I will witness the signature. 
Not good: The play was the best I have witnessed. 
Right: The play was the best I have seen. 


Tue Cup Reporter’s Story (Diction Exercise) 


Study the preceding list of correct expressions and then 
improve the following story. 


Marshal John Hegel suspicions that the Hagan gang at- 
tempted to set fire to the schoolhouse last night. He will try 
and catch them this week. 
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So many offenses have been proven against the Hagans that 
they will be punished severely if the arson attempt is proven. 
The writer alludes to the rifling of the Burton grocery last spring 
and other offenses. Prior to the arrival of the Hagans such 
offenses were unheard of. 

The Hagans have no known parents although they favor a 
certain old man who has lived here for some time. They have 
been raised by some foreigners living near the railroad tracks. 
They act like they were criminals by instinct. Beside rifling 
the grocery stores, they have been stealing melons and vege- 
tables from people’s gardens, the marshal suspicions. It is 
seldom, however, that any one witnesses them when they are 
at their depredations. 


CHAPTER V 
THE INTERVIEW 


59. The Reporter’s Responsibility. — When the reporter 
has organized his run to the best advantage, he is ready to 
undertake the actual gathering of news material. He knows 
where he is to go and what he is to look for; his only problem 
now is how to get the facts quickly and accurately. 

In this work he must rely entirely upon his own resources. 
The city editor is not on hand to advise him. Upon his 
unaided skill depends not only his own success but, to a 
certain extent, that of his paper. He is the representative 
of his paper, the guardian of its reputation for accuracy and 
efficiency. 

He must work at high speed to avoid being “ scooped ” 
by the reporter from the rival publication ; yet he must never 
let his eagerness to score a “beat” lessen his accuracy. 
Before his mind at all times must be the slogan of trustworth- 
iness: Better no story at all than an inaccurate story. He 
is his paper so far as the assignments intrusted to him are 
concerned, for his publication’s authority is back of him, 
and its power is in his hands. If he errs, his paper will be 
forced to the humiliation of correction, retraction, and apol- 
ogy — perhaps even to the payment of damages for libel. 
He stands in a position hazardous and thrilling. 


60. Importance of the Interview. — Since only a few of 
the events he must record can come under his personal ob- 
servation, the reporter must obtain virtually all of his infor- 
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mation by means of interviews. He must get statements 
from eyewitnesses of happenings; then verify every point 
in those statements. Unless he has the ability to sift out 
extraneous material and get at the real news in what people 
tell him, he cannot hope to succeed. He must work out a 
method of interviewing which will not only get facts accu- 
rately but make friends for his paper. How to approach the 
person to be interviewed, how to question him, how to select 
significant points in what he says, how to handle difficult 
situations — these are the problems which the reporter has 
to solve for himself. 


61. No Hard-and-fast Rules. — Although in the narrow, 
technical sense the interview is a conversation with a prom- 
inent person for the purpose of getting his opinion on some 
important question, the everyday meaning of the word in- 
cludes conversations with all sorts of people for the purpose 
of getting information about all manner of happenings. 

No hard-and-fast rules, therefore, can be laid down for 
interviewing. Methods which prove effective with one per- 
son may fail completely with another. The reporter must 
learn to size up his man and choose the manner of approach 
which he thinks most likely to produce results. In the actual 
practice of news gathering, resourcefulness, ability to judge 
character, and adaptability to circumstances are much more 
useful than mere knowledge of theoretical methods. 


62. General Requirements. — Ten general requirements 
for successful interviewing are: (1) knowledge of the prin- 
cipal points in the career of the person to be interviewed ; 
(2) understanding, in an elementary way at least, of the sub- 
ject concerning which inquiries are to be made; (8) pleasing 
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personality and attractive appearance; (4) ability to ask 
questions tactfully, yet purposefully ; (5) instant recognition 
of news values even in statements the significance of which 
is not apparent to the person who makes them; (6) power to 
estimate the worth of information and to detect falsehood ; 
(7) skill in selecting characteristic and significant phrases 
for quotation; (8) ability to draw correct inferences from 
the manner and actions of the person interviewed; (9) ac- 
curate and retentive memory for details, and (10) determina- 
tion and perseverance to stick to the task, even in the face 
of downright rudeness, until the desired information is ob- 
tained. In direct proportion to the reporter’s ability to 
fulfill these requirements will be his success in interviewing. 


63. Knowledge of the Person’s Career. — Before he 
begins an interview, the news gatherer should make sure that 
he knows the outstanding facts in the career of the person 
he is to question ; for ignorance of those facts will result al- 
most inevitably in his embarrassment. Few persons are so 
utterly lacking in vanity that they will pass over lightly a 
reporter’s confession, expressed or tacit, that he knows noth- 
ing about what they have done. It is axiomatic that the 
most interesting subject to a man is his own accomplish- 
ments. If the reporter will take the trouble to learn the 
history of a person before he approaches him for a story, 
he will provide himself with the live talking points which 
are almost indispensable to his success. Even the least 
egotistical men and women warm to those who show intelli- 
gent interest in them and their affairs. 


64. Danger in Carelessness. — An incident which oc- 
curred in a western university brings out pointedly the im- 
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portance of careful preparation for the interview. One of 
the star men on the staff of the university daily was sent out 
to get a story from the woman donor of a memorial library 
which had been established in one of the schools. Superbly 
confident of his ability to handle any situation by sheer 
power of personality, he approached the woman without 
any definite idea of who she was or why she was making the 
gift. His pleasant manners and winning smile carried him 
safely through the first part of the conversation; then the 
consequences of his neglect overtook him. He had to con- 
fess to that woman that he had never heard of the man in 
whose honor the library had been founded and for whom it 
had been named — her son. The material he obtained from 
the rest of that interview did not help him greatly in writing 
his story. 


65. Understanding of Subject. — Just as important to the 
reporter as knowledge of the career of the person to be inter- 
viewed is understanding of the subject concerning which the 
interview is sought. One who is ignorant of music will 
hardly be able to ask intelligent questions about a musical 
composition or to understand the technical terms with which 
a musician describes his work. Similarly one who has never 
seen a baseball game will find it difficult to get the facts for 
a baseball story from a person who uses the vernacular of 
the game. Every subject has its peculiar requirements and 
presents its peculiar difficulties. 


66. Versatility an Asset. — Editors of large city papers 
recognize the necessity of sending specially trained men on 
special assignments and seldom ask a reporter to get a story 
on a subject with which he is not familiar. On the small 
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paper, however, the reporter must cover a bewildering variety 
of assignments. Versatility is one of the biggest assets a 
worker on such a paper can have. To know a little about 
everything and a great deal about a few things should be 
the ambition of every beginner. 

If one is assigned a story on a subject about which he knows 
little, he should make an effort to learn some of the funda- 
mental facts about it before he attempts an interview. This 
preparatory work, although it takes a great deal of time and 
is irksome in the extreme, always brings rich rewards to the 
reporter who cares enough for success to toil for it. Since 
the beginner on any paper is required to cover general assign- 
ments, this part of the preparation for an interview is indis- 
pensable to him. 


67. Self-reliance Best. — Sometimes the city editor is 
able and willing to advise the reporter who is going out on a 
difficult assignment, but the reporter who would succeed 
should not ask questions about details he can look up for 
himself. The city editor is too busy to do tasks for the in- 
dolent cub. The good newspaper worker is unsparing of 
himself. No effort is too great for him if it results in accuracy 
and interest for his story. Self-reliance and willingness to 
work hard are traits which win respect and admiration 
in any editorial room. 


68. Personality and Appearance. — Pleasing personality 
and attractive appearance aid the reporter both in gaining 
an audience and in winning the confidence of the person 
interviewed. Too many cubs substitute effrontery, which 
they call “nerve,” for a really winning manner. A re- 
porter should not become overfamiliar with the person he 
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questions nor should he be diffident and tongue-tied. He 
must remember always that he represents his paper and that 
he must maintain dignity fitting his position. He should be 
neither servile nor patronizing, but should show self-respect- 
ing courtesy to every person he meets. 

It is not necessary that a newspaper man be handsome, 
but he should always be neatly and quietly dressed. He 
should give attention particularly to his nails, his teeth, and 
his hair. Nobody likes to talk to a slovenly person. It is 
to the reporter’s interest to make people enjoy talking to 
him. In attempting to create an impression, however, the 
news gatherer must beware of using his personal charms too 
boldly. People do not confide business and_ professional 
secrets to girls who flirt with them or to young men who 
jolly. them. 

Pleasing personality and attractive appearance are valu- 
able only when they are not overworked. Intimacy with 
the person interviewed usually proves a handicap to the re- 
porter rather than a help. Unassuming courtesy, a pleasant 
smile, and the habit of listening much and talking little are 
much more valuable than personal ‘ pull.” 


69. Use of a Card. — For gaining access for some inter- 
views a neatly engraved card bearing the name of the re- 
porter and that of the paper he represents is useful, but it is 
a blunder to send in a card where a card is out of place. A 
few experiences will teach the news gatherer when to use a 
card and when to dispense with the formality. Some per- 
sons distrust newspapers and everybody connected with 
them. In interviewing such persons, the adroit reporter 
‘does not reveal even the purpose of his call until he has ob- 
tained the desired information. 
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70. The Right Way to Ask Questions. — It is well for 
the reporter to have clearly in mind before he enters upon an 
interview most of the questions he wishes to ask. Ordi- 
narily, however, he does not need a-written list or even a 
memorized set of questions. If his city editor has told him 
to put certain queries, he must obey orders, but he need not 
take up the points in definite sequence. The slavish fol- 
lowing of a prearranged series of questions should be avoided. 
A chance remark may wreck the inelastic plan and bring 
the interview to naught. 

To induce the person interviewed to talk freely on the right 
subject is the most important thing. Only an exceedingly 
green cub will be guilty of interrupting the easy flow of con- 
versation to ask a question, no matter how important he 
thinks the question. The skillful interviewer lets the con- 
versation go on, merely directing it by occasional remarks. 
He never asks a trivial or irrelevant question, yet he takes 
good care to get every bit of information he needs for a com- 
plete story. Surplus material can be thrown out and the 
notes can be arranged in logical order after the interview 
is ended. 


71. The Notebook and Pencil. — It is inadvisable for the 
reporter to approach a person with pad and pencil in hand. 
The sight of the notebook often makes the one who is ques- 
tioned overcautious. He fears to be quoted and, conse- 
quently, withholds valuable information which otherwise he 
would give freely. The reporter must size up his man and 
then use his own judgment as to the use of the notebook. 
Some people call for the notebook and ask to dictate state- 
ments. Some are willing to write formal answers to a series 
of typewritten questions. The choice of a method for getting 
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the desired notes must depend entirely upon circumstances. 
In handling “ ticklish ” stories, it is well to get signed state- 
ments and to check them thoroughly for accuracy. 


72. Negative Questions.— An important caution for 
the reporter is to avoid putting negative questions. To 
approach a person with, ‘“ There isn’t anything of interest 
in your office today, is there?” is to invite a negative an- 
swer. The person interviewed reacts subconsciously to the 
form and tone of his interrogator’s questions. If these 
prompt him to answer that he knows nothing of news in- 
terest, it is natural for him to answer that he knows nothing 
of news interest. Questions in an interview should stimulate 
thought on the part of the person to whom they are addressed. 
“What news have you for me today? ”’ is a question much 
more likely to get a story than the discouraging, “ You 
haven’t any news today, have you?” 


73. Recognition of News. — Often a person who thinks 
he is guarding his statements with the greatest care lets 
drop a hint or makes a chance remark which opens up a big 
story. The interviewer must be quick to perceive such bits 
of news, but he should not always permit the person who lets 
them slip know that he has perceived them. If he is inter- 
viewing a person who is willing to talk, he may follow up 
all leads openly. With the person who is not willing to talk 
he must proceed more cautiously. Some of the biggest 
stories in the newspapers are picked up by keen reporters 
from unwitting remarks made by men they interview, 
and frequently the men who give the information do 
not know what secrets they have divulged till they see the 
stories in print the day after the conversation. 
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74. Judgment of Trustworthiness.—It is not always 
possible to detect falsehood in the statements of a person 
interviewed. Experience in interviewing, however, will 
provide the reporter with means of estimating the worth of 
much of the information he gets. Usually a person who is 
lying either will be nervous and hesitant, speaking haltingly 
in broken sentences, or will be extraordinarily glib. A good 
judge of character is able almost always to determine whether 
or not a person’s statements ring true. In this judgment 
knowledge of the past record of the person interviewed is of 
the greatest value. 


75. Selection of Quotations. — There is nothing which 
puts more life into a news story than a good, brief quotation. 
The clever reporter is always on the watch for striking phrases 
—sentences peculiarly characteristic of the person interviewed 
or of special significance in the story. The quotation breaks 
the monotony of the story, gives it action, and adds human 
interest. In picking up quotations, the interviewer must 
be careful to get them exactly. It is legitimate to correct 
faulty grammar, however, even in a verbatim quotation. 
The person interviewed will not object to being given credit 
for speaking good English. 


76. Inference. — When the person to be interviewed re- 
fuses to talk, the reporter is obliged to depend on inference 
for his story. He must proceed with extreme caution here, 
for he will commit libel if he goes too far. A truthful ac- 
count of what the person did and said when certain questions 
were put to him is seldom actionable, yet it tells the public 
almost as much as a report of the person’s spoken answers 
to the same questions could have told. Inference is danger- 
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ous in the hands of an inexperienced reporter. Material 
obtained by this means should be carefully checked, then 
referred to the city editor for final judgment before it is 
embodied in a story. 


77. Memory. — Since the reporter must interview some 
persons without the use of his notebook and pencil, he must 
be able to remember exactly what is said to him, at least 
until he can jot it down on his note pad. By repeating from 
time to time the name of the person he is questioning, he 
can impress that upon his mind. This method will be found 
useful also in committing to memory particularly complicated 
statements. To get the words clearly in mind, one simply 
asks the question a second or even a third time, repeating — 
the answer given when it was asked first. The reporter 
should not rely too much on memory, however. Every fact 
must be checked and rechecked before it goes into the story: 


78. Determination. — “ Faint heart ne’er won fair lady ” 
nor obtained a news story from a person who was unwilling 
to talk. Newspaper reporting is a poor profession for one 
who is timid or bashful. The reporter must have courage 
to face rebuffs, discourtesy, 


actual abuse. In nine out 
of ten interviews everything goes along pleasantly, but 
occasionally the news gatherer meets a person who is hard to 
handle. Even in the worst cases preseverance usually wins. 
The reporter must remember that he zs his paper. Above 
everything else he must keep his head and control his temper. 
It sometimes takes days for the reporter even to get an 
audience with a man. Rebuffs only increase the determina- 
tion of a good newspaper worker, however. He is like the 
fisherman who is after the wily big trout that has eluded 
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him for months; the thing that is hard to do is the thing 
he is most ambitious to accomplish. 

When the city editor sends a reporter on an assignment, 
he expects copy. “Go and get it” means “ Hunt your 
man till you find him and then stick to him till you get a 
story.” The reporter must question everybody who knows 
anything about a story. He must check all his information, 
must verify all names and addresses. Care in the interview 
saves grief at the desk. Ten perfectly truthful persons may 
give ten slightly different versions of the same happening. 
The reporter must get the story from as many angles as 
possible. 


79. Four Types of Persons to Be Interviewed. — There 
are four types of persons whom the reporter may be called 
upon to interview: the person who knows news and is willing 
to talk, the person who is willing to talk but does not know 
news, the person who refuses to talk, and the person who seeks 
free advertising. 

Of these the first is a joy to the reporter, for he gives the 
desired information without being cross-questioned. 

The second must be questioned carefully. To obtain a 
story from him, the reporter needs to know a great deal 
about the subject of the interview. He must be able to sug- 
gest all the points concerning which he wishes information. 

In handling the third type, the news gatherer is obliged 
to use his own ingenuity. Sometimes when a man who is 
accused of some misdemeanor refuses to talk, a statement of 
the charge against him will produce results, or a quiet leading 
question requiring only a yes or no may succeed. This 
person may yield to sympathy, to cajolery, or to brusqueness. 
When all other methods fail, inference may be employed. 
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The self-advertiser is annoying. He wastes the reporter’s 
time and is less deserving of courtesy than any of the others. 
This type of person usually is given short shrift by the ex- 
perienced newspaper man, but he is deadly to the cub. The 
reporter should tell the pest at the very beginning of the in- 
terview just what information is desired and should cut 
short personal narrative by informing the talker that time 
is short. Fortunately one is not obliged to write everything 
told to him in the interview. The self-advertiser is so thick- 
skinned that he will give information despite discourage- 
ment. Insults hardly penetrate his consciousness, so intent 
is he upon advertising his own importance. A little practice 
will teach the news gatherer to handle the “ big-[ ”? man skill- 
fully and quickly. 

EXERCISES 


1. What questions would be used in obtaining the material 
for the following story? Make a list of questions for each 
interview. Are there facts in the story which might have 
been omitted ? 

Nore: ‘‘Americanus” was a huge pageant presented in the Stadium 
of the University of Washington in the summer of 1923. About 5000 
persons took part in the production. The reporter who turned in the 
following story was sent out to obtain from prominent persons state- 
ments of their opinions of the pageant. The story was used in a special 
“Americanus” booster edition of The University of Washington Jowr- 
nal, 

FROM ADMIRAL JONES 


“* Americanus’” should be a magnificent spectacle,” said 
Admiral H. P. Jones, commander of the United States fleet 
when interviewed aboard his flagship, the Seattle. 

“Those who are interested in producing the pageant have 
undertaken a tremendous task, but from what I have seen of 
Seattle and the people here, I feel sure that it will be a success. 
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“We cannot have too many productions of this type in 
America,” the admiral continued. ‘‘ Our country has a vast 
number of partly digested citizens; people who have come to 
us from other countries and who do not know our history. To 
such people, and to all of us, a pageant of this type will bring a 
realization of the greatness of America in history. From a 
knowledge of what our country has done we can better under- 
stand what is possible for us in the future. 

“‘ Last year I had the opportunity of seeing a very good pag- 
eant in Richmond, Virginia. The purpose of the pageant was 
to put Virginia back on the historical map of the United States. 
‘ Americanus,’ I believe, will serve to put the United States 
on the historical map of the world. 

“A pageant which is capable of giving a true for of the 
United States will trace the most interesting part of the life of 
the human race.”’ 

When asked if he intended to see “‘ Americanus,” the admiral 
replied, ‘“‘ I certainly do. Anybody who is in a position to see it 
and neglects the opportunity is very foolish.” 


WHAT ‘“‘ WEE” COYLE THINKS 


Lieutenant Governor W. J. Coyle, when questioned, said, 
“* Americanus ’ is going to be of tremendous value to Seattle. 

“ Because of certain unfortunate incidents, Seattle has been 
thought of by some as the center of un-American radicalism. 
A historical pageant like ‘ Americanus ’ will convince the United 
States that Seattle is made up of some of the best citizens in 
the country. 

“T believe that pageants of this kind serve, better than any- 
thing else, the great purpose of keeping alive the traditions of 
America and bringing the people together on the common ground 
of patriotism. 

“* The success of ‘ Americanus ’ will mean that it will be copied 
in other parts of the country as was ‘The Wayfarer.’”’ 
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THE MAYOR OF SEATTLE COMMENTS 


On being interviewed, Mayor Edwin J. Brown said, “ If I 
should offer a suggestion to the American people, it would be: 
Know thy government and its institutions. ‘ Americanus’ 
brings to us our own history, or what I believe to be the great 
controlling features of American history, in a new and im- 
pressive way, and its great purpose is to create within us that 
patriotic devotion which clears the way to render service to 
mankind under the reign of a just and equal law, guided and 
directed by a government of law and not of men. 

“The selfishness in men is being melted away by the glory 
inherent in service to mankind, and ‘ Americanus’ brings to 
our realization the fact that devoted service is the supreme test 
of citizenship.” 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE HEAD 


Frank Waterhouse, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
in speaking of Seattle’s pageant-drama said, 

““ Americanus’ is more than a Seattle production. It is 
symbolic of all that America stands for, of that spirit in which 
this nation was born and in which it has progressed and grown 
until it is now the greatest nation of the world. It is an inter- 
pretation of America. 

“As such it must be recognized, and as such it will draw the 
eyes of the nation to the far Northwest. And it is peculiarly 
fitting that such a pageant should be produced here in this city 
where the spirit of the pioneer, the spirit of freedom and progress, 
lives at its best and strongest.” 


FROM PRESIDENT SUZZALLO 


“* Americanus ’ is an expression of the University’s interest 
in the fundamental values which have emerged from American 
history,’ was the comment of Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
University of Washington. 


“Tt is a patriotic pageant, appropriately given under the 
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auspices of a state institution which is itself the product of 
American historical progress. The feelings and ideals of our 
country are symbolized and expressed by song and in the stir- 
ring pictures of the thousands of participants. In this way the 
great personalities and large and significant events of our history 
will be fixed dramatically in the minds of all who attend the 
production. 

““ Americanus’ is a beautiful dramatization of national 
ideals ; it is the forceful and attractive depiction of the soul of 
a nation on the way to its destiny.” 


2. From what sources did the author of the following story 
obtain his facts? Work out a series of questions by which the 
facts given in this story could be obtained. How might the 
interviews be reported to make the story more convincing? 
Would direct quotation benefit this story ? 


Demands of the anthracite miners of Pennsylvania, now in 
convention in Scranton, for a 20 per cent increase in wages 
and for a two-year contract will not result in a strike, it is be- 
lieved by administration officials. Nevertheless, officials think 
the public should be prepared for any abnormal conditions in the 
anthracite supply, that there may not be a repetition of the 
situation which prevailed throughout the Eastern States last 
year, when miners of anthracite and bituminous coal and rail- 
road employees were on strike at the same time. 

The federal coal commission, which has been investigating 
the coal industry in both anthracite and bituminous fields, and 
which, under the law creating it, was required to submit a report 
on wages and costs of production in the anthracite industry 
July 1, will not, it was announced yesterday, be ready to make 
such report on the date set, but it will report probably the 
latter part of next week. Delay in making its report, it was 
explained by Chairman John Hays Hammond yesterday, is 
due to the belated arrival of main statistical data necessary for 
the commission to draft its conclusions. 
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The report, it was said, will be ready in time to make avail- 
able for the anthracite miners and the mine operators the posi- 
tion of the federal government with relation to the entire coal 
industry. Daniel M. Link of Indiana, a lawyer, has been de- 
tailed to attend the miners’ convention in Scranton as an ob- 
server for the commission. 

In view of federal officials, the action of Attorney General 
Daugherty in asking for and procuring Thursday the dismissal 
of indictments against 226 coal operators, officials of the United 
Mine Workers and mining companies, will have a salutary 
effect on both operators and miners. It will convince the 
miners of the good faith of the federal government, and at 
the same time it will serve as notice that, if necessary, the 
government will be prepared to go to any extreme to prevent 
another such critical situation as that which confronted the 
nation last year. 

The mine workers’ union, it is believed in Washington, in 
making its demand for a 20 per cent increase in wages and a 
two-year contract, is preparing to meet any counter demands 
that may be made by the operators, and in the end will not 
insist on an increase in wages, although there will be, it is be- 
lieved, a determined effort to force from the operators a contract 
for two years. The operators are opposed to any contract 
extending more than a year, and, of course, will stand firm 
against any increase in wages, notwithstanding it was, until last 
year, a custom to operate under a contract running two years. 

The present contract between operators and the anthracite 
miners expires August 31; it was made subsequent to the 
settlement of the bituminous miners’ strike. It is understood 
that the anthracite miners may insist at least on a contract run- 
ning until April 1, 1925, in order that bituminous and anthracite 
workers may be in the same position, should the occasion arise 
in the future for a united fight against the operators. 

President Lewis of the United Mine Workers of America 
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probably will insist for a time that the wage scale be increased 
in accordance with the report made to the convention in Scranton 
yesterday, but in the end it is believed that if the miners’ organ- 
ization can get from the operators a contract running eighteen 
months at the present wage scale there will be little danger of a 
strike. 

An agreement that embodies the most important provisions 
of the present contract, it is believed, will be approved by the 
great body of the anthracite miners, who last year gave evidence 
long before the termination of the strike that they were anxious 
to return to work. With months of work ahead of them, they 
will hesitate to make unreasonable demands of the operators, 
it is believed. 

In any event, while it is always well for coal consumers to 
look into the future in the matter of laying in coal supply for 
the winter, administration officials do not regard anthracite as 
threatening serious consequences. 


3. What questions were needed to bring out the facts for 
the following biographical feature story? Could additional 
questions be asked to bring out other points which would in- 
terest the students in the high school? 


“From Farm Boy to President ’’ was the title of a biography 
of James A. Garfield; “ From Section Hand to Principal of 
the North Central High School” might head _ Principal 
A. H. Benefiel’s biography. 

Principal Benefiel was born on St. Patrick’s day, 1873, in 
the southeast room of a little tumble-down farmhouse near 
Davenport, Iowa. Every day the little farm boy walked: to 
and from school in Davenport, where he received his elementary 
education. In 1890 he was graduated from the public high 
school of Davenport. 

At this time Doctor Benefiel’s father, who was growing old, 
needed his assistance, and the boy went to work in Davenport. 
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He worked at many different jobs. First he was a night watch- 
man on the railroad section. Later he took a job as mail 
carrier in Davenport. He soon was promoted to an assistant’s 
place in the mailing department. He stayed at this work until 
January, 1894, when the death of his mother caused the old 
home to be broken up. 

Doctor Benefiel then moved to Burlington, Iowa, where for 
two years he lived with his older brother. At first he was em- 
ployed at making handles for bushel baskets, but soon became 
a conductor on the street cars of Burlington. 

In 1895, he accepted a position as a traveling salesman for a 
brass works in Ann Arbor, Michigan. It was while working in 
this position that he decided he wanted a college education. 
In the fall of 95 he entered Ann Arbor college. After his tuition 
was paid and books were bought he had just $30 to pay his ex- 
penses for the year. Then came the problem of making both 
ends meet. 

Doctor Benefiel furnished a little back room in a church, 
where he lived during the year. He worked at a boarding 
house for his meals and for his extra expense money he served 
as janitor in the church where his sleeping room was. For this 
service he received two dollars a week. This income was not 
sufficient to meet his needs, and he delivered and collected for a 
laundry. At the end of the year his bank book showed a bal- 
ance of $100 to his credit. 

During his second year Doctor Benefiel paid his way through 
the college in much the same way, but at the beginning of his 
third year he received the appointment as undergraduate assist- 
ant in botany at a salary of $300 a year. By this assistance he 
was able to continue his college course and was graduated in 
June, 1899. 

The week after he was graduated he was married to Miss 
Carrie A. Swartout. Before his graduation Doctor Benefiel had 
accepted a position as teacher of chemistry at the Still College 
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of Osteopathy in Des Moines, Iowa. He continued in this 
position for two years. During this time both he and his wife 
took the course in osteopathy which the college offered. Doctor 
Benefiel resigned from his teaching position, and with his wife 
practiced osteopathy for two years in Lake City, Iowa. The 
winters were long and disagreeable and the rigors of the climate 
caused the two doctors to look for a new home. 

Doctor Benefiel says, ‘‘ We had heard a great many things 
about the pleasant climate of Washington; so in June, 1903, we 
set out for that state but with no exact location of settlement 
in mind. However, upon arriving, we soon chose Spokane as 
our new home. We have been here ever since.” 

For three years Doctor Benefiel practiced osteopathy with 
his wife. But in the fall of 1906 he was elected to teach science 
in the old Spokane high school. At the beginning of the second 
semester of existence of the new North Central he was elected 
head of the botany and chemistry department. 

He remained in this position until 1914, when he was made 
vice principal of the school. He served in this capacity for four 
years. At the resignation of R. T. Hargreaves in 1918 Doctor 
Benefiel became principal of North Central. 

Doctor Benefiel says his hobby is the study of natural his- 
tory. He is at the height of his glory when he is making a 
special study of flowers and birds. He is very fond of athletics, 
but because of his under-weight he was never able to participate 
in sports at high school, and in college his time was too fully 
taken up to permit his entering athletics. 

Billiards and pool are his chief form of relaxation in winter 
and golf holds his interest in the summer. 


4. How many of the twenty-five stories in the exercises for 
Chapter III were obtained either wholly or in part by means of 
interviews? Make a list of questions for each of the stories. 
Make a list of questions which would bring out any interesting 
information which has been omitted. 
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5. In an interview with the principal or with a teacher pro- 
cure material for a biography similar to that quoted in the’ third 
exercise in this list. 

6. Interview the coach of athletics, the captain of a team, 
and the principal of the high school concerning the prospects 
for the coming season. Procure material for an interesting sport 
story. 

7. Interview an instructor in chemistry, physics, botany, 
or some other science about a recent discovery in the subject 
he teaches. Procure material for a scientific story which could 
be understood by the average high school student. 

8. Interview a member of the board of education concern- 
ing improvements planned for the city schools. 

9. Obtain from the teacher of the class in news writing or 
from some other person the facts for a story which he has pre- 
pared beforehand and which he alone knows. 

10. Follow a tip from the teacher in obtaining a prepared 
story from some member of the class. This interview should 
be conducted before the class and the methods of questioning 
should be thrown open to discussion and criticism. 


Toe Ricut Expression To UsE 


1. Administered should never be used for dealt. 
Wrong: He administered a stunning blow. 
Right: He dealt a stunning blow. 

Right: He administered the affairs of the state. 


2. Claim should not be confused with assert. 
Faulty: He claims that I gave him notice of my with- 
drawal. 
Right: He asserts that I gave him notice of my with- 
drawal. 
Right: He claims the privilege of withdrawing. 
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Faulty: He claims he saw my father. 
Right: He says he saw my father. 


3. There is no such word as complected. The word is 
complexioned. 
Wrong: He is dark complected. 
Right: He is dark complexioned. 
4. Conscious should not be used for aware. 
Inexact: I was conscious of his approach. 
Right: I was aware of his approach. 
5. Onto is not an accepted word. Upon or on should be 
used. 
Wrong: He stepped out onto the porch. 
Right: He stepped out upon the porch. 


6. Practically is not to be used for virtually. 


Not good: Practically the whole crowd left. 
Right: Virtually the whole crowd left. 


7. Vest is a vulgarism for waistcoat. 


Not good: He wore three pins on his vest. 
Right: He wore three pins on his waistcoat. 


8. Universal is not a synonym of general. 
Wrong: The opinion is universal in this city. 
Right: The opinion is general in this city. 

9. Vicinity cannot take the place of neighborhood. 
Wrong: He lives in a poor vicinity. 
Right: He lives in a poor neighborhood. 
Right: He lives in the vicinity of the church. * 

10. Standpoint should not be used for point of view. 


Not good: I am looking at it from your standpoint. 
Right: I am looking at it from your point of view. 
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Tue Cus Reporrer’s Story (Diction EXERCISE) 


Study the preceding list of correct expressions, then im- 
prove the following story in any way you can. 


Looking at the police court trials this afternoon from the 
reporter’s standpoint, one might claim that they were unin- 
teresting. Judge R. M. Huneke administered a severe blow 
to the newspaper men’s hopes when he ordered practically the 
whole docket of cases postponed till tomorrow and stated that 
he would hear the majority of the others in chambers. 

The only interesting case was that of a minor, whose name 
must be withheld. The boy was claimed to have stolen jewelry 
from C. H. Cohen. He had pins from two different fraternities 
on his vest. These, Cohen said, had been taken from his jewelry 
store window. The universal sympathy of the crowd in the 
courtroom was with the boy, it seemed, as Cohen was hissed 
when he took his seat after testifying. 

The boy lives in the Poverty Flat vicinity where he has been 
raised amid squalid surroundings. He said he had not stepped 
a foot onto Cohen’s premises but was just walking by to see the 
pretty things in the window. He stated he got the jewelry 
from a tramp and was not conscious that it was wrong to take 
it. He said he had not been conscious of the approach of Cohen 
until the jeweler seized him by the collar and struck him. 
Although the boy is naturally dark complected, he was pale as 
a ghost and red-eyed from crying. 

After hearing the little fellow’s story, Judge Huneke dismissed 
him. 


CHAPTER VI 
ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL 


80. Purposes of Organization. — For the sake of speed 
and efficiency in composition and of accuracy, fairness, clear- 
ness, and interest in the story the reporter should organize 
his notes according to some definite plan before he begins 
to write. He should start this work of organization as soon 
as he has finished gathering facts. By the time he reaches 
his desk, he should have his notes so grouped that he can write 
the story without pausing to study them. He need not use 
the outline method of arrangement, but he should go over 
his material carefully, deleting trivial details, and jotting 
down the important points in the order in which he thinks 
they ought to be mentioned. Preliminary preparation for 
writing is of the utmost importance and should never be 
slighted. 


81. Speed. — Speed in composition is an asset to the re- 
porter as valuable as quickness in gathering news. The 
person who turns out copy quickly, who makes no false 
starts after he takes his place at the typewriter, is the man 
who attracts the attention of the city editor and wins his 
praise. Notes taken in the course of an interview or while 
an event is in progress are hardly ever in logical sequence. 
If the reporter attempts to write from these jumbled notes, 
he wastes valuable time in searching for fugitive facts and 
often makes mistakes which necessitate his rewriting half 
the story. With the notes rearranged as they should be, 

81 
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he is able to devote all his time at the desk to composition. 
Ten minutes of organization on the way to the office will save 
twenty minutes at the typewriter. 


82. Efficiency. — Persons who have disorderly minds 
write in haphazard style, for they do not discriminate be- 
tween significant and trivial facts. A story written from 
jumbled notes is usually too full at some points and far too 
meager at others. Preliminary arrangement of material 
gives the reporter opportunity to estimate the relative im- 
portance of the facts he has to handle and to avoid the 
blunder of overplaying some and underplaying others. 
The effect of careful organization is apparent at once. An 
article written from well-arranged notes is seldom cut by the 
copy reader, but one which is taken from unorganized notes 
nearly always is “ butchered”? unmercifully. The writer 
may win a reputation for efficiency by giving a little care to 
the preparation of material. 


83. Accuracy. — When a reporter is obliged to break off 
writing every few seconds to search hurriedly through his 
notebook for information he needs, he is likely to make seri- 
ous mistakes. It is almost impossible for him to keep his 
mind on the development of his story when he must stop 
repeatedly to hunt for a fugitive name or fact. In order to 
do his best work, he must have his attention concentrated on 
his writing. Many a libel suit against a newspaper results 
from too hurried composition from notes which have not 
been organized properly. Often important details are over- 
looked by the person who is attempting to organize and write 
his story at the same time. With his attention divided be- 
tween his almost illegible notes and the story he is writing, 
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the reporter cannot hope to produce accurate, emphatic, and 
logical sentences. Only one thing can be done well at a time. 


84. Fairness. — In writing of a controversy, it is unfor- 
tunately easy to impart editorial bias by emphasizing some 
of the facts and suppressing others. The reporter who warps 
a story deliberately violates the newspaper code and should 
be dismissed from his position. The honorable worker, 
however, often through carelessness distorts facts as badly 
as the deliberate offender because he does not handle his notes 
correctly. If the notes are properly organized, both sides 
of the question will be apparent to the writer, and can be 
presented fairly. If the notes are not organized, even the 
most conscientious reporter may overlook an important 
detail and, as a result of the oversight, turn out a story which 
is unfair to one side. 


85. Clearness. — When a story is written disconnectedly 
and without orderly arrangement of its parts, it is confusing 
to the reader. The reporter must be careful particularly to 
keep time and space relations perfectly clear. To gain the 
necessary clarity, he must present his facts in the exact order 
in which he wishes his readers to receive them. Any desired 
effect may be obtained by clever arrangement of story phases. 
If a story has been written from logically arranged notes, 
it should give the reader a clear-cut, definite impression — 
produce an effect of unity and coherence. 


86. Interest. — That organization of material makes for 
interest in the story is a statement that needs little expla- 
nation. With his notes so arranged that he can read them 
at a glance, the reporter can keep his attention unswervingly 
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upon his writing. He is free from the petty annoyance of 
stopping to hunt for important odds and ends that have been 
lost in a muddle of minor details and he can give his whole 
mind to the weaving of the thread of his narrative. In 
every series of events there is a dominant tone which is ap- 
parent to the person who has the right perspective. When 
a reporter must leave his writing to paw through a sheaf of 
disorderly notes, however, he loses his perspective for the 
moment and gets away from the central idea. To work out 
a story logically — give it its proper tone — requires the 
writer’s undivided attention. Vividness, emphasis, and 
appeal — the qualities that underlie interest — cannot be 
put into composition by a reporter whose mind is on the 
mechanics of his work. 


87. Four Orders of Organization. — There are four 
orders of organization: the simple time order; the de- 
scriptive order; the expository, or complex, order, and the 
suspense order. Of these the time order is the most im- 
portant for the reporter to remember, for it is used in ninety- 
five per cent of the stories he writes. The descriptive and 
expository orders are used separately in only a few stories — 
probably not more than two per cent of those which appear 
in an ordinary paper. The suspense order, once taboo in 
the newspaper editorial room, has come into prominence in 
the last few years and now governs about three per cent of 
the stories in the leading papers. It is impossible to draw a 
strict line of demarkation between any two of the orders, 
for they are used frequently in combinations of two or more. 
Almost every narrative contains some description and exposi- 
tion. Sometimes the straight time order is climactic and 
closely resembles the suspense order. 
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88. The Time Order. — In describing a simple series of 
events, the reporter should follow as far as possible the 
natural chronological sequence. Established newspaper 
custom requires, however, that he put the most striking 
facts first, leaving unimportant details till the last. The 
reason for this peculiar requirement is that the story often 
must be shortened in succeeding editions of the paper. If 
the main facts are presented complete in the first few para- 
graphs, the necessary curtailment may be accomplished 
quickly and without destroying the sense of the story by 
the striking off of the last paragraph or paragraphs. 

Up-to-date methods of copy reading have modified the 
old custom somewhat on a few papers and made it permissible 
for the reporter to leave strong points for his concluding 
sentences, but on most publications the old rule still prevails. 
It is sometimes difficult to put the important facts first and 
at the same time keep to a strict time order. This difficulty 
can be overcome by describing the important events first 
in chronological order and then adding the minor details in 
the same sequence, indicating the time relation of the two 
parts of the story by a sentence or paragraph of transition. 


89. The Time Order Illustrated. — In the following story 
the time relations are kept perfectly clear despite the fact 
that the most important details are taken out of their regular 
order and presented first : 


After a third unsuccessful trip to France in search of his bride, 
to whom he was married while serving as a first lieutenant in 
the A. E. F., Charles C. Maine has made up his mind that she 
is lost to him forever and he has begun suit in the supreme court 
for a divorce based on the wife’s absence for five years. 

Maine was a student at Lafayette college when he enlisted 
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for overseas service. In June, 1918, at Muir, Seine, France, he 
married Germaine Mirelle. Soon after his marriage to the 
French girl he was seriously wounded in battle. Maine still is 
undergoing treatment at the naval hospital in Brooklyn. 

The couple came to this country within a month after they 
were married, the return of the lieutenant being necessary be- 
cause of his wounds. They went to Binghamton, N. Y., and 
while Maine was in a hospital, Mrs. Maine occupied an apart- 
ment. The French bride did not remain there long. One 
day she disappeared. Thinking that his wife had got homesick 
and had gone back to France, Lieutenant Maine went abroad 
in search of her as soon as his physical condition would permit. 
He made inquiries of Mrs. Maine’s mother and some of her 
friends, but they told him they did not know where the young 
woman was. 

Disappointed, Maine returned to this country, but he did 
not give up his search or lose hope of recovering his war-bride. 
Twice again he went to France. On the third visit he was 
unable to locate even the parents of Mrs. Maine, who had re- 
moved from their former home. Five years having elapsed 
since the disappearance of Mrs. Maine, without as much as a 
word to indicate where she is or that she is alive, the A. E. F. 
hero has abandoned all hope of a reunion and asks that a divorce 
decree be granted to close the romance officially. 


90. The Descriptive Order. — If a student were to show 
the school assembly room to his mother, he would escort her 
around the room, pointing out the objects of interest in the 
order of their placement. He would not weary her by drag- 
ging her back and forth from one corner to another. The re- 
porter who writes a story descriptive of the same room must 
be just as careful to avoid overworking his reader’s mind as 
he would be to avoid tiring his mother. He must make 
known the point of view of his description at the very begin- 
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ning and then keep to that point of view until he has com- 
pleted his story. The descriptive order is that of simple 
space relations. 


91. The Descriptive Order Illustrated. — The following 
article illustrates the correct use of the descriptive, or space, 
order : 


In readiness for the County Fair planned by the Girl’s club, 
the Norfolk gymnasium looked like a real midway last night. 
Booths of every description, decked with gaudy colors and 
flaunting bright banners, lined the walls. 

To the left of the Fourth avenue entrance was a huge candy 
stand. This booth was a mass of red and blue bunting. Girls 
in white offered the candy to the crowd. 

Beyond the candy stand on the left was a fortune teller’s 
tent. Next to this was a pennant counter. The corner next 
the pennant counter was taken up by a “ Photograft ”’ gallery. 

Ranged along the left wall were a “motion picture” theater, 
a museum, a “fish pond,” and a circus side show. Each of 
these ‘“ concessions ’”’ was advertised by a ‘“ ballyhoo”’ an- 
nouncer. Flags and bright banners made the whole wall glow 
with color. 

At the center of the side of the room opposite the main en- 
trance was the large, prettily decorated stage for the free per- 
formance. A thirty-piece band occupied the space between the 
circus side show and the stage. In the space between the stage 
and the right side of the gymnasium were a “ wild animal” 
show and a “ baby ”’ show. 

Just around the corner from the “ baby ” show was a clown 
circus. Next in line was a “pink lemonade” stand. An 
auction shop and a vaudeville theater took up the remaining 
space on the right side of the room. 

A single ‘ concession,” a carnival doll booth, stood between 
the right side of the room and the Fourth avenue entrance. 
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Streamers of red and blue, the school colors, were strung from 
the cluster of electric lights at the center of the ceiling to the 
tops of the booths. The floor under this canopy was clear for 
dancing, and ‘‘ burnt cork”? Topsies sold. dance tickets and 
carnival novelties among the crowd. 


92. The Expository Order. — The expository, or complex, 
order is that in which the writer begins with things known 
and from them proceeds to things unknown. It is the order 
of increasing complication. This method of writing is use- 
ful to the school reporter, who often is required to describe 
scientific experiments in such a way that they will be under- 
stood by those who have never studied science. 
The method of exposition which the geometry teacher uses 
in explaining a problem exemplifies the use of the complex 
order. The teacher starts with statements which the stu- 
dent knows to be true and from them derives other truths by 
logical reasoning. Just so the reporter who would make clear 
the working principles of some new invention or the solu- 
tion of some difficult scientific problem must start with 
familiar ideas and from them lead gradually to the unfamil- 
iar ideas which he wishes to explain. 


93. The Expository Order Illustrated. — In the following 
story of the air tunnel in the Boeing airplane laboratory at 
the University of Washington the reporter has followed the 
expository order in a most interesting way : 


How the terrific speed of the modern airplane has been at- 
tained is a mystery to the average person. Just before the last 
Pulitzer Trophy race an unexpected problem was presented 
when one of the fast planes with internally braced monoplane 
wings developed what has been called ‘‘ wing-flutter.”’ 

The officer who was testing the plane had climbed to a high 
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altitude before fully opening his throttle. With motor full on 
the tips of the wings acted queerly. The pilot tried to counter- 
act the movement with the control stick, but it tore loose from 
his hands, banging around in the cockpit, until in desperation 
the pilot kicked himself clear and jumped out of the machine. 
He pulled the emergency parachute open and landed safely, 
but his arms and the inside of his legs were beaten by the con- 
trol stick until they resembled raw meat. 

This illustrates some of the problems that confront aéronauti- 
cal engineers; problems that cannot be solved by the hit-or- 
miss methods of experiments with actual machines in the air. 

The wind-tunnel is one means devised for solving these prob- 
lems. In the Boeing Aéronautical laboratory, located about a 
block northwest of Engineering hall, there is, among other 
equipment, a wind-tunnel in which to test wing sections and 
stream-lined bodies, to determine their lift and drag and other 
characteristics. A large four-bladed air propeller, driven by an 
electric motor, sucks the air through the wooden tunnel, making 
an artificial wind with a velocity of 55 miles an hour. 

The form to be tested is suspended in the center of the tunnel 
where the unbroken current of air strikes it. By means of 
delicate instruments it is possible for the investigator to get 
accurate information. 

The laboratory was given to the University in 1918 by 
W. E. Boeing of the Boeing Airplane company of Seattle. Stu- 
dents at the University who are studying aéronautical engineer- 
ing use it in their practical work. 


94. The Suspense Order. — The suspense, or climactic, 
order is the short-story order. If one were to tell a funny 
anecdote, he would hardly begin by revealing the point of 
the joke. If he were to tell an adventure story which worked 
up to a smashing dramatic climax, he would not spoil the 
effect by announcing the outcome prematurely. The sus- 
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pense order is that in which the outcome of the incidents is 
not revealed until the last part of the story. Newspapers 
sometimes use suspense stories, although such stories violate 
the old rule which demands that the gist of the narrative 
be told in the first few lines. A series of events must have 
a great deal of “ punch,” however, to merit the short-story 
treatment in a newspaper. The suspense order is an ex- 
tremely difficult one to use. It should be employed spar- 
ingly by the young reporter. 


95. The Suspense Order Illustrated. — The following 
story contains feature interest which would be lost if any 
other order than that of suspense were used : 


Mysterious rappings which might have thrilled an Oliver 
Lodge caused considerable excitement in the Raleigh assembly 
room this morning while Dick Smith, president of the Boys’ 
club, was making his address of welcome to the incoming fresh- 
men. 

The rappings came from the west side of the room. They 
began soon after Smith started to talk and continued during 
most of his speech, becoming loud and rapid when he raised his 
voice, and dying away to slow, soft pats when he spoke softly. 
When he paused, they stopped altogether. 

At first the speaker was visibly embarrassed. He cast furtive 
looks toward the west side of the room and began to stammer. 
Then, hearing a snicker from some little freshman, he frowned 
warningly at the boys who were sitting near the spot from which 
the sound was coming. Finally he turned in indignation toward 
the supposed offenders and demanded silence. 

Then a funny thing happened. From behind the piano came 
Smith’s pet bull pup, the dog whose tail he had refused for 
humanitarian reasons to have cut off. The pup had been wag- 
ging its tail against the floor at the sound of its master’s voice. 
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How the pup got into the assembly hall is unknown. Smith 
suspects his little brother of guilty knowledge, but has been 
unable to prove that his suspicions are well founded. 


96. What Order to Select. — Every story lends itself 
readily to some order of organization. To choose the right 
order, the reporter has only to study his notes intelligently. 
Some beginners follow fads in organization, distorting the 
sequence of facts to produce unusual effects. This practice 
is bad and should not be tolerated by a city editor. The 
reporter’s duty is to write the story speedily, accurately, and 
interestingly. He should choose, therefore, the order of 
organization best suited to speed, accuracy, and interest. 


EXERCISES 


A. The following stories are faultily organized. Criticize 
and rewrite them in proper order. 


1. At an assembly held this morning for the purpose of giving 
out athletic letters Principal Henry P. Miller announced three 
important changes in the program. 

Twelve football men received first-team letters, and five 
basket-ball players received letters. Those receiving first- 
team letters were: Bellaire, Fleming, Norton, Moore, Green- 
halgh, Thompson, Carr, Beum, Schmid, Sullivan, Lathrop, 
Carlisle, Rogers, and Libby. 

Mr. Miller announced that the session period would be length- 
ened five minutes on Wednesday mornings to give News repre- 
sentatives time to distribute papers. He also announced that 
students coming for second-period classes must go to the audi- 
torium to study if they arrived too early for their classes. The 
other program change was to give five minutes more for the first 
period. 

The basket-ball letters were awarded to Greenhalgh, Beum, 
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Williams, Keegan, and Moore. The assembly ended with the 
singing of the school song. 

2. North Wallace’s new swimming pool is a beauty. It is 
lined with spotless white tiling. There is a diving board. A 
flight of marble steps goes down into the water. 

The water is changed twice a day. It is ten feet deep at one 
end and two feet deep at the other. There is a rope across the 
first part of the deep water when beginning classes are in the 
pool. 

The ceiling is all glass and quite low. The dimensions of the 
tank are sixty-four by thirty feet. There are shower baths at 
each side. 

8. M. S. Pierce of the manual training department today 
showed the boys in his first-period class how to square a corner 
without asquare. He had them set three stakes in the form of a 
right triangle and measure the hypotenuse of the triangle. If 
the square of the hypotenuse was equal to the sum of the squares 
of the two sides of the triangle, the corner was square because 
it was a right angle. The boys said they were glad to know 
that geometry was of some practical value. 

4. Rosa Coplin, the little Jewish girl who came to Liberty 
high school from Russia two months ago, tried to commit sui- 
cide today by jumping into the Liberty high swimming pool 
because she had received no word from her parents and believed 
they were dead. She was rescued by Mary Fenlon, a sopho- 
more. 

She has been staying at the Y. W. C. A. Every day for two 
months she has rushed from school to the Y. W. C. A. to ask 
whether there was a letter for her. She said she got desperate. 

Her parents were found two hours after her attempt at suicide. 
Now she is glad she did not succeed. In Russia the Coplins 
were of the nobility. 

(Note: Reorganize the story of Rosa Coplin in the suspense 
order. ) 
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B. Reorganize each of the following sets of notes in the 
order which will make the most effective story : 


1. Mary Brown is a senior in Bainbridge high school. 

She saved her brother Charles from drowning. 

She lives at 1220 Fifteenth avenue. 

She has been recommended for the Carnegie hero medal. 

Her brother fell into the Bainbridge river from the railroad 
trestle two blocks from the Brown home. 

Mary saw him fall. 

She was helping her mother in the kitchen at the time. 

She ran to the river, which is two blocks north of the Brown 
home. 

The accident occurred at 2:30 Pp. M. yesterday. 

The boy had been playing with his cousin, Walter James. 

Neither boy could swim. 

The girl learned to swim at high school this year. 

She got the boy out of the water by diving for him. 

She rolled him on an old barrel which she found near the 
bridge. 

The mother had fainted at sight of the boy’s fall. 

Mary is 16 years old. Charles is 10. Walter is 9. 

Charles is none the worse for the accident today. 

Mrs. Brown had just recovered from her faint when Mary 
and Walter came into the kitchen with Charles. 

The girl was half leading, half carrying Charles. 

2. Dickson high school is to have a new swimming pool. 

It will be built in the basement of the north wing of the build- 
ing. 

Plans have been approved by the board of education. 

The pool has been needed for a long time. 

Principal John M. Barnes said today, “ This is one of the 
biggest Christmas gifts I ever received.” 

The board voted the improvement the day before Christmas. 

The cost of the pool is to be about $50,000. 
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Bids for the construction work were opened January 2. 

Today, January 3, the contract was let to Black and Company, 
Builders. 

There are 3500 students in Dickson high school. 

All of these will be benefited by the new pool. 

Swimming classes will start under a competent instructor as 
soon as the pool is ready. 

The instructor has not been elected. 

The contract calls for completion of the pool by April 1. 

Dimensions of the pool will be 64 feet by 30 feet. 


3. Gail Vanderlast, captain of the Franklin high school 
basket-ball team, was caught attempting to skip school today. 

He has been given an extra study period for one month as 
punishment. 

Vanderlast has been asking Dan Todd, editor of the News, 
how he succeeded in getting out of school during study periods. 
He has asked this question daily for a month. 

Todd told him at first that he had an excuse to leave school 
on News business. This was true, but Vanderlast did not 
believe it. 

Todd told Vanderlast last week that he skipped school by 
crawling out the window of the Housekeeping suite on the base- 
ment floor of the building. 

Today Vanderlast boasted to his friends that he was going 
to skip school by climbing out the window at the beginning 
of the seventh period. 

Principal W. T. Fletcher usually takes a walk during the 
seventh period on the sidewalk which passes the Housekeep- 
ing suite. 

The principal laughed when Vanderlast came crawling out 
almost at his feet. 

Vanderlast has sworn to get even with Dan Todd. 

“He insisted on my lying to him,” said Dan to a reporter 
today. “I did no more than oblige him.”’ 
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4. W. S. Starr, instructor in automobile repairing, has de- 
signed a novel camping outfit. 

The outfit can be carried on an automobile step. 

It contains a small ax, a frying pan, four tin cups, four tin 
plates, four knives, four forks, an oilskin tent, a canvas bed 
with collapsible iron frame, a water pail, and a coffee pot. 

The bottom of the box forms the top of the stove. 

The entire outfit weighs only 50 pounds. 

The box is three feet long, eighteen inches wide, and a foot 
deep. 

The top of the box opens like double cellar doors. 

These doors are the legs of the stove. 

There is a hole in the bottom of the box where the tent is 
placed. 

This hole is used for a smoke hole when the box becomes a 
stove. 


5. The Amphion club held its first meeting of the year today, 
Friday, September 10. 

Fifteen old members were present. 

The club enjoyed a social hour and a musical program. 

Irene Martin, a junior who is trying out for the club, played 
a violin solo. 

She will be voted into membership in the club as soon as she 
has played before assembly. 

The Amphion assembly will be held next Friday at 10 a.m. 

John Wilson was elected president for this year. 

He succeeds William Bruce, who was graduated in June. 

Other officers will be elected at the next regular meeting, 
Friday, September 17. 

C. Olin Rice, faculty director of the club, spoke on Chinese 
music after Miss Martin had finished playing. 

He illustrated his talk with selections from Chinese opera 
played on a concert grand Victrela loaned for the occasion by 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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The Amphion club will conduct tryouts for new members 
next Friday afternoon in the auditorium. 

Membership is given to applicants who sing or play well 
enough to appear before the assembly. 

6. John Higgins, a freshman, fractured his right arm today, 
December 5. 

He was swinging by his hands from the casing above the 
locker-room door. 

Some other freshman boys dared him to strike his feet against 
the ceiling. 

He tried the feat and fell. 

His arm was twisted under him. 

He is 14 years old. 

He was taken into the gymnasium office. 

Dr. J. F. Hall, who had come to the high school to watch the 
basket-ball practice, set the bone. 

The small bone in the lower arm was broken. 

The break is not serious. 

The boy will be well in a few days. 

Freshmen have been forbidden to play in the locker room 
when no instructor is present. 

The three boys who were with Higgins told Dr. Hall about 
the accident. 

Dr. Hall was in the gymnasium office alone at the time. 

He did not know the boys. The boys hurried away before 
he could get their names. 

Higgins refuses to tell who was with him. 

The accident happened at 5:30 while the basket-ball players 
and coaches were in the shower rooms. 


Tue Riaut Expression to Use 
1. Do not use of with outside and inside. 
Wrong: He stood just outside of the house. 


Right: He stood just outside the house. 
Right: He found it inside the field. 
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2. Partake of means to share. It is not to be used as a 
synonym for eat. 

Wrong: I shall partake of only a light meal. 
Right: I shall eat only a light meal. 
Right: Will you partake of his hospitality ? 

3. Per is a Latin preposition. It should govern only Latin 
accusatives, never English words. Write a or the instead of per 
with English words. 

Wrong: He gets five dollars per day. 
Right: He gets five dollars a day. 
Right: The price is five cents the copy. 
4. Do not use plan with on. 
Wrong: I plan on going to the party. 
Right: I plan going to the party; (or) I plan to go to the 
party. 

5. Plenty should never be used as an adverb instead of quite. 

Wrong: It is plenty good enough for me. 
Right: It is quite good enough for me. 
6. Do not use propose for purpose. 
Wrong: I propose to go to town tonight. 
Right: I purpose to go to town tonight. 

7. Providing is never to be used for provided. 
Wrong: I will go, providing he accompanies me. 
Right: I will go, provided he accompanies me. 

8. Do not write of a good many or a considerable number as 
quite a few or of a good deal or a considerable amount as quite a 
little. 

Wrong: There were quite a few bushes, and I got quite 
a little fruit. 

Right: There were a good many (a considerable number 
of) bushes, and I got a considerable quantity (a good 
deal of) fruit. 
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9. Do not write rarely ever for rarely or hardly ever. 


Wrong: I rarely ever play. 
Right: I rarely play; (or) I hardly ever play. 


10. Never use of with a noun which is the object of remember. 


Wrong: I remember of speaking to you. 
Right: I remember speaking to you. 


THE Cus Reportser’s Story (Diction EXERCISE) 


Study the preceding list of correct expressions, then cor- 
rect the following story. 


To partake of a picnic lunch at Broadview is a rare treat, 
providing one does not mind eating men’s cooking. The men’s 
club have put up a stove inside of a small inclosure where it is 
shielded from the wind and they cook quite a few excellent 
dishes on it. 

The writer never remembers of eating a better steak than he 
had from this stove last night. In fact such a toothsome steak 
is rarely ever to be had anywhere. The writer plans on going to 
the camp often, as many times per week as he ean. 

The men propose to continue the camp for several weeks. 
Their idea is plenty good enough to merit support from the 
whole city. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LEAD 


97. Importance of a Strong Beginning.— Whether a 
news story will be read through or passed by with only a 
glance is determined by the attention-arresting qualities of 
its opening sentences. If the first few words attract the 
reader and excite his curiosity, he is likely to read what 
follows, even when the events recorded are of little con- 
sequence ; but if the beginning is dull and uninviting, he sel- 
dom will go into it far enough to learn what the story is 
about. 

The first concern of the reporter after he has completed 
the organization of his notes is, therefore, to pick out the 
most striking features and play them up in a lively and 
curlosity-exciting beginning. This beginning is called the 
lead. It is a very small part of the story, — frequently 
only a single sentence, and never more than two or three 
paragraphs — but it outweighs in importance the larger 
part, or body. 


98. Leads of Two Types. — Leads are of two types, the 
summarizing and the informal. The summarizing lead tells, 
in a sentence or two, the gist of the story. It answers in the 
briefest way possible the questions who, what, how, when, 
where, and why, leaving the details to be brought out in the 
body of the story. The informal lead does not summarize 


the main points of the story but merely piques the reader’s 
99 
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curiosity with an intimation that something interesting is 
coming. Of the two types of lead the first is the easier to 
write and, for that reason, the more commonly used. 


99. The Summarizing Lead. — Before he starts to write 
_a summarizing lead for a story, the reporter must make sure 
that he has the who, what, how, when, where, and why. He 
will then have little difficulty in selecting the one of these 
cardinal points that deserves emphasis and deciding on a 
method of attack which will play it up effectively. Any story 
that is worth printing has some feature that is more interest- 
ing than its commonplace details. For that feature the 
copy writer must be on the alert. He must present it at 
the very beginning of his lead, not bury it in a mass of intro- 
ductory material. 

Too many newspaper workers are content with telling the 
who, what, how, where, and why in whatever order seems 
easiest, without regard for their relative importance. The 
result of that kind of writing is bound to read like a dry- 
goods merchant’s inventory or a bill of lading. ‘“‘ Punch,” 
the sprightly touch of human interest that gives a story a 
lively tone, can be had in the summarizing lead as well as 
in the most extravagant informal introduction. All that is 
needed to make this touch possible is a little care in the 
arrangement of facts. 


100. Lead Arrangement Illustrated. — The following ex- 
amples of summarizing leads show how the order of details 
may be changed to play up different points in a story: 


(1) John Johnson, a senior (who) attempted suicide (what) 
at 3 o’clock this afternoon (when) by throwing himself headfirst 
(how) from the balcony of the school auditorium (where). He 
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was despondent because he had failed in a geometry examina- 
tion (why). He was knocked senseless by the fall but was not 
seriously injured (more what). 

(2) Despondent because he had failed in a geometry ex- 
amination (why), John Johnson, a senior (who), attempted sui- 
cide (what) by throwing himself headfirst from the baleony 
(how) of the school auditorium (where) at 3 o’clock this after- 
noon (when). He was not seriously injured (more what). 

(3) In an attempt at suicide (what) John Johnson, a senior 
(who), hurled himself from the baleony (how) of the school 
auditorium (where) at 3 o’clock this afternoon (when). He was 
not seriously injured (more what). Despondency over his failure 
in a geometry examination was the reason for the act (why). 

(4) Throwing himself headfirst from the balcony (how) of 
the school auditorium (where) at 3 o’clock this afternoon (when), 
John Johnson, a senior (who), attempted suicide (what) because 
he had failed in a geometry examination (why). He was not 
seriously injured (more what). 

(5) At 3 o’clock this afternoon (when) John Johnson, a senior 
(who), attempted suicide (what) by hurling himself headfirst 
from the balcony (how) of the school auditorium (where). He 
was despondent because he had failed in a geometry examina- 
tion (why). Although badly shaken by the fall, he will live 
(more what). 

(6) In the school auditorium (where) at 3 o'clock this after- 
noon (when) John Johnson, a senior (who), attempted suicide 
(what) by hurling himself from the balcony (how). Despondency 
over a failure in geometry was the reason for the act (why). 
Johnson was not seriously injured (more what). 

The first lead features the who; the second, the why; 
the third, the what; the fourth, the how; the fifth, the 
when, and the sixth, the where. It is obvious that neither 
the fifth nor the sixth lead will do. The place and time of 
the occurrence are of only secondary importance. The 
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fourth lead is much better than the last two, but it gives an 
unimportant point, the time, before it brings out the really 
startling information that a high school senior has attempted 
suicide. This lead could be made more effective by shifting 
the time element from third to fifth place in the arrange- 
ment, but it would still give the effect of being crowded 
with details. The third lead is very nearly good. Its only 
weakness is in delaying the why, one of the two most striking 
features. There is considerable difference in the effective- 
ness of the first two leads. The second stresses the cause 
for the attempt at suicide and has what is known in 
newspaper parlance as feature interest. The first tells the 
facts simply and with some emphasis, but it leaves till near 
the last the reason for the act. An editor who was seeking to 
enliven the tone of his paper would select the second lead. 
When a reporter is in doubt about the selection of a point 
to feature, he should consult his city editor. Ordinarily, 
however, he will need no assistance if he studies the facts 
intelligently. 


101. The Lead Should Not Be Overburdened. — The 
lead should never be burdened with minor details. If the 
whole story is told in the lead, nothing more should be 
written. Compression is of primary importance in the turn- 
ing out of copy, and repetition is unpardonable. The re- 
porter who overloads his opening sentences with particulars 
in a determined effort to predigest all the facts for the hur- 
ried reader kills the body of his story by stealing all its 
thunder and defeats his own purpose. Nobody but a teacher 
of rhetoric will have patience to wade through a long series 
of complicated constructions such as this ‘“ catch-all”? be- 
ginning requires. The busy reader will glance over ten short, 
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emphatic sentences more quickly and readily than he will 
puzzle out one long, involved statement which attempts to 
tell everything at once. Like the show window of a shop, 
the lead should contain tempting samples attractively dis- 
played, not the entire stock in trade. 


102. Liveliness Improves the Lead. — Stories which are 
made exceedingly dull by stereotyped methods of writing 
may be brightened amazingly by a touch of human interest. 
At the University of Washington one of the quarterly re- 
ceptions given by the Women’s league for new girl students 
was written up by a girl reporter on The University Daily 
in such a way that even the seniors, who had seen so many 
stories about Women’s league receptions that they had 
grown weary of them, read the description with interest. 
Instead of the worn-out opening, ‘‘ New girl students of the 
University will be welcomed by the Women’s league with a 
tea and dance at Meany hall Friday,” this clever reporter 
wrote a lead which announced, ‘ Eve is going to get even 
with Adam by taking her apple over in the corner and eating 
it all by herself; for women will eat, talk, and dance with 
women only at the Women’s league reception for new girl 
students at Meany hall Friday.” This beginning was not 
far fetched enough to appear strained, yet it attracted at- 
tention and was more effective, therefore, than the formal 
lead. If the lead contains a touch of liveliness to color the 
drab facts of the story, it is almost always effective. 


103. The Lead Must Be Complete. — Although the over- 
burdened beginning is bad, it is not so faulty as the lead which 
omits necessary information. The summarizing lead should 
answer all fundamental questions about the event it records, 
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for the omission of a single point may make an account in- 
accurate or misleading. The reporter must study the facts 
he is to present and see that his lead makes clear the gist 
of them. There must be a who, a what, a when, and a where 
in every story. If there are a why and a how for the oc- 
currence reported, these points must be included also. 

The lead should contain just enough information to es- 
tablish each point clearly, not a word more. Thus in the 
lead of the school paper story concerning the rash act of 
~ John Johnson it is absolutely necessary to mention the class 
of which John is a member. There might be twenty John 
Johnsons in a large high school. If the story of John’s 
attempt to kill himself is to be printed in a daily newspaper 
in the boy’s home city, the where given in the school publi- 
cation’s account must be made more specific by the addition 
of the name of the school. In an account which is to ap- 
pear in a paper of another city the name of the city in which 
John Johnson lives must be included in the lead. 

It is not necessary that the lead give John’s age, the names 
and address of his parents, the names of the persons who 
picked him up, the number of the balcony seat which was 
nearest the spot from which he leaped, or the name of the 
teacher of the geometry class. The reporter should remem- 
ber that every story is made up of two parts, — a lead and 
a body. The purpose of the body is to supply details which 
cannot be included in the lead without making that part of 
the account cumbersome. 


104. Useful Lead Forms.— Many reporters begin vir- 
tually all their stories with names. Others overwork the 
articles a, an, and the as first words. In the paper with a 
really interesting style a variety of grammatical forms is 
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used to avoid the monotony of these trite openings. Usu- 
ally it is bad form to begin a story with an article or with a 
timal adverb such as yesterday, today, or recently. Because 
of its position at the first of the story the opening word 
ought to be significant, or at least somewhat interesting. 

Possible ways of starting leads are numerous enough to 
afford rather a wide choice to the discriminating writer. 
A story may begin with: (1) a simple statement, (2) a series 
of simple statements, (3) a substantive clause, (4) a condi- 
tional clause, (5) a causal clause, (6) a purpose clause, (7) a 
concessive clause, (8) a temporal clause, (9) an infinitive 
phrase, (10) a participial phrase, (11) a prepositional phrase, 
(12) an absolute construction. Each one of these forms has 
its particular uses. In handling general assignments, the 
reporter will find knowledge of the lead forms almost indis- 
pensable. 


105. The Simple Statement.— For the story which 
contains a single impressive fact which can be stated em- 
phatically in a few words the simple-statement lead is best. 
This lead usually begins with a name or with some important 
common noun. It would be difficult to compose a more 
effective opening for the story of the death of Theodore 
Roosevelt than the simple statement, ‘“ Theodore Roosevelt 
is dead.” The details of the death can be left to the body of 
the story. Stripped of verbiage, this terse sentence is in 
the highest sense effective and appropriate. 

On the morning after the death of President Warren G. 
Harding many newspapers announced, “ Warren Gamaliel 
Harding, president of the United States, died at 7:30 P.M. 
yesterday at the Palace hotel, San Francisco.” Others used 
the shorter sentence, ‘‘ President Harding is dead.” The 
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purpose of these leads was to present the sad news as simply 
and directly as possible. Stories in later editions of the 
papers carried much more elaborate opening sentences, but 
none was so effective as the simple statement. 

It is far more forceful to write, ““ McKinley defeated Adams 
in the annual cross-country race yesterday afternoon by a 
score of 14 to 21,” than to begin with, “In a cross country 
race featured by gameness of the runners from both schools 
McKinley scored a hard-won victory over Adams at the 
Fairgrounds course yesterday afternoon. The score was 
14 to 21.” The victory and the score are the real features 
of the story. To mention other particulars first only re- 
tards the action and delays the announcement of the sig- 
nificant facts. 


106. A Series of Simple Statements. — In action stories 
a series of simple statements is most useful. Caution must 
be observed in such leads, however, to avoid the broken, 
choppy manner of writing called the “ bing-bing-bing ” 
style. By the use of short sentences the reporter may pro- 
duce a dramatic effect and at the same time play up several 
features which vie with one another in interest. Cleverness 
in changing the order of sentence elements is needed, how- 
ever, to keep the movement of the story smooth and the 
tone even. The following lead for a football story illustrates 
the method : 

Two perfectly executed forward passes in the last minute of 
play gave Madison the victory in the football game with Oshkosh 
at the Fairgrounds yesterday. The score was: Madison, 7; 
Oshkosh, 0. Jack Davis, the Madison quarterback, threw the 
passes. The first, which went to “ Brick” Johnson’s hands, 
put the ball on the Oshkosh 10-yard line. The second was 
shot across the goal line to Myron Hanley. Davis kicked goal. 
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107. The Substantive Clause. — The substantive clause 
is the ideal means of putting decisions, beliefs, opinions, in- 
direct questions, and indirect quotations at the beginnings 
of stories. It is much more effective to write, “‘ That Seattle 
must go back to the 10-cent carfare was the decision of the 
city council this morning,” than to open with, “ The city 
council at its regular weekly meeting this morning decided 
to reéstablish the 10-cent carfare on Seattle Municipal lines.” 
In the second lead the decision, the important part of the 
story, is buried under the stereotyped formula reporting the 
meeting of the council. 

The sentence, “‘ Whether Patterson is to have a new swim- 
ming tank or continue to use the Y. M. C. A. pool will be 
decided by the school board tonight,” is more emphatic than 
the statement, ‘‘ The school board will decide tonight whether: 
Patterson is to have a new swimming tank or continue to 
use the Y. M. C. A. pool.” At sight of the question con- 
cerning the swimming tank every Patterson reader would 
feel a thrill of anticipation which he would hardly experience 
on reading the prosaic words, ‘‘ The school board will de- 
cide tonight.” The leads which follow further illustrate 
the use of the substantive clause : 


1. That schools should be closed until the influenza epidemic 
has abated is the opinion expressed by Dr. Ralph Hendricks, 
public health officer, who visited Newcome high school today. 
(Opinion.) 

2. How Edison discovered the possibility of reproducing 
the sound of the human voice by means of wax records was 
demonstrated in the physics laboratory by F. G. Kennedy 
yesterday afternoon. (Indirect question.) 

3. That “ Brick ”’ Johnson is the most valuable athlete who 
ever attended Maddox was the statement of James Parsons, 
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athletic director, at this morning’s convocation. (Indirect 
quotation.) 

4. That the South End track team will win the dual meet 
from West End by a two-to-one score is the belief of J. Wesley 
Taylor, West End coach, who saw the South Side men in action 
at Pullman last week. (Belief.) 

5. That Ashland high school clubs must report their financial 
condition to the faculty auditor every month is the rule adopted 
by the faculty today. (Decision.) 


108. The Conditional Clause. —If humorous effect is 
desired or if significant conditions and their probable results 
are to be featured, the conditional clause is the strongest 
opening. An excellent beginning of the Seattle street-car 
story, before action had been taken by the council, would 
be, “If practical means cannot be worked out immediately 
to meet the $4000 daily deficit caused by the reduction of 
the street-car fare to five cents, Seattle must soon be without 
traction service.” 

Another familiar use of the “if ”’ clause is, “ If the family 
cat had not been asleep on the top step of the hall stairs last 
night, Bobby McManus might have captured Santa Claus. 
But Bobby stepped on the cat and aroused the house. A 
bump on the head was the extent of the little fellow’s injury.” 

A speculative sport story may employ the conditional 
clause lead thus: “‘ If the North football team defeats Blake 
County high school, the champion of the Southern district, 
and South defeats Fairchilds, the two Riverton schools will 
play their Thanksgiving game for the championship of the 
state.” 


109. The Causal Clause. — Causes and motives are the 
most interesting features of a great many newspaper stories. 
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These features can be brought to the fore easily by means 
of sentences starting with because or since. So frequent are 
the opportunities to use these causal clause leads that the 
reporter must be cautioned against overworking them. 
A few sentences should be sufficient to exemplify the use of . 
the construction. 


1. Because Don Byersdorf pitched three innings for the 
Joplin Southern association baseball team last summer, he has 
been declared ineligible to participate in high school athletics 
for one year. 

2. Because their scholarship was poor, four members of the 
University of Wisconsin football team were dismissed from the 
squad yesterday. 

3. Since 10,000 St. Louis citizens have sent to the school 
board signed objections to the plan to add 20 minutes to the 
school day to make up time lost during the influenza epidemic, 
the plan will be abandoned. Official announcement of the 
decision was made by the school board last night. 


110. The Purpose Clause.— When the purpose of an 
act is the most important feature of a story, the lead should 
begin either with a purpose clause or with an infinitive phrase. 
The infinitive phrase is much more frequently used than the 
longer purpose clause, for the clause is somewhat roundabout, 
has a formal tone that smacks of fine writing, and is exceed- 
ingly difficult to handle. Most newspaper editors balk at 
sentences beginning with the words in order that, objecting 
on the ground that such openings are cumbersome. ‘The 
purpose clause will be found valuable, however, in such leads 
as the following : 


1. That Fargo high school may remember her sons who gave 
their lives in the World War, a bronze memorial tablet bearing 
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the names of the students who died in service will be placed in 
the school assembly hall. 

2. In order that he might gain membership in an imaginary 
school organization called the “ Bums’ club,” Willis Decker, 
an Allegheny high school freshman, went to the police station 
last night and tried to rent a cell for a sleeping room. Decker 
told the desk sergeant that the “ club” admitted to member- 
ship only students who had spent a night in jail. Investiga- 
tion proved that the ‘ club’ was the invention of some sopho- 
mores who had been having fun at Decker’s expense. 


111. The Concessive Clause. — Concessive clauses are 
used infrequently to begin leads, but it is well for the re- 
porter to know how they may be employed. If a person 
has succeeded in a task despite seemingly overwhelming 
difficulties, the concessive clause may bring out the feature of 
his story more perfectly than any otherform. Examples are: 


1. Although knocked unconscious six times in the last 15 
minutes of play, John Higgins, right halfback of the Columbus 
high school football team, refused to quit the field and led his 
team to victory over Clinton high school at Clinton yesterday. 
Higgins scored the only touchdown of the game just a few 
seconds before the final whistle blew. 

2. Though Tom Flaherty, diminutive distance runner, did 
not win the mile race at Pullman Saturday, he earned the ad- 
miration of everybody at the meet by his exhibition of game- 
ness. He fell heavily as he was taking the lead 50 yards from 
the tape, but got up, sprinted past three runners who had forged 
ahead of him, and finished second, only a yard behind the 
winner. 


112. The Temporal Clause.— The temporal clause as 
an opening for a story is rare. Only when the time of an 
occurrence is more important than the occurrence itself or 
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must be given before the occurrence can be understood is 
the time clause useful. The following leads illustrate the 
correct use of the form: 


1. When the New Brunswick swimming pool is completed, 
a swimming instructor will be engaged for full-time work. 

2. After Hal Merritt had scored the final touchdown for 
Sioux Falls in the Thanksgiving game, Coach J. B. Mattes 
presented him with the ball as a memento of his last fight for 
the school. 

3. When Foran carried the ball over the Northeastern goal 
line in the first quarter of the Thanksgiving game, he scored the 
first touchdown made by Northeastern against Southeastern 
in seven years. 


113. The Infinitive Phrase. — The infinitive phrase is 
useful to play up purpose elements in the lead. It also brings 
out verbal ideas in a forceful way. By skillful handling of 
this form the reporter can put great dramatic force into the 
first lines of a story. In the airplane story which is given 
here to exemplify the infinitive lead the economy of words 
is noteworthy : 

To fall 4000 feet with a torn and useless parachute and yet 
to escape injury was the almost unbelievable experience of 
Lieutenant Ernest Tattersfield at the Foster-Russell Aviation 
field yesterday afternoon. The top of Tattersfield’s parachute 
was ripped to shreds at a height of 5000 feet by the propeller 
of an observer’s plane driven by Lieutenant Nick Mamer. 
Tattersfield fell like a shot for 4000 feet. A thousand feet from 
the ground he succeeded in loosing an emergency parachute, 
with which he floated safely to the landing field. 


114. The Participial Phrase. — For indicating method, 
manner, or attendant circumstances which are of primary 
importance in the story the participial lead form can hardly 
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be improved upon. “ Digging his way through a stone 
wall with only a piece of tin plate for an implement, James 
Harrow escaped from the Middle county jail last night.” 
This lead features the really important point in the story — 
the manner of the escape. Another example of this form is 
found in the football lead which starts : 


Catching a 15-yard forward pass from Leonard Zeil and 
dodging through the whole Washington State college football 
team for a touchdown in the last minute of play at Pullman 
yesterday, Wayne Hall won the game for Washington. The 
final score was: Washington, 16; Washington State, 13. 


115. The Prepositional Phrase.— The prepositional 
phrase is the best medium for featuring the means or method 
by which something is done. It is useful also in playing up 
causes and motives. Examples of the correct usage of the 
form are: 


1. With a soup spoon for a shovel Tom McPhee, an alleged 
murderer, dug his way out of the Middle county jail last night. 

2. By a 45-yard drop kick in the last five minutes of the 
game “ Bid’ Roberts won the game for Huron against the 
School of Mines football team at Rapid City Saturday. 

3. On account of his failure in a history examination Jim 
Blank, second-string quarterback on the University of Washing- 
ton football team, will be kept out of the game this fall. 

4. In an attempt to jump across the moat at the Stadium last 
night Tom Johnson, one of the drummers in the “‘ Americanus ”’ 
pageant, fell and broke his right hip. 


116. The Absolute Construction.— The absolute con- 
struction is a heritage from the Latin ablative absolute. It is 
somewhat difficult to master, but, once learned, is valuable 
for featuring underlying causes and motives. The student 
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will note that this construction in English is made up of a 
noun and either a participle or an adjective. The following 
examples should make clear the correct manner of using the 
form: 


1. His money gone, and his health broken, Tim Flaherty, 
one-time boss of the Seattle water front, limped into police 
headquarters today and asked the desk sergeant to give him 
a bed in a cell. 

2. Face deathly white, and eyes blazing dangerously, Martin 
Fenton, captain of the Hillton football team, dared his players, 
on pain of a thrashing, to let Burke score on them at Burke 
Saturday afternoon. The Hillton team seemed to derive fighting 
spirit from their leader, for they held their opponents for 
downs on their one-yard line and prevented a touchdown. 
Hillton won the game by a score of 6 to 0. 


117. The Informal Lead. — Because informal leads are 
extremely difficult to write, the high school student should 
use them sparingly. He will find a combination of the in- 
formal style with the summarizing form, as in the quoted 
lead concerning the University of Washington Women’s 
league reception, much better suited to his ability than the 
wholly informal beginning. Some informal leads may be 
attempted, but the student reporter is cautioned to beware 
of “featuritis,’ the malady that often incapacitates the 
beginner for writing real news. The kinds of informal 
leads are legion. To explain half of them would require a 
book. This chapter will touch upon just four: the question 
lead, the verse lead, the startling quotation lead, and the sus- 
pense lead. 


118. The Question Lead. — In a straight news story the 
question lead is bad form. It violates the sound newspaper 
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rule — ‘‘ Don’t ask ’em; tell em.” But in a story of strong 
feature interest the question sometimes makes an effective 
opening. The student should be able to get a fair working 
knowledge of this type of lead by examining the following 
examples : 


1. Who will win the Thanksgiving football game between 
West high school and Lincoln academy ? 

That is a question the rival coaches, the players themselves, 
and some 5000 students would give a good deal to be able to 
answer. From the sidelines it looks as if the teams were so 
evenly matched that the “ breaks of the game” might throw 
the victory either way. (A general sport prediction story 
follows.) 

2. What did Columbus say when he saw land? 

Whatever it was, it could not have thrilled with greater ecstasy 
than the “ Whee, we beat”’ of a little red-haired, freckled fresh- 
man when he read the news bulletin yesterday that Bainbridge 
had won the Tri-city meet. 

3. Is there a student in Madison high who has a heart big 
enough to play big brother to a hungry little boy ? 

The Boy’s federation is making a drive to find students 
who will take poor children to their homes for Thanksgiving 
dinner. 


119. The Verse Lead. — Original verse is beyond the 
power of average high school reporters, and most quotations 
are trite. Upon rare occasions, however, a bit of doggerel 
like the following from a high school weekly paper serves 
very well as a lead for a news-feature story : 


1. There was a young chap so benighted 
That he never knew when he was slighted ; 
He would go to a party and eat just as hearty 
As if he had been invited. 
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The News staff almost had a feast Friday afternoon. They 
found a freezer of ice cream, a huge box of dainty sandwiches, 
and a dozen plates of cake in the domestic science dining room. 
Nobody being on hand to stop them, they were proceeding to 
help themselves to the good things, when a crowd of angry Girls’ 
league members burst in on them and shooed them away. The 
girls finally relented enough to give each of the uninvited guests 
a sandwich, a dish of ice cream, and a piece of cake. The boys 
said they appreciated the sample. 


2. “ And when we snare the Golden Bear, 
They’ll never carry it back to California.” 


Exultant, the voices of 5000 Washington students rang out 
in their university’s song of defiance when the flash came over 
the wire yesterday that the Washington crew had defeated 
California by five lengths on the Oakland estuary. 


120. The Startling Quotation Lead. — Of all the informal 
leads the startling quotation is the easiest and most effec- 
tive to use. A speaker may say something that catches the 
attention of every student in an instant. That startling 
statement, quoted verbatim, is the ideal beginning for the 
school paper’s story of the speech. The startling quotation 
lead is self-explanatory. It may be used rather freely, as in 
the examples which follow : 


1. “ Jefferson is the cleanest school I ever saw.” 

With these words, spoken at the morning’s convocation, 
Principal Hopkin Jenkins voiced his approval of the Boy’s 
federation clean-up drive which ended last night. 

2. “ Didn’t you threaten to hit me, you big stiff? ” 

This was one of the questions Al Condon of Peaceful Valley 
used in cross examining a witness when he acted as his own 
lawyer in an assault-and-battery case in police court yesterday 
afternoon. 
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121. The Suspense Lead. — Like the suspense order of 
organization, the suspense lead is exceedingly difficult to 
write. It should be avoided by the beginner except in 
stories which would be spoiled by telling the outcome first. 
The suspense opening may be used occasionally in a story 
like the following : 


Tom Hawkins, who has won an enviable reputation among 
the anatomists of the University by his success as a provider of 
cats for dissection, but who has been roundly berated and 
threatened with dire punishment by every University District 
housewife who has lost a pet in the last year, went out yester- 
day to a new field to pursue his alleged nefarious practices. 

Somewhere on Queen Anne hill he scared up a pretty black 
and white puss and gave chase forthwith. The animal ran into 
a hollow log, and with a shout of triumph Tom dived after it. 

The shout quickly changed to a wail, however ; for the pretty 
puss proved to be a civet cat. 


122. Special Leads. — When a story is long and compli- 
cated, involves several names and addresses, or contains 
features which cannot be played up effectively in an or- 
dinary lead of reasonable length, a summary of the principal 
facts in tabular form or a striking quotation containing the 
feature may be placed in a rectangular space called a ‘ box ” 
at the beginning. Below this boxed summary or feature 
the story opens with a suitable secondary lead. Editors 
usually avoid frequent use of the box because it tends to 
make the appearance of the page stiff as if laid out with 
mechanical drawing tools. It is seldom that a story suf- 
ficiently long and involved for a box lead appears in a high 
school paper. The student make-up man should avoid the 
page pattern in imitation of the city daily. Examples of 
box leads follow : 
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i JOURNAL STAFF FOR Fatt SEMESTER 
Editor in Chief . . . . . . . Harvey Brassard 
School Editor . . . . . . . Louis Ashlock 
Associate Editor . . . . . . Ed Merrifield 

DEPARTMENTS 
Editorials. . ... . . . . Myron Bostwick 
Features . . .. =. . . . = Kenneth Porter 
Organizations . .. . . . . Kellog Finley 
Cartoons, Humor . . .. . . Fred Marshall 
REPORTERS 

Boys’ Federation . . . . . . Orlen Bailey 
Girls League . .. . . . . _Grace Logsdon 
Boys’ Athletics. . . . . . . William Hunter 
Girls’ Athletics. . . . . . . Edith Freeborg 
Convocations ... . . . _. . Merrill Hughes 
Exchanges, Library . . . . . Ed Nelson 
Dramatics, Faculty, . . . . . Irving Anschutz 

Business STAFF 
Circulation Manager . . . . . Lewis Lowry 
Advertising Manager . . . . . Victor Miller 
Treagurer’: % o. . = «. . = Herndon Mckay, 


Staff appointments for the Journal for the fall semester were 
announced yesterday by Principal T. H. Harvey. There will 
be .14 students on the editorial force and three chief workers 
in the business department. All are members of the class of 
January, 1922. The appointments were made upon recommen- 
dations of W. J. Sanders, head of the English department and 
director of the Journal. Assistants in the business department 
will be announced next week. 
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De BripeE Lerrer SENT TO CHARLES BLANK 


Mr. Charles Blank 
East Side High School, City 
Dear Mr. Blank: 
A check for $100 has been left at the Wager Cigar 
Store to cover your next month’s expenses. If you 


will agree to keep out of the game with —— tomorrow, 
the money is yours. 
It will not be necessary for you to do anwikare 
dishonest. Merely stay away from the field. 
Yours truly, 
Bert. 


This letter was received by Charles Blank, East Side quarter- 
back, this morning and turned over by him to Principal B. E. 
Chambers. Police detectives are looking for “ Bert.” The 
attempt to bribe an East Side player is the third of the season. 
School authorities have started abatement proceedings against 
the Wager cigar store. 


a THe Derap 


Charles Hoagland, St. Louis, Mo. 

Robert M. Hardy, Cleveland, Ohio 

Philip R. Levin, Chicago, Hl. 
SERIOUSLY INJURED 

Mabel Pierce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Robert Hardy, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Philip Levin, Chicago, III. 


Crashing over the edge of the High drive at 40 miles an hour, 
a Packard sedan carrying a tourist party of three men and three 
women rolled 800 feet to the bank of Hangman creek at 11 0’clock 
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last night. The three men were killed instantly. The women 
were hurt so badly that they are not expected to live. 


123. Accuracy the First Requisite. — Although much of a 
reporter’s value to his paper depends upon his ability to see 
features and play them up, he must never permit his desire 
to write a striking lead to lessen the accuracy of his story. 
The lead, on account of its prominence, must be perfectly 
clear and true in every detail. 

Some sensational papers publish stories which open with 
misleading statements and correct the false impressions 
later. This practice is one of the worst in the newspaper 
profession. It is far better in a lead to understate a fact 
than to exaggerate it in an attempt to trick the reader. 
Like the boy who called, “‘ Wolf, Wolf,” the reporter who 
writes inaccurate leads for the sake of effect will soon lose 
the confidence of his readers and his editor. 

The lead should introduce the story fairly and without 
exaggeration. If possible, it should excite the reader’s 
curiosity and lure him on to finish the story. It should 
establish an atmosphere or tone for the body of the narra- 
tive; that is, if the events recorded are funny, or pathetic, 
or dramatic, the lead should produce a humorous, or sad, or 
thrilling effect. A reporter can do nothing more reprehensi- 
ble than to write a facetious lead for a story of a serious 
or tragic event. It is almost equally bad to start a funny 
story in a tone of mock pathos. The latter practice is over- 
worked and, for that reason, fatal to the humorous effect of 
the story. 

As a final test for the lead the reporter should ask: Is 
it accurate? Is it interesting? Is it in keeping with the 
rest of the story? 
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EXERCISES 


A. Classify according to form the leads of all the stories in 
one issue of the New York Times, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, or some other carefully edited newspaper. What 
proportion of the leads start with a, an, or the? What propor- 
tion start with dates, places, or addresses? Work out the per- 
centage of frequency of occurrence of each of the twelve lead 
forms studied. 

B. Write a lead for each of the stories in the list of exercises 
at the end of Chapter VI. 

C. (Note: In this exercise there is a set of notes for each of 
the twelve lead forms explained in Chapter VII.) Write a 
lead for a story from each set of notes, choosing the form best 
suited for playing up the feature, and giving reasons for the 
choice : 


1. Robert Freeman is captain of the Glenville high school 
football team. 

He was hurt in a practice scrimmage yesterday. 

Dr. John MeNally said last night the injury was slight. 

Today it was found that Freeman’s collar bone was broken. 

This means that Captain Freeman will be out of the big 
Thanksgiving game with East. 

Glenville players are pessimistic. 

2. Patrick Finley is right halfback on the Hume high school 
team. 

He won the game yesterday against the Nabors high school 
team. 

The score was 3 to 0 in favor of Nabors when the last quarter 
began. 

The ball was in Nabors’ possession on the Hume 20-yard line, 
and just three minutes remained to play. 

Nabors tried a forward pass. 
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Finley leaped into the air, caught the ball, eluded two tack- 
lers, shook off a third, and raced for a touchdown. 

The game was played at Nabors Saturday. 

The final score was: Hume, 6; Nabors, 3. 

3. John Marshall high school teachers were asked last year 
to give the students a voice in school government. 

They voted yesterday to permit each of the three upper 
classes to elect a member of the board of control of student 
affairs. 

The new ruling means that the students will have power 
virtually equal to that of the teachers. 

There are three faculty members on the board. 

Principal J. C. Harwood has the deciding vote in case of 
a tie. 

4. Principal L. V. Stockard has been asked to give a half 
holiday for a general clean-up of the Bryan Street high school 
building and grounds. 

A petition was sent to him last week. 

He announced in assembly this morning that he would 
grant the holiday when the clean-up was finished. 

He said the holiday would be a reward for the workers when 
they had finished their task. 

5. Dick Haney will be graduated from Broadway high 
school tomorrow. 

He has supported a widowed mother and paid all of his 
school expenses for the last four years. 

He has played at tackle on the football team for three years. 

He has been a member of three winning debate teams. 

He has the highest average grade in the class with which he 
will be graduated. 

He earns his expenses by doing odd jobs and by carrying 
papers. 

6. Coach J. H. Mitchell is working on a defense against 
the forward pass attack. 
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The Sioux City coach fears Pete Burns, Ida Grove halfback. 

Burns is the best passer in the state. 

If the Sioux City defense can stop Burns’ forward pass at- 
tack, Sioux City should win the big game Thanksgiving day. 

If the defense fails against the forward pass, Ida Grove is 
likely to win. 

7. Henry Savage, little Richmond distance runner, won the 
school cross-country race from a field of 40 at the school track 
yesterday. 

He lost 200 yards in the first mile because of a nasty fall. 

He made up this 200 yards in the last mile of a grueling 
three-mile race. 

He passed ten runners in the last 100 yards. 

He fell unconscious after he had crossed the finish line. 

8. Nick Economos, a Greek bootblack, is enrolled in the 
freshman class at the University of Michigan. 

He came to America six years ago unable to speak English. 

He was ambitious to go to an American college. 

He worked ten hours a day as a bootblack and went to night 
school five evenings a week to prepare himself for college en- 
trance. 

He has gone without food to buy books when he was out 
of work. 

He says he would go through the same hardships again, if 
it were necessary, to obtain an American education. 

9. Harry Jones is a freshman in Wheeling high school. 

He was called a “ sissy ” by some sophomores last night. 

The sophomores dared him to prove that he was not a 
pesiesy.. 

He climbed the city water tower and put his freshman cap 
on the knob which surmounts the tank. 

The tower is 200 feet high. 

The boy got down safe, although he narrowly escaped 
falling many times. 
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He said he was terribly frightened but would rather die than 
take a dare. 

10. William Carson, who was sent to the state penitentiary 
last week on a burglary charge, escaped from the prison last 
night. 

He made a pair of hand grips out of a rubber hose which had 
been used to wash the floor of a workroom on the top floor 
of the prison. 

With these grips to protect him from the current he climbed 
hand over hand along a live wire which led from the roof of the 
prison to a pole outside the walls. 

The escape was accomplished at midnight while the guard 
was eating his lunch just outside the door of the workroom. 

11. Tom Morrow is an undersized boy not more than 10 
years old. 

His mother was buried yesterday. 

His father died three years ago. 

He has no friends except a little fox terrier dog. 

He tried to sell the dog to C. E. Calvert, a well-known dog 
fancier today. 

He sobbed as he told his story and said he did not want 
“ Petey ” (the dog) to starve with him. 

Mr. Calvert was so deeply moved that he has taken steps to 
adopt the boy. 

12. Robert Hale, Clinton track star, fell over the first hurdle 
in the finals of the 120-yard hurdle race today. 

The race was the second event of the state track and field 
meet. 

He was painfully injured. 

He lost ten yards by the accident. 

He finished the race and won. 

His time was 17.6 seconds. 

The time is only 1.6 seconds slower than Hale’s best record 
for the event. 
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D. Correct such of the following leads as are faulty, supply- 
ing all the necessary details which are lacking and removing 
superfluous material. 


1. Mabel Jordan, age 16, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
S. Jordan, 1943 Fourteenth avenue, who entered Enright high 
school as a freshman two years ago and who has been very promi- 
nent in girls’ activities for the last year, having been elected to 
the presidency of the Girls’ club for this fall, winning out over 
her nearest rival, Olive Clive, by a majority of 105 votes, was 
thrown from a horse yesterday, and, her foot catching in the 
stirrup, was dragged nearly a quarter of a mile. 

2. Playing with matches is dangerous. High school stu- 
dents should not smoke because they endanger the school 
property when they light cigarettes and throw matches on the 
floor. Yesterday after the teachers had left the building some 
student whose identity is strongly suspected was smoking in the 
assembly hall. He evidently threw a match into the waste 
basket and then went away unconcernedly. The city fire de- 
partment had to be called to put out the blaze. 

3. Marie Hatton, daughter of Mrs. John Wylie, 1616 Mercer 
Place, was married Wednesday, May 8, at the Baptist parsonage 
in Fort Smith, the Reverend John P. Matthews officiating. 
After the wedding the couple departed for a trip to the coast. 
The bride was graduated from Fort Smith high school in 
June, 1920. 

4. At a meeting of the Boys’ club in the Assembly hall 
Monday evening after school considerable business was trans- 
acted. Principal W. O. Cheney spoke on ‘‘ A High School Code 
of Honor.”’ After the speech the new officers of the club were 
installed. The club decided to levy an assessment of 50 cents 
on each member to buy equipment for the football team. 

5. Peter O’Hara was seriously injured in a runaway. He 
was driving six horses hitched to an empty freight wagon, when 
the horses became frightened and ran away, throwing him off 
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the wagon and breaking his right leg and causing internal in- 
juries which will necessitate an operation. 


6. Thomas McCloud is a student in Wilmington high school. 
Yesterday he was assigned a difficult problem in geometry. 
He worked on the problem until bedtime last night, but could 
not solve it. In his sleep he dreamed that he saw a teacher at a 
blackboard explaining geometry problems. 


7. In the very flower of his youth, with all the bright and 
beautiful world to be happy in, John Powers, a member of the 
senior class, passed away yesterday morning just as the first 
gray gleam of dawn was stealing over the tops of the mountains 
he loved so well during his short life. 


8. The desire to dress better than any other boy in his class 
has led many a student to commit acts which are not honest. 
This time the victim of vanity is a boy well known in the school. 
Henry Pearsall says he did not misappropriate the funds of the 
senior class, of which he was treasurer, but he cannot explain 
what he did with the money. 


9. The president of the junior class had just taken the chair 
yesterday to call the class meeting to order when a messenger 
entered the room and told him that his father was dead. This 
paper extends its heartfelt sympathy to William James in his 
hour of bereavement. 


10. Yesterday on the Fairgrounds field Tom Murphy proved 
himself a star kicker. By kicking a perfect dropkick from the 
40-yard line, he won the game for the Maize and White. 


11. By pushing his wheeled chair into the path of a speeding 
automobile on Bellevue avenue today James Perkins saved a 
6-year-old child from death. Perkins was knocked down and 
painfully hurt but will recover. The child is Mary Haynes, 
daughter of the president of the First National Bank of Com- 
merce. Perkins lost both his legs in a charge through Belleau 
wood with the United States Marines. 
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12. Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Blake were in Ephrata yesterday with 
their Chevrolet car. We offer our congratulations to the young 
people. 

E. Rewrite the leads of the following stories in any way 
that will improve them. 


1. A large and appreciative audience gathered in the Ballard 
Lutheran church, 20th and West 65th, last Friday evening to 
hear Miss Vera Bohlke’s first pupils’ recital which reflected great 
credit on her capabilities as a teacher. The ease, style, and tech- 
nique of each little performer showed careful training. Miss 
Bohlke, who is an advanced pupil of Mrs. Beth Kastner, gives 
great promise in the art of pianoforte playing as well as in teach- 
ing. The following pupils took part: Eunice and Alice Cook, 
Kenneth Gromko, Myrtle Stonaker, Alta Fisher, Bobby Heay, 
Bessie Boyd, Marion Church, and Inger Sanvick. 

2. At the twilight hour Tuesday the 31st ult., in the presence 
of relatives and close friends only, Miss Jeanne, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Terry, of Elmhurst, near Spanaway, 
Wn., became the bride of Mr. Harold J. Mitchell of Portland, 
Ore. 

The wedding was solemnized at the home of the bride’s parents 
before an improvised altar of sweet peas and baby breaths in 
a background of deep pink gladiola. Dr. D. A. Graham of 
A. M. E. Church read the service. 

3. Wm. Ahern of Ahern’s drug store got the surprise of his 
life Monday morning when he was called to the front of the store 
and a brand new Hudson coach drove up and Mrs. Ahern 
alighted and passed an envelope containing the keys of the car 
and an inscription to the effect that the car was a birthday pres- 
ent to him from Mrs. Ahern and the wish that they might enjoy 
it together ever after. Surrounded by a party of twenty-one 
friends and relatives, Mr. Ahern was nearly “on the brink ” 
when he was escorted to the car by his wife and introduced to 
the instructor who put him onto the ropes in the change from 
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running a Ford to a more complicated machine. After enjoying 
a whirl in the new car, Mr. Ahern returned, and the whole party 
repaired to the Ahern home to enjoy a noonday luncheon. 

The car is a beauty and equipped with all the latest wrinkles 
that the motor world affords. Some birthday present, we’ll 
say ! 

4. The Legion meeting of Tuesday the 21st brought out about 
a score of the old standbys who managed to stir up considerable 
furor as various business was discussed. 

The matter of the Memorial movement came up for discus- 
sion and it was advised that the next Memorial meeting was 
scheduled for Allyn on Saturday night, August 25th, and as 
many as possible are urged to attend and lend as much encour- 
agement as possible to the movement. 

In order to defray a deficit of the Fourth of July committee 
it has been decided to hold a dance here on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 15th. 

The local Elks have decided to join the Legion for a big day 
at Walker Park on Sunday, August 26th, at which time the final 
work for the year will be completed. Many competitive con- 
tests are planned for the day so all possible should turn out as 
the Legion doesn’t want the Elks to outdo them. 

The Legion went on record as strongly favoring the band 
project and the idea of Fair concession was considered. 

At the drawing the name of Gilbert Valley was the 13th drawn. 
No doubt $5.00 will prove considerable of an attraction to the 
September meeting. 


5. The picnic of the Floretum Club and its friends was very 
successful. About forty guests were present. 

After the bountiful dinner, nearly all present responded to the 
invitation of Dan Proctor, chairman of the picnic committee, 
and each made helpful suggestions for the future of the club. 
Enthusiasm ran high for plans to beautify our town, the most 
lovely place for situation on the Sound. 
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Those interested in furthering such plans are invited to the 
next meeting at the A. B. Lewis home, Sept. 5, the first Wednes- 
day of the month at 8.00 p.m. The election of officers will be 
held at that time and Mr. Van Alst, the expert on Holland bulbs, 
from Kirkland, will speak on bulb raising. 

6. At a recent meeting of the county board of equalization, 
representatives of a number of the large timber companies con- 
ferred with the board in an effort to come to some sort of an 
agreement concerning assessments, but it is understood that 
after the session was over the board announced their intention 
of standing on the assessment as prepared by the assessor and 
adopted by the board. It is said that fully 90 per cent of the 
timber of the county was represented at the meeting. 

The representatives of the timber-owning concerns declared 
to the board that the assessment on their class of property is 
now higher in Jefferson than in any other county of the state and 
is practically double that of Clallam. It was also declared 
that the zoning system of levying assessments is unfair and has 
already been adjudged illegal by the courts, and further, that 
the new county cruise does not, in most cases, agree with the 
cruises in the possession of the owners of timber lands, and all 
sales are made on the private figures and not on those in the 
possession of the county. 

7. Vern Barnhart, while considerably shaken and bruised 
in many places, is congratulating himself on being able to navi- 
gate about and able to tell the story of how it all happened. He 
has been working at the N. J. Garman orchard tract two and 
one-half miles south of Payette, and after spending Sunday with 
his parents in town was on his way to his work, riding a bicycle, 
and shortly after crossing the Payette river bridge was con- 
fronted by a car displaying bright lights, and also a car coming 
up behind him. Being unable to see the road, and just as he 
was endeavoring to get off the wheel, he was struck by the car 
coming from the rear, the driver of which was evidently also 
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blinded by the light, and thrown from his wheel into the ditch, 
turning over several times before landing in the weeds under the 
wheel which was badly wrecked. The driver of both cars drove 
on as though nothing had happened. However, he was soon 
picked up by the driver of another car and taken on to his desti- 
nation, and brought to Payette by Mr. Garman the following 
morning. His injuries are not serious, but it will be several days 
before he will be able to resume his work. 


Tue Ricut Expression To USE 


1. Comprise should not be confused with compose. To 
comprise is to include or comprehend, not to make up. 


Wrong: Five students comprise the committee. 

Right: Five students compose (or make up) the com- 
mittee. 

Right: The organization comprises five departments. 


2. Do not use due to for on account of, because of, or as a 
result of. Due to can be used only when the due modifies a 
noun. 

Wrong: Due to his carelessness he failed. 
Right: On account of his carelessness he failed. 
Right: His failure was due to his carelessness. 


3. Cute is a weak slang expression incorrectly used for 
amusing, captivating, dainty, engaging, piquant, pretty, or viva- 
cious. 

Wrong: She was a cute girl. 
Right: She was a pretty, vivacious girl. 

4. Do not use either or neither to designate one of three or 
more persons or things. The words may be used correctly of 
two only. 

Wrong: He looked for book, pencil, and paper, but could 
find neither. 
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Right: He looked for book, pencil, and paper, but could 
find none of them. 


5. Enthuse, although approved by some dictionaries, is a 
vulgarism. 


Wrong: The program did not enthuse the audience. 

Right: The program failed to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the audience. 

Wrong: I cannot enthuse over his playing. 

Right: I cannot become enthusiastic over his playing. 


6. Etc. is an abbreviation for et cetera and means and other 
things. It is incorrectly used to indicate additional persons. 
Good usage avoids the expression even in its correct application. 
A definite term is preferable to etc. In legal terminology et al. 
(et alii) is sometimes used of additional persons. 

Wrong: The seniors, the juniors, ete. will go. 

Right: The seniors, the juniors, and others will go. 

Right: In the farm booth were prize pumpkins, turnips, 
beets, melons, ete. 

Right: John Johnson started suit today against Hiram 
Jennings, Thomas Parsons, James Hughes, et al. 


7. Do not use get with an infinitive. 


Wrong: I did not get to go. 
Right: I did not get a chance to go. 
Right: I was unable to go. 


8. Help, meaning avoid, should not be followed by but. It 
should be followed by a gerund, or verbal noun. 
Wrong: We cannot help but lose. 
Right: We cannot help losing. 
9. If is not to be used as a synonym of whether. 


Wrong: He does not know if he is right. 
Right: He does not know whether he is right. 
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10. Distinguish between indulge in and practice or engage in. 
To indulge in is to put no restraint upon oneself in regard to. To 
indulge is to treat with forbearance. 


Wrong: We indulge in gardening during vacations. 
Right: We engage in gardening during vacations. 
Right: He indulges in drinking. 

Right: She indulges the child’s whims. 


Tue Cus Reporter’s Story (Diction Exercise) 


Study the preceding list of right expressions, then cor- 
rect the following story. 


Due to illness of the president of the Clarion club, the com- 
mittee for Founder’s day music has not been appointed officially. 
It is understood, however, that Joseph Henry, William Reames, 
and Percy Huntemer will comprise the group to look after the 
music. 

Dorothy Brady has been studying a cute song to sing. She is 
a cute girl, it is said, and crowds usually enthuse over her when 
she appears. Henry, Reames, and Huntemer were interviewed 
last night but neither would reveal any of the things they plan 
on. They admitted the truth about Dorothy’s song, however. 
They could not help answering a direct question. The writer 
could not help but laugh at them. 

Jonathan Burke, who indulges in piano playing at times, is 
expected to perform a solo. The writer does not know if a solo 
by him is definitely planned on, because he did not get to ask 
him about it. It is thought that Jonathan will play, however. 

Mary Burns, Mabel Peters, Harry Harrow, etc., will be avail- 
able for musical numbers. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BODY OF THE STORY 


124. Purpose and Requirements.— The body of the 
story gives a detailed account of the occurrences touched 
upon in the lead. Its relation to the lead is, therefore, that 
of the developing sentences of a paragraph to the topic state- 
ment. If the notes have been organized properly, and the 
lead is well constructed and forceful, the writing of the body 
of the story is easy; for it involves nothing more difficult 
than simple development of a topic in time, descriptive, ex- 
pository, or suspense order. 

The reporter’s problems, after he has finished the lead, are 
to keep up the interest already excited and to avoid inaccu- 
racy, libel, editorializing, exaggeration, and free advertising. 
He must be sure that his sentences and paragraphs are clear, 
coherent, and unified and that they contain no unnecessary 
words. Dullness and inaccuracy are unforgivable in news- 
paper work. ‘To keep clear of these two offenses must be 
the care of every person engaged in the preparation of copy, 


125. Interest after the Lead. — The moment the reader 
loses interest in a newspaper article, he turns from it to 
something else. For this reason the reporter must use every 
means at his command to make the body of his story as 
bright and attractive as the opening sentences. He must 
not be content to write an effective lead and then to add 
particulars as if they were items in a catalogue. By means 

132 
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of short paragraphs, sprightly sentences of varied length 
and construction, and occasional direct quotations he must 
make his story pleasing to the eye. He must omit obvious 
facts, tiresome descriptions, and unnecessary explanations 
and play up action. If the lead has established a definite 
tone, such as humor, pathos, or tragedy, the body of the 
story must maintain that tone. Above all, wordiness must 
be avoided. Almost any dull story may be improved a hun- 
dred per cent by the removal of repetition and uninteresting 
details. As far as possible every word should be made to 
contribute something vital to the narrative. 

To attain the highest effectiveness each paragraph should 
begin with a strong, attractive sentence, —a sort of para- 
graph lead; and similarly every sentence should begin with 
a distinctive word or phrase. In newspaper writing there is 
little use for the long, periodic sentence which withholds its 
“thunder” till the end. The short statement which pre- 
sents its thought without delay catches the reader’s atten- 
tion and lures him to finish the story. Trivial particulars 
which add nothing to interest, accuracy, or clearness should 
be suppressed. Readers have sufficient intelligence to take 
commonplace facts for granted. Only the unusual require 
explanation. 


126. Inaccuracy in the Body. — There is less danger of 
inaccuracy in writing the body of the story than in compos- 
ing the lead. Even the reporter who is tempted to stretch 
the truth for the sake of a startling beginning feels that ex- 
travagant statements would be wasted in secondary para- 
graphs. The sentences which give details often serve as 
checks upon the misleading introduction and cause the writer 
to modify it. When inaccuracy does creep into the body of 
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the story, it is usually the result of the reporter’s attempt to 
maintain the interest of an overstated lead. 

All details must be checked and rechecked for accuracy 
before they are written. A touch of imagination in a de- 
scription of a person or place may be harmless and may add 
romantic atmosphere to an otherwise drab narrative; but 
falsehood, even if it is harmless, has no place in a newspaper. 
One of the most reprehensible tricks of the sensational 
journalist is to write stories of people of the underworld in 
terms that make lives of crime seem romantic and attrac- 
tive. If a series of events cannot be made interesting with- 
out distortion of facts, it is not news and deserves no space 
in a newspaper. 


127. Libel. — For every word which appears in its col- 
umns the newspaper is responsible. This responsibility is 
absolute, even to the printing of signed statements and paid 
advertisements. The law holds that the paper, by reason of 
its wide circulation, does more harm in publishing a person’s 
damaging remark about another than the person who made 
the remark. If a person buys newspaper advertising space 
and in it publishes a scurrilous and false attack upon his 
enemy, the newspaper which accepts and prints the libelous 
advertisement is liable for damages to the injured person. 

Published matter which either directly or by implication 
brings disgrace or degradation upon a person or subjects 
him to public distrust, ridicule, or contempt is libel, and every 
person connected with a newspaper which commits libel is 
responsible under the law for the offense. Not only the 
writer of the libelous article but the owners of the publica- 
tion, the editor, and the news agents who sell the paper may 
be made to answer for the offense if it can be proved that 
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they were aware of the matter contained in the article. 
Because of this absolute responsibility for the stories it con- 
tains the newspaper must be on guard at all times against 
inaccuracy. 

The only way in which a paper may defend itself against 
a libel suit is to prove that the statement said to have been 
libelous was true or that it was an accurate report of privi- 
leged matter; that is, something said openly at a public 
meeting, before a judicial, legislative, or executive body, or 
in a public gathering place such as a theater, art gallery, or 
library. A libelous statement published through error and 
immediately retracted is still libel. 

The expressions so often seen in newspaper stories — it is 
alleged, it 1s said, it is reported, and it is rumored — do not 
mitigate libel. They merely enable the paper to make cor- 
rections later without admitting it was guilty of publishing 
false charges. The reporter who puts into his story a derog- 
atory statement about a person should first be sure of the 
truth of the statement and then either quote his informant 
or make qualification by writing 7 is alleged that the charge 
is true. A private person who is accused of a misdemeanor 
is considered innocent before the law until he is proved guilty, 
but a newspaper which has published a libelous statement 
is considered guilty until it proves its innocence. 

There are seven so-called partial defenses against libel: 
(1) that the statement was made against a guilty person of 
the same name as the man injured, (2) that the reputation 
of the person was so good that the statement did him no 
harm, (3) that the person was so notorious that the state- 
ment could not damage him, (4) that the statement was 
read to the person before it was published and not denied 
by him, (5) that the statement was provoked by the person 
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injured, (6) that the statement was made in the heat of a 
political campaign, and (7) that the statement was the re- 
sult of a mistake and was retracted immediately. These 
partial defenses do not remove the libel. They may tend, 
however, to lessen the amount of damages allowed against 
the paper. Every newspaper worker must know the law of 


libel. 


128. Editorializing.— A news story which praises or 
blames a person, takes sides in a controversy, or attempts to 
influence public opinion in any way is said to be “ editorial- 
ized.” In many high school papers editorializing is unre- 
strained. The sports reporter who writes of the football 
practice ‘‘ urges ’’ all the boys in school to come out for the 
team. The girl who handles the school charity drive 
preaches with every second sentence as she writes of the 
activities of the committee in charge. The student who 
covers the debate hints that the judges were prejudiced. 
The writer who describes the school play attributes more 
than professional excellence to the work of the amateur actors. 
When a non-partisan reader sees these editorialized stories, 
he forms a poor opinion of the school paper. He knows at 
a glance that it is not a real newspaper but the personal organ 
of its editors. 

The only proper place for editorials is the editorial columns. 
Of course it is permissible to offer some general comment in 
signed reviews of plays, in sport stories, and in society arti- 
cles, but the comment should be as impersonal and as fair 
as possible. It is not right for a reporter to interpret accord- 
ing to his own opinion the actions of the persons about whom 
he is writing. He should describe everything objectively and 
keep his own personality out of his writing. 
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If a player on the football team of a rival school has been 
thrown out of the game for roughness, the reporter should 
write simply that the player was removed by the referee for 
roughness and should refrain from censuring the offender. 
If a member of a school play cast has done especially good 
acting, the dramatic writer should report that he won the 
approval of the audience and should not compare his perform- 
ance with that of some famous professional. If some one, in 
making a speech before the school, has advanced an opinion 
contrary to the belief of the students, the reporter should 
record the bare statement, refraining from argument con- 
cerning its truth. In news work the student must learn at 
the very beginning to see and describe events as an impartial 
observer, not as a partisan. The newspaper story should 
tell plain facts without comment and permit the reader to 
draw his own inferences. 


129. Exaggeration. — William Allen White once advised 
the journalism students at the University of Kansas to write 
damn whenever they were tempted to use the word very. 
The copy reader, he said, would be sure to cut out the pro- 
fane expression but might overlook the enthusiastic adverb 
of degree. In a newspaper story superlatives should be used 
sparingly, It is far better to understate than to exaggerate. ; 

When a person habitually uses extravagant words to describe 
everything that chances to please him, he so cheapens his 
superlatives that they lose their force. A flowery compli- 
ment from a person who is known to be a flatterer means 
nothing, but a word of commendation from one who is careful 
always to say just what he means brings a real thrill of grati- 
fication to its recipient. The reputation of a newspaper 
suffers when its readers begin to discount the numbers men- 
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tioned in its reports and to look askance at its accounts of 
events. The reporter should never permit himself to be 
carried away by enthusiasm, but should be conservative in 
all his writing. Proper restraint lends authority to a news 
story. Exaggeration makes it ridiculous. 


130. Free Advertising. — Press agents for theatrical 
companies, politicians, and other seekers after publicity often 
attempt to use the news columns of a paper for free adver- 
tising. They present their advertisements and propaganda 
to the inexperienced reporter in the guise of legitimate news, 
and the reporter in his innocence becomes their tool. Some 
of these publicity seekers are clever enough to deceive even 
the old-time newspaper man. On account of their activi- 
ties it has been said that the greatest menaces to American 
journalism are the propagandists. 

The young reporter must examine the “ teeth of the gift 
horse ”’ with suspicious eye. When he is offered a story for 
which his city editor has not asked, it is all right for him to 
take notes on it, but he should consult his city editor before 
he goes to the trouble of writing it. Stories of merchants’ 
removals to new quarters often contain announcements 
of bargain sales. Notices of proposed improvements may 
conceal political propaganda. Accounts of the success of 
home-town people on the stage may be press agent stories 
to advertise theatrical productions. The reporter must keep 
in mind that his paper depends for its revenue upon paid 
advertising. He should refer the publicity seeker to the 
business manager. 


131. Clearness. — One of the first lessons the young 
reporter should learn is to think his sentences through and 
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determine whether he has written exactly what he intended. 
If he makes sure that he has expressed his meaning per- 
fectly, his writing will be clear. Slovenly sentences are the 
product of slovenly thinking. Clarity of thought will result 
inevitably in clarity of expression. Newspaper sentences 
should be short and simple. To get into a long and involved 
series of clauses is to get into trouble. The reporter’s style 
is terse, direct and emphatic. It may lack in literary finish, 
but what it loses in grace it makes up in strength. 

The relation between the ideas in a story must be kept 
clear by orderly arrangement, by the proper sequence of 
tenses, by paragraph grouping, and by the correct use of 
pronouns. Ideas on the same topic must be placed together 
in a paragraph. Ideas which are conspicuously lacking in 
relationship must be separated. Important statements must 
be put into independent clauses, not buried in subordinate 
sentence elements. Fine writing and vague literary phrasing 
must be avoided. The reporter will find that once he has 
thought an idea through he will have no difficulty in express- 
ing it in a clear sentence. When he has trouble in writing 
something, he will discover usually that he has no very defi- 
nite understanding of just what he wishes to write. 


132. Coherence. — The four principal aids to coherence 
in a news story are: (1) orderly arrangement of parts, (2) cor- 
rect reference of pronouns, (3) repetition of key words and 
phrases, and (4) relation words, phrases, and clauses. Of 
these four the first is most useful. Unless a story follows a 
definite order of organization, it is bound to be incoherent. 
Orderly arrangement alone usually solves the problem of 
coherence. Whenever a relative pronoun is used, it must 
have a definite, unmistakable antecedent. Many of the 
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most ludicrous blunders in newspaper stories result from the 
careless use of pronouns, as in the story of the minister who 
advertised for ‘‘ a boy to milk the cow who could sing in the 
choir.””’ By repetition of key words and phrases coherence 
can be aided almost as much as by the proper use of relative 
pronouns. The recurrent key word keeps the reader’s atten- 
tion upon the topic of the discussion. Relation words, be- 
cause they are roundabout means of obtaining coherence, are 
used little in news stories. Occasionally the reporter will 
make use of a relation word, phrase, or clause, such as neat, 
for this reason, or because this was necessary, but usually he 
will depend upon logical organization of material, skillful 
use of relative pronouns, and repetition of key words and 
phrases to make his writing clear and coherent. 


133. Unity. — Events conspicuously lacking in connec- 
tion should not be recorded in one story. It is never per- 
missible to run together accounts of two unrelated occur- 
rences just because both happen to be short and concern 
the same person or place. Marriages and funerals take 
place in a church, but it would be preposterous to write a 
general story of a day at the church, describing a wedding 
and a funeral. Every separate story, although it is only a 
sentence in length, should be kept distinct from other stories. 

The rules of unity which are followed in paragraph de- 
velopment should be observed in writing news. In the tran- 
sition from the lead to the body of the story there should be 
no sharp break or hiatus. The lead is the topic statement 
and, therefore, closely connected with the rest of the story. 
The paragraphs which follow it should develop it just as 
the secondary sentences of a paragraph develop the topic 
sentence. 
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134. Choppy Writing. — Although short sentences are 
desirable in news stories, they may be overworked. A series 
of short sentences of the same length becomes monotonous 
and produces the choppy effect known as the bing-bing-bing 
style. Bing-bing-bing writing is employed by sensational 
papers for dramatic effect, but its value in the great majority 
of stories is questionable. It is well to avoid long, involved 
sentences, but the short sentences should be of various 
lengths. 


135. Economy of Words. — Blessed is the farmer who can 
make two blades of grass grow where only one grew before. 
Twice blessed is the reporter who can make one word serve 
the purpose that two have served before. The story of an 
event should be given just as much space as its importance 
warrants, not a word more. In asking his reporter to 
“spread ” an account to fill space, an editor commits one of 
the worst offenses known in the newspaper profession. The 
only legitimate way to lengthen a story is to go out and 
find additional details. It is unfair to the subscriber to pad 
the news with superfluous words. News articles should be 
written to present facts, not to fill given space. Of every 
story he writes the reporter should ask these questions: 
Isit accurate? Isitinteresting? Isit clear? Is it properly 
condensed ? 

EXERCISES 


A. Rewrite the following stories in any way that will im- 
prove them: 

1. Perhaps the Shelton schools hold the record for this state 
in unchanged management and direction, which is largely re- 
sponsible for the splendid growth and results which have come 
from the schools. The present superintendent, H. Enzo Loop, 
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is now entering upon his fourteenth term in charge of the Shelton 
schools, having come to Shelton in 1909. Prior to that time 
only once or twice did the superintendent or principal last more 
than one year, and more or less friction marked the course. 

The coming of Prof. Loop followed the first election of Mrs. 
Trene S. Reed as a director of the school district, and her con- 
nection and interest in the city schools has since been continuous, 
and is now responsible for the handsome structure which is to 
be given the district in her name by Mr. Reed. It is perhaps 
needless to add that many of the financial difficulties which have 
faced the Shelton district during these years have been relieved 
and more conveniences enjoyed by the pupils through the same 
sources. 

Director F. C. Mathewson came to the board one year later, 
in 1910, and has since served continuously, adding to the board 
the business experience to work out its problems and financial 
needs. E. Frank Brown, who completes the present directorate, 
came to the board in 1914 and has nine years to his credit. Aside 
from the individual noted above it is doubtful if many other 
school districts in the state have retained the same boards for as 
long a period, or can equal the showing in other respects. 

2. Buena was easily outclassed in both games Sunday by 
Prosser, the local team taking the first 10 to 2, and the second 
game 14 to 1. 

Beefing marked the first game, Buena protesting every deci- 
sion made by Umpire Richards and at one time it seemed that 
the invaders were going to refuse to play unless they were favored 
at every play. The second game was played under an umpire 
of the visitor’s own choosing, and the score shows that the 
matter of who was umpire cut little ice in deciding which was 
the better team. 

Prosser had on its batting togs throughout the games and 
batted one pitcher from the box and landed on the second 
moundsman’s offerings in a way that was nothing short of pitiful. 
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Seibert hurled both games and ended in condition ready to pitch 
two more if necessary. 

The home team will play a double-header at Buena Sunday 
and all indications point to a repetition of Sunday’s results. 

3. Some one Sunday night stole Gottlieb Schmitt’s automo- 
bile tire. The next morning Gottlieb went to his garage to get 
his car and one of his tires was gone. It is too bad things are 
not safe under lock and key. 

4. Mr. W.5S. Outting has failed to tell us that he has bought 
a beautiful little home for himself and the widow and the two 
boys. What makes you so secretive about this romance, Out- 
ting? We all thought you would win out anyhow. Don’t 
forget this Editor, he likes wedding cake. 

5. Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Rogers are rejoicing over the arrival 
on the 24th ult. of a son (Norman Eugene), making the 4th son 
in the family. Mother and son are doing fine. Mrs. Rogers’ 
mother, Mrs. Tigg, had a fall down the steps last Saturday and 
was painfully bruised but no bones broken. 

6. After ten years as principal of the Georgetown school, 
Mr. Frank D. Mcllravy severs his connection with us to accept 
the principalship of the Gatewood school. Mr. Mcllravy re- 
grets to leave us, as his relationship here has been most pleasant ; 
but the opportunity to work in a larger district with a consider- 
able increase in salary was the deciding point. 

Mr. H. N. Gridley, for the last two years principal of the 
Lowell school, has been assigned to the local school for the next 
year. 

Prof. Mcllravy’s many South End friends sincerely regret 
that he has severed his connections with the Georgetown school, 
but realize that our loss will indeed be a splendid gain to him 
and to the Gatewood school. 

The News extends best wishes to Prof. McIlravy in his new 
field; also to Prof. Gridley, who will have charge of the George- 
town school. 
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7. Uncle Johnnie Morrison is reported better. It is not so 
bad for an old man to be sick but a young fellow like Uncle 
Johnnie (80 years old) goes pretty hard with them. 

8. The Sunday school of the Methodist church had a fine 
picnic Thursday at the O. A. Anderberg beach on Soap Lake. 
The water was fine, everybody states, and the dinner was great. 
Mr. Anderberg has a fine place and he was an ideal host. 


9. LEWIS EBERHART BUYS CUQUET BARBER SHOP 


Jno. Cuquet, the best French barber that Sumner has had 
since the war, or before, leaves Sumner today for his happiness 
and health’s sake. He goes to California which is some sized 
state, and at this time his address is simply California and no 
nearer than that. 

He will drive there as he drove here, from Montana, and when 
he gets tired of loafing he will be able to sit down and go to work 
again without asking any one for the job, as he has tucked away 
in his jeans a tidy sum with which he can buy a shop and begin 
right off cutting the hair curley for those of the eternal feminine 
who want their lankey locks bobbed. His family go with him, 
and they have many friends who will always remember them 
kindly. 

10. John Hodge, the owner of the new Bungalow apartments 
at Main avenue and Pierce street, announces that most of the 
suites have been rented but that eleven very desirable apart- 
ments are still vacant. All the apartments are beautifully 
furnished and are heated by means of the central heating plant 
which Mr. Hodge installed at great expense. 

“ Some owners of buildings will not rent to families with small 
children,” said Mr. Hodge yesterday, ‘ but the Bungalow apart- 
ments are open to everybody. I like children. They help make 
a community homelike. I am willing to take a chance on the 
damage they may do to my property.” 

‘The Bungalow apartments are a credit to this town and to 
their owner. Any one who is looking for a good place to live 
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in will do well to see Mr. Hodges. Mr. Hodges reports that he 
visited a number of apartment buildings in Nabors last week 
and that he got some ideas for the improvement of his new 
property. He spoke to a large crowd in the Nabors opera house 
in support of his congressional candidacy. 

11. It was a beautiful, an exquisite June day yesterday, and 
the sunlight fell like a benediction through the colored windows 
of the First Methodist church upon the heads of the happy young 
couple who were being united in the holy bonds of matrimony 
by the Rev. Thomas W. Hood. The young couple were perfect 
specimens of modern American youth, the bride, Miss Lois 
Halliday, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James E. Halliday, being 
one of the prettiest girls ever reared in this city, and the groom, 
Mr. Jackson M. Moore, being tall, handsome and athletic, a 
young man to whom any girl should delight to intrust her life. 
To the strains of Mendelssohn’s divine hymeneal air the wedding 
party marched down the aisle of the beautiful church and took 
their places before the venerable minister, who stood in a pulpit 
banked with myriads of God’s sweetest gifts to man, the roses. 
After the ceremony the party repaired to the home of the bride’s 
parents, where a magnificent repast was served for the refresh- 
ment of the many friends of this most beautiful and accomplished 
bride and this sterling, upstanding groom. 

12. In an attempt to justify the dishonest acts which were 
sanctioned while he was mayor of Hillton and to win the support 
of Hillton citizens for his congresssional campaign, Ira P. Hanks 
delivered a tirade against the present city council before a hand- 
ful of people at the opera house last night. Hanks evidently 
thought the people could be fooled by a little soft soap and 
taffy, but nobody believed a word of his insincere promises. He 
should have been hooted out of the opera house, but the few 
who had gathered to hear him try to explain himself considered 
the source of his attack on the city council and permitted him 
to rave on undisturbed for three hours. 
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13. In the arrest last night of Tom Hawkins, a youth of 18, 
the police have captured the leader of the original gang which 
has been stealing automobiles from the streets of Hillton for 
the last six months. Hawkins was caught driving a car belong- 
ing to the Red Star garage. He said he had rented the car from 
one of the mechanics at the garage, but his statement was prob- 
ably false. 

14. Miss Mary Finlan delighted a large audience in the opera 
house last night with her piano recital. She is an accomplished 
musician of whom great things will be heard in a few years. 
Hillton should be proud of being the home of such a talented 
person. 

Numbers on Miss Finlan’s program which were particularly 
delightful were MacDowell’s “ Tragica Sonata” and ‘‘ Wood- 
land Sketches.” The pianist was assisted by Mr. Paul De 
Vries, a young local tenor of great promise. 


B. Write the stories from the sets of notes given in the 
exercises at the end of Chapter VI. Use the leads worked out 
for Exercise B, Chapter VII, and try to make the bodies of the 
stories follow the leads without awkward breaks. Note whether 
the leads were overstatements or understatements, checking 
by means of the story bodies. 


Tue Rigor Expression To USE 


1. Burglarize is an unauthorized formation not used by 
discriminating writers. One who breaks and enters a house at 
night commits burglary. 


Wrong: The house was burglarized last night. 
Right: A burglar broke into the house last night. 
Right: The house was robbed last night. 


(Note: Robbery is usually committed only on the person, but 
the robbery of a house is a permissible usage.) 
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2. Do not use discourse sweet music for play. 
Wrong: The orchestra discoursed sweet music during 
the dinner. 
Right: The orchestra played during the dinner. 


3. A musician does not favor with a selection, but plays or 


Wrong: She favored with a selection on the piano. 
Right: She played a selection on the piano. 
4. Lard or services may be rendered. Music is played or 
sung. 
Wrong: He rendered a vocal solo. His emotion was 
heart-rendering. 
Right: He sang a song. His emotion was touching. 
Right: He rendered me a real service. 
Right: The butcher is rendering lard. 
5. Specimen of humanity is a wordy and trite expression 
for person. 
Wrong: He is a peculiar-looking specimen of humanity. 
Right: He is a peculiar-looking person. 
6. Do not write the student body for the students. 
Wrong: He is popular with the student body. 
Right: He is popular with the students. 
7. The owner of an object should not be called the proud 
possessor. 
Wrong: He is the proud possessor of a new automobile. 
Right: He is the owner of a new automobile; (or) He 
has a new automobile. 


8. Do not write those with whom we come in contact for per- 
sons we mect. 
Wrong: He flatters everybody with whom he comes in 
contact. 
Right: He flatters everybody he meets. 
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9. Was the recipient of is a trite and wordy way of saying 
received. 


Wrong: I was the recipient of a gold watch. 
Right: I received (or was given) a gold watch. 


10. Never use wended their way for went. 


Wrong: They wended their way homeward. 
Right: They went home. 


Tue Cus Reporrer’s Srory (Dicrion EX&RCISsE) 


Study the preceding list of right expressions, then correct 
the following story. 


Herman Helmick is the proud possessor of a rich baritone 
voice. Last night he favored with a selection entitled ‘‘ Danny 
Deever.”’ It was a surprise to everybody to hear such a big 
man discourse sweet music, and everybody was amazed when 
he performed his own accompaniment. 

Some youthful specimen of humanity attempted to burglarize 
a locker in the boys’ cloak room while the concert was in prog- 
ress, but he was soon put out of the building. 

Mr. Helmick has a personality that charms every one with 
whom he comes in contact. He was the recipient of many 
compliments after his performance. As they wended their ways 
homeward, the audience agreed that they had never heard any 
one discourse sweeter music than that played and sung by 
Mr. Helmick. The student body is in luck to be able to obtain 
such a fine artist for a concert. 

Mr. Helmick rendered the ‘“ Prologue” from “ Pagliacci ”’ 
beautifully. His vocal appeal was heart rendering. Every one 
felt that nothing was lacking in his rendition. 


PART II 
EEO hi GHes CHOOSE ALE 


PARTS THE HIGH SCHOOL PAPER 


INTRODUCTION 
TERMS USED IN THE PRINTING OFFICE 


Ir is essential that the student familiarize himself with the 
following terms. Many of them occur in the chapters on 
the school paper. The definitions should be memorized 
before study of the chapter on make-up is undertaken. It is 
printed here at the beginning of Part II for ready reference. 


Add. — Matter to be added to a story already written. 

Bank or Deck. — One complete division of a headline. Thus 
the top bank is the upper division of a headline consisting 
of two or more parts. 

B. F. — Bold-face or black-face type. 

Box. — A rectangular space marked off in a story, usually at 
the beginning, and containing matter to which it is desired 
to direct attention. 

Break-line. — A line only partly filled with letters. In headings 
the letters in a break-line may be centered with white space 
on each side. 

Catch-line or Guide-line. — (1) A short line of display type 
used in the body of the story to catch the reader’s eye. 
(This is called also a paragraph head or sub-head.) 

(2) A title line at the tops of pages sent to the composi- 
tor one at a time. Such a line enables him to assemble 
the story readily. 

Chase. — The rectangular metal frame into which the forms 
are locked for printing. 

Condensed Type. — Type which is narrow in comparison to its 
height. LHatended type, in contrast to this, is type which is 
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wide in comparison to its height. The height of type is 
measured in points according to the following scale: 

6 points — 1 nonpareil 6 picas — 1 inch 

2 nonpareils —1 pica 72 points or 12 nonpareils — 1 inch 

Copy. — Any story prepared for the press. Time copy is matter 
which may be held for use when news is scarce. Copy is 
said to be clean when it requires little correction, blind when 
it is difficult to read. 

Copy Cutter. — The person who cuts copy into takes and dis- 
tributes the takes to the compositors. 

Dead. — Type or copy which is of no further use is said to be 
dead. 

Display Type. — Type bolder or more showy than ordinary type. 

Em. — The square of the body of any size of type, the unit of 
measurement of widths of columns, lengths of dashes, ete. 

End Mark. — A mark put at the end of a story to indicate to 
the compositor that the story is complete. The character 
#, the number of the dash to be used by the compositor 
(marked thus: — 2 —), or the number 30 inclosed in a 
circle may be used. 

Filler. — Material of slight news value used to fill space. 

Flush. — On an even line or margin with. A flush line is a line 
full of type. 

Folo. — A mark written with the title of some story at the top 
of a piece of copy which is to follow that story ; thus, ‘ Folo 
Football.” 

Form. — An assemblage of type locked in a chase preparatory 
to printing. 

Galley. — A long, shallow tray for holding composed type. 

Galley Proof. — An impression made (pulled) from type in a 
galley. 

Hold. — A word written at the beginning of a piece of copy to 
instruct the make-up man not to print the story until he 
has received further orders. 


The Jargon of Printing Tou 


Jump Head. — A headline put above the continuation of a story 
begun on another page. 

Justifier. — A short story used at the foot of a column to fill 
it out exactly. 

Justify. — To make even lines of type or columns on a page. 

Kill. — To discard the whole or a part of a story. 

Lead (Pronounced led). — Thin strips of metal placed between 
lines of type to widen the space between them. 

Lower Case, Upper Case. — Small letters, capital letters. The 
terms grew out of the fact that small letters are contained 
in the lower compartments of the printer’s desk, and the 
capitals in the upper compartments. 

Morgue. — The place where stories, cuts, and clippings are filed 
for future use. 

Must. — A mark put at the top of a piece of copy to indicate 
that the copy must be printed. 

Pi. — Jumbled type which must be reassembled before it can 
be used. 

Pi Line. — A line in which the compositor has made an error 
and which he has filled out by striking the keys at random: 
ETAOINS. 

Quoins. — Wedges used for fastening type in a galley or form. 

Rule. — Thin pieces of brass placed between columns in a form. 

Slug. — A solid line of type set by a linotype machine; a strip 
of metal several times as thick as a lead used to widen the 
space between lines. 

Solid. — Having no leads between lines; set solid. 

Stick. — A hand compositor’s tray, which holds about two inches 
of type. 

Stickful. — About two inches of type. 

Stone. — The table top on which the page forms are made up. 

Streamer or Banner Head. — A heading set in large type and 
extending across the top of the page. 

Take. — The portion of copy taken at one time by a compositor 
for setting up. 


CHAPTER IX 
ORGANIZATION OF THE EDITORIAL STAFF 


136. The Need of Organization. — Efficient organization 
of the editorial staff is the first requisite for success in putting 
out a school paper. Every task must be assigned definitely 
to somebody; and everybody on the paper must have his 
regular duties, for the performance of which he —and he 
alone — is responsible. When an assignment is made to the 
staff in general, nobody is definitely responsible for it; and, 
therefore, it is liable to be neglected. ‘‘ Passing the buck ” 
is an evil for which proper staff organization is the only sure 
preventive. 


137. Editorial Staff Positions. — It is unwise to have a 
large number of editors. High-sounding titles tickle the 
vanity of many students but do not induce them to work. 
Every staff title should mean something, and there should 
be no ambiguity about its meaning. The moment a title 
becomes “ honorary,” — that is, when its holder ceases to 
function for the betterment of the paper, — it should be 
dropped from the ‘ mast head,” the official staff list. 

The editorial staff* of a well-managed school paper should 
include: (1) an editor, (2) an associate editor, (3) a make-up 
editor, (4) a news editor, (5) a school editor, (6) a sporting 
editor, (7) a club editor, (8) an exchange editor, (9) a humor and 
feature editor, (10) several copy readers, and (11) a corps of 
reporters. On small papers two or more positions may 


* The Business staff is discussed separately in Chapter XIV. 
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be combined and given to one person. On larger papers it 
may be found expedient to subdivide the work. The only 
hard-and-fast rule for organization is that there must be no 
“honorary ” editors, no drones. It is often advisable to 
drop the title of editor in the less important positions and 
make the writers merely reporters. In the average high 
school there is seldom enough theatrical news to warrant the 
inclusion of a dramatic editor in the staff of the paper. The 
vague title of literary editor found in the mast heads of many 
high school publications is another misnomer. When an 
editorship becomes easy to obtain, it ceases to allure. Posi- 
tions on the staff of the school paper must be made so diffi- 
cult to win that they will be esteemed highly desirable prizes. 


138. The Editor. — Contrary to popular belief, the editor 
— or editor-in-chief, as he is called in most high schools — 
is not required to write all the editorials. He may write 
editorials if he wishes, but his most important work is that 
of supervising the staff. On most large school and college 
publications the editor intrusts the writing of editorials to 
one of his assistants and devotes his own efforts entirely to 
the problems of management. He makes recommendations 
for staff appointments and dismissals, decides all questions 
of policy, advises the sub-editors, passes upon the availa- 
bility of contributions, allots the space that is to be filled 
by each department, and represents the paper in an official 
capacity. He is responsible only to the faculty director, or 
adviser, and, as long as he makes no grave errors in conduct- 
ing the paper’s affairs, wields virtually absolute authority. 


139. The Associate Editor. — The task of writing most of 
the editorials usually falls to the associate editor. He should 
be, therefore, one of the best-informed workers on the staff. 
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He should know what is going on in the school as thoroughly 
as the editor-in-chief and should be able to write live, con- 
vincing articles on current topics. In addition to his intimate 
knowledge of school affairs he should have a large fund of 
general information. To attract and hold the reader’s 
attention, editorials must be interesting. The editorial 
writer who has nothing interesting to write is bound to fail. 
Details of management should not be turned over by the 
editor to his associate if the associate is the editorial writer. 
The writing of editorials is one of the biggest jobs on a paper, 
and the student who handles it should have nothing else to do. 


140. The Make-up Editor. — The make-up editor is re- 
sponsible for the appearance of the paper. He plans the 
arrangement of headings and directs the printer where to 
place each story. With the help of the advertising manager 
he supervises the placement of the advertisements also. His 
work is technical and to some extent mechanical. From the 
news editor he receives a copy schedule which indicates the 
number of headings of different sizes and the approximate 
lengths of the stories they surmount. It is his task to study 
this schedule and from it work out a well-balanced make-up 
for each page. On a properly edited paper headlines are 
written to fit stories; stories are never written to fit headlines. 
The make-up editor of such a paper cannot have stories and 
headings written for the sole purpose of meeting his needs 
but must work with the material given him by the news 
editor. His problems are so difficult sometimes that they 
tax his ingenuity to the utmost. 


141. The News Editor. — The news editor is in charge 
at the copy desk, where all matter is corrected, headed, and 
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prepared for the typesetter. He reads each story rapidly, 
marks upon it a number indicative of the headline he thinks 
it merits, and turns it over to a copy reader for correction 
and heading. If he thinks a story should be rewritten, cut 
down, or more fully developed, he instructs the copy reader 
how to handle it. When he is in doubt about the value 
of a story, he confers with the editor, the school editor, and 
the sub-editor in whose department it falls. His work is 
exceedingly important, for he determines the “ play ” to be 
given to each article in the paper. 

After the story has been corrected and headed by the 
copy reader, the news editor reads it again — much more 
carefully this time — and makes any final corrections he 
deems necessary. He then enters upon a copy schedule the 
number of the heading, the words of the top bank, and the 
approximate space he thinks the story will fill when it has 
been set up in type. The illustration shows a good copy 
schedule: 


CrassicAL High News Cory ScHEDULE 


NUMBER HEmapina INCHES Cuts 


2-over-1 | Newly Formed Senior Council | 16 | None 
to Handle Student Problems 


1 Webster New School Head 14°) DeCe Gan: 
2 News Campaign Brings Results | 10 | None 

3 Drastic Absence Rule Enacted 6 | None . 

6 Senior Prom April 21 8 | None 


This done, he sends the prepared copy to the printer. 
As soon as he has made records of all the articles for an issue 
of the paper, he turns over his copy schedule to the make-up 
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editor for use in working out the page plans. It is of the 
greatest importance that every story be scheduled, for copy 
is often mislaid in the printing office and is not set up unless 
the make-up editor discovers its loss when he checks his 
material with the schedule. 


142. The School Editor. — The school editor, whose duties 
are similar to those of the city editor of a daily newspaper, 
gathers news tips, makes assignments, and directs the work 
of the reporters. By questioning his acquaintances, he ob- 
tains advance information concerning many events, and of 
all this information he makes memoranda in a notebook 
known as the “ future book.” At the beginning of each week 
— if his paper is published weekly — he consults his future 
book and from it makes up a schedule of assignments. 'This 
schedule is written on a form which provides spaces for de- 
scriptive titles of the stories to be sought, the name of the 
reporter to whom each “tip” is to be assigned for investi- 
gation, the date of the assignment, the date upon which the 
story is due, and the date upon which the copy is turned in. 
The illustration shows a portion of an assignment schedule : 


CiassicaL Hiagh News AssIGNMENT SCHEDULE 


For News of April 6, 1922 


Srory REPORTER DatE Dun RETURNED 


Work of New Senior 


Council . . . .|Aslakson/|April 1/April 4)April 4 

New Superintendent |Tintinger|April 1|April 4/April 4 
Building Plans . .|Brown [April 1|April 4;Must not Re- 
lease before 4/15 


Baseball Field. . .|Rodgers |April 1/April 4/Failed to Get 
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With his carefully prepared schedule before him, the 
school editor calls his reporters to his desk and gives them 
their instructions for their week’s work. He assigns to each 
the tips he is to investigate, advises him concerning the 
manner of interviewing, tells him what parts of his work must 
be stressed, and sends him out on his run with orders to re- 
port from time to time for further instructions. 

But the school editor’s work is not finished with the 
giving out of assignments; he must keep at work seeking 
new tips and checking up the work of his staff. He knows 
that the editor expects him to fill a certain number of col- 
umns with news and he must not rest until the last story has 
been thrown into the copy basket. Whenever an item is 
brought to his desk, he enters in the proper column of the 
assignment schedule the date of its receipt. If this date is 
later than that entered in the “‘ due ” column, he takes the 
reporter to task for tardiness. The school editor is responsi- 
ble to the editor for all the news in the paper and, therefore, 
holds each reporter responsible for a definite share of the 
work. 


143. The Sporting Editor. — As leader of the sports writers 
the sporting editor is the school editor’s first assistant. 
He makes the sports assignments and is responsible for all 
sports stories. If the school is large, and the school and news 
editors have a great deal of general news to handle, the 
sporting editor and his assistants usually correct and head 
their own copy before they turn it over to the news editor. 
It is even found expedient sometimes for the sporting editor 
to take charge of the make-up of the sport page. 

He should have a highly organized and efficient staff of 
assistants and should be able to get a play-by-play account 
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of every game. If the girls of the school have athletic teams, 
a girl reporter should be included in the sports staff. Ath- 
letic contests furnish many of the biggest stories in a school 
paper and they deserve skillful handling. The sporting 
editor and his assistants should understand thoroughly every 
form of sport and should be able to describe all games in 
fluent vernacular without the use of eccentric slang. - 


144. The Club Editor. — High schools should discourage 
the formation of social cliques as undemocratic and un- 
American. There is no place for a society editor on a school 
paper. The clubs, however, being democratic organizations, 
should be given some prominence in the news, and a club 
editor should be appointed to handle stories of their meetings. 
The club editor may cover the meetings in person, send an 
assistant to report them, or get his information from the club 
secretaries. The club notes brought in by the secretaries 
usually are not written in correct news form, and the club 
editor must rewrite them before they are suitable for publica- 
tion. When he has these reports ready for publication, he 
groups them under a general lead, in which he features the 
outstanding events of the week. 

It is customary to change the order of the club notices each 
week, so that no organization is given more prominence in 
the long run than another. In the lead, too, the activities 
of different clubs are played up from week to week to avoid 
the appearance of favoritism. The club editor pays no at- 
tention to private social affairs. These are handled as news 
brevities through the school editor and the reportorial staff. 


145. The Exchange Editor. — The exchange editor reads 
the exchange papers and conducts a column of news of other 
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schools. If he does his work well, he can make his depart- 
ment one of the most interesting in the paper, but if he con- 
tents himself with clipping a few jokes and editorial com- 
ments to fill up the space allotted to him, his column will be 
a failure. 

The live exchange department contains intelligent critical 
reviews, not always adverse, and not always complimentary, 
_ of the publications received. It presents in brief form the 
really important news of other schools. Occasionally it 
reprints editorials, stories, bits of verse, or jokes, being care- 
ful always to give due credit for each clipping to the publi- 
cation from which it was taken. A wide-awake exchange 
editor not only makes his department interesting but wins 
friends for his paper in other schools. 


146. The Humor and Feature Editor. — Above all else 
the writer of humor and feature articles should be original, 
impersonal, and clean-minded. He can be forgiven if his 
jokes are not screamingly funny or if his feature stories are 
somewhat dull, but he cannot be tolerated if he “ cribs ” 
risqué witticisms from comic publications, dresses them up 
in local colors, and presents them as his own. Many a high 
school funny column can trace its origin to some obscure and 
unsavory comic publication. 

The humor editor should welcome contributions. He 
should be on the lookout for comical occurrences and witty 
sayings. In no instance should he work over old jokes. He 
should never descend to sarcasm or ridicule, but should ask 
himself every time he writes a personal joke whether it is 
aimed at some student whom it is likely to hurt. The humor 
column can be the most enjoyable thing in the paper, or it 
can be vulgar, stale, and cruel. 
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147. Copy Readers and Reporters. — The work of the 
reporters has been discussed in the first part of the book; 
that of the copy readers will be taken up in a later chapter. 
In another chapter methods of writing different types of 
stories will be explained. 


EXERCISES 


1. Collect tips and make up an assignment schedule for 
one week’s work as if you were school editor. 

2. If you were editor of the paper, how would you organize 
your staff? Explain your selection of positions and your ap- 
pointments. 

3. Comment on the judgment of the news editor in the 
matter of “ play ”’ given to first-page stories. Should you make 
any changes? Why? 

4. If the school editor and the news editor disagreed about 
the “ play ” a story merited, who should decide the argument? 
Discuss the point. 

5. Work out a system of beats which you should use if you 
were sporting editor. 

6. What system should you employ to get a play-by-play 
account of a football game? 

7. Obtain brief reports of several club meetings and group 
them under a suitable club lead. 

8. Make a list of subjects upon which you think strong 
editorials might be written. 

9. If you were editor, and a teacher approached you with a 
request that you conduct through your paper a publicity cam- 
paign for a friend of hers who was running for a political office, 
what should you do? 

10. If you were given in confidence a story of vital impor- 
tance to the school and asked not to print it, what should 
you do? 
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Tue Ricut Expression To USE 


Notre: Young writers often seek to make their work 


strikin 
simple 


g by the use of ornate language. The plainest and 
st expressions should be preferred always to preten- 


tious phrases. 


ile 


9 


ae 


Aggregate should not be used for total. 


Wrong: The aggregate is only a few dollars. 
Right: The total is only a few dollars. 


Do not use of opinion with consensus. Consensus means 


general opinion. 


6. 
by way 


Wrong: The consensus of opinion is that he should 
withdraw. 

Right: The consensus is that he should withdraw. 

Right: The opinion of the majority is that he should 
withdraw. 

Casket should not be substituted for coffin. 

Not good: The casket was draped with flags. 

Right: The coffin was draped with flags. 

Avoid the use of commence for begin. 

Not good: The performance will commence soon. 

Right: The performance will begin soon. 

Do not write destroyed by fire for burned. 

Wordy: The building was destroyed by fire. 

Right: The building was burned. 


Avoid such forms as en route and wa for on the way and 
of. 

Ornate: He is en route to San Francisco. 

Right: He is on the way to San Francisco. 

Ornate: He will go via Denver. 

Right: He will go by way of Denver. 
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7. Never call a fire a conflagration. 


Ornate: The conflagration could not be checked. 
Right: The fire could not be checked. 


8. Do not use individual for person. 


Wrong: I am not a witty individual. 
Right: I am not a witty person. 


9. Participate is an ornate substitute for take part. 


Ornate: He is ineligible to participate in school athletics. 
Right: He is ineligible to take part in school athletics. 


10. Do not use reside for live. 


Ornate: They reside on the North hill. 
Right: They live on the North hill. 


Tue Cus Reporter’s Story (Diction EXERCISE) 


Study the preceding list of right expressions, then improve 
the following story in any way you can. 


It was the consensus of opinion that the funeral of Corporal 
James 8. Huffix was the most solemn ever held for an individual 
in Harlow. The aggregate attendance must have been nearly 
1000. The American Legion and the Boy Scouts participated 
in the obsequies. 

The casket was draped with flags and presented a most patri- 
otic appearance. When the obsequies were about to commence, 
the dead man’s brother came in leading his aged mother. The 
brother’s home was destroyed by fire a month ago while he was 
en route home from training camp. The conflagration was a 
sad blow to him. 

Corporal Huffix’s body will be shipped to Marion via his 
former home in Fairfax where rites will be held at the railway 
station. The Huffix family resided in Fairfax for five years 
after they left their home city of Marion and prior to the time 
of their coming to Harlow. 


CHAPTER X 
MAKE-UP 


148. Preliminary Problems. — Before undertaking pub- 
lication, the editors must decide how many pages the paper 
shall contain, how many columns there shall be on a page, 
and how wide each column shall be. They must work out a 
complete schedule of headings and select type suitable for 
headings and context. For the name at the top of the first 
page they must choose some sort of design, — either an 
electrotype or a hand-set title. 

The easiest way to solve these problems is to copy some 
good daily newspaper, but it is a way that never should be 
taken. Events which occur in high schools are seldom 
startling enough to warrant the use of headlines as large as 
those of a daily newspaper. 

The high school publication does not compete with other 
papers for street sales and, therefore, it has no need of a 
striking make-up to attract the attention of prospective 
purchasers. Conservatism should govern every decision of 
the editors in regard to make-up. 

The number and size of the pages should be determined, of 
course, by financial resources and by the amount of really 
interesting news obtainable from week to week. The width 
of the columns should be that of the average column, twelve 
and one half or thirteen ems. The number, size, and style 
of the headings should depend upon the size of the paper. 

In a four- or five-column paper 18-point or 24-point type 
is large enough for the most important headings. In a six- 
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or seven-column paper nothing larger than 30-point or 36- 
point type should be used. The best kind of type for context 
is the 8-point Roman used by most newspapers. 

Because fanciful designs are difficult to read and amateurish 
in appearance, plain black letters are best for the title at the 
top of the first page. Attractiveness and individuality of 
appearance should be sought rather than garishness and 
eccentricity. 


149. The Work of the Make-up Editor.— When the 
stories and their headings have been set up, the make-up 
editor gives direction for their placement on the pages. In 
doing this work he has before him the news editor’s copy 
schedule and the galley proofs taken by the printer, and he 
checks off on the schedule and proofs the stories as they are 
placed. Some make-up editors find it necessary to use a 
“dummy,” or model page, upon which have been pasted the 
stories and headings clipped from the galley proofs. If the 
copy schedule has been prepared carefully, however, the 
“dummy ” need not be used. The work of making up the 
paper is not difficult. It can be done creditably by the high 
school student who will take the trouble to master the follow- 
ing simple principles : 


1. The most important position in a paper is the upper right- 
hand corner of the first page. The leading story — the story 
with the “ top heading ” — should be placed here. 

2. The second most important position is the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. The story next in importance to the 
leading article should be placed here. 

3. The parts of the middle columns just above the fold or 
middle of the page are next in order of importance. Then follow 
the right and left lower corners. 
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4. When a heavy headline is used for the leading story, the 
page should be ‘ dressed ” toward the upper left-hand corner ; 
that is, the lesser headings and illustrations should be centered 
on the left side of the page to “ balance ” the “ top heading ” 
and keep the reader’s attention on the first page until he has 
finished reading it. 

5. If a cut or cartoon is used, it should be placed at the top 
of the page preferably, or at the bottom, and “ balanced ”’ 
carefully with headlines so that it does not give the page a 
“ lopsided ”’ appearance. 

6. Care should be taken to balance the headlines; that is, 
to make the appearance of the page symmetrical, but geomet- 
ric plotting should be avoided. Many offenses are committed 
in the name of balance. A page should not be made to look 
like a dress-goods pattern. 

7. Headlines in adjoining columns should not be placed 
together. Such arrangement makes them difficult to read 
and weakens their appeal. 

8. Only important news stories should be placed on the 
first page. Editorials, jokes, feature stories, and brevities 
should be put inside. The first page of a newspaper is like a 
show window; it should contain only the best and latest news. 

9. It is good to use as many stories as possible on the first 
page, for numerous headlines give the paper a lively appearance, 
and short stories with small headings are useful in making up. 
It is a bad practice, however, to put small parts of stories on 
the first page and then continue them on an inside page. One 
of the first purposes of make-up is to keep the reader’s attention 
on a page until he has looked at all the stories it contains. If 
he turns the page to read the continuation of a story, the prob- 
ability is that he will not turn back to the first page. Continu- 
ations are annoying to the reader and are often the cause of 
ridiculous blunders on the part of the printer. If a story is too 
long to be printed on the first page, it may be continued on 
another page. Otherwise it should be kept on the first page. 
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10. The department system of handling material is over- 
worked frequently in high school papers. It is well to designate 
one page — preferably the second, in a four-page paper — as 
the editorial page, to set aside one page for sports, and to give 
club news the leading position on another. But to carry the 
department idea further is inadvisable. It is customary to use 
slightly smaller type for headings of the leading stories on the 
inside pages than for those surmounting first-page articles. 

11. Advertisements should never be printed on the first page. 
Few or none should be placed on the editorial page. The make- 
up editor should arrange the advertisements tastefully and 
should try to place as many of them as possible next to reading 
matter. Some advertisers will purchase space only upon condi- 
tion that their advertisements be given certain positions. The 
make-up editor must place these “ preferred space ”’ advertise- 
ments first and use his best judgment in arranging the rest. So 
far as possible, the advertising staff * should avoid the sale of 
“ preferred space.” 

12. Advertisements should be “ pyramided”’ on the right 
side of the page, with the peak of the pyramid at the top. On 
pages carrying advertisements, therefore, the leading story 
should be placed at the upper left-hand corner. It is exceedingly 
bad form to print advertisements in both outside columns and 
put the reading matter in the center. 

13. When too many display headings have been written, the 
make-up editor should ask the news editor to ‘‘ lower ”’ some of 
them. . A paper with too many large headings looks as if its face 
needed washing. When there are not enough “ top heads” 
to make up the paper, the news editor may be asked to “ raise ”’ 
some of the smaller headings. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that headlines are written to fit stories, not to balance 
make-up. 

14. At the upper left-hand corner of the editorial page should 
be a two-column “ mast head,” carrying the name of the paper, 


* For discussion see Chapter XIV. 
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statistics of publication, and names of the staff members. Below 
this should be placed the editorials, set either in single-column 
or in double-column measure. Other matter under special 
headings on the page may be: communications to the editor ; 
humor; literary contributions, such as stories, essays, and 
poems; exchanges; alumni news; school brevities; and special 
features. Straight news stories should seldom be printed on 
the editorial page. 

15. The sport page is made up much like the first page, except 
that the leading sport article is placed at the upper left corner 
instead of the upper right. A banner line across the top of the 
page may be used, if desired, to announce the principal event 
of the week. Cuts liven the appearance of the page but are too 
expensive to be used often unless they can be borrowed. It is 
inadvisable to use an electrotype with drawings at the top of 
the sport page. 

16. The club news, under a two-column headline, makes a 
good leader for the back page. It is good, though not necessary, 
to have a two-column heading to lead every page of a seven- 
column paper. 


150. Illustrations. — The following illustrations give head 
schedules suitable for five-, six-, and seven-column papers and 
show some of the page make-ups that may be formed with 
them. 

Note: Illustrations show headings reduced to 50 per cent of 
their actual size. 


Schedule A (Explanation) 
The six kinds of headings included in Schedule A are suffi- 


cient for the make-up of a five-column paper. For stories 
of extraordinary importance the top bank of the No. 1 head- 
ing may be made two columns wide to form a 2-over-1 head 
(z.e. 2-column top bank over 1-column lower banks). The 
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headings are numbered according to the size of type in the 
top bank, the largest being designated No. 1, the next 
largest No. 2, ete. Plate I shows a page-one make-up 
employing Schedule A headings. 

The minimum and maximum numbers of units permissible 
in each line of type are given on each heading. In counting 
units begin with the first letter in the line and count all letters 
and spaces except the space between the last letter and the 
rule. Count the letters m and w one and one-half units 
each and the letter 7 one-half unit. 


SCHEDULE A 
No. 1 


, Class League Opens 11018 wits 
Basket Ball Season (1 to 1s units 


(24-point 


Coach J. W. Taylor Picks Captains 
(10 to 12 words 


(14-point) and Players for Eight aisecond bank) 
Teams 
No. 2 
(12-point) NEW EQUIPMENT PROCURED (20 to 22 units in 


FOR ZOOLOGY LABORATORY cach line) 


(8-point) Instructor Can Now Throw Picture of Micro- (10 to 13 words 
scopic Creatures on Screen in second bank) 


No. 3 
(12-point) PRINTING CLASS LARCE (20 to 22 units) 


(8-point) Only One More Enrollment Permissible (7 to 10 words in 
— Shop to Be Moved second bank) 


No. 4 


(8-point) MASQUE WILL CONDUCT TRYOUT (24 to 26 units) 


(8-point) Candidates to Give Selections Early in June (7 to 10 words 
— Everybody Eligible in second bank) 
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No. 5 


{8-point) FROSH GIRLS DEFEAT SENIORS, (24 to 26 units) 


(Subhead) 
(20 to 27 units, 
always at least 
(8-point) Decisive Game Tomorrow three words if 
possible.) 


Note: The style of type is optional with the publisher of the 
paper. If all-capital headings are preferred to the capital and 
lower case headings, they may be used instead of the ones shown 
in the illustration. It is best, however, to keep to the type sizes 
suggested. 

Schedule B (Explanation) 

The twelve kinds of headings included in Schedule B are 
sufficient for the make-up of all pages of a seven-column 
paper. The single-column headings are numbered accord- 
ing to the sizes of type in their top banks, the largest being 
designated as No. 1, the second largest as No. 2, ete. The 
two-column headings are numbered 2-over-1 and 2-over-4, 
the 2-over-1 being a No. 1 with a special two-column top 
bank, and the No. 2-over-4 being a No. 4 with a special two- 
column top bank. (If it were desired to number a heading 
with a three-column top bank and single-column lower 
banks similar to those of the No. 1 heading, the descriptive 
number employed would be 3-over-1.) 

Headings No. 2-over-4, 4, and 5 are not used on page one. 
Headings No. 2-over-1, 1, 2, and 3 are used only on page one. 
Headings No. 6, 7, 9, and 10 are used on both page one and 
the inside pages. For convenience, therefore, the headings 
are not given in sequence, but the first-page headings are 
placed in one division of the schedule, the inside page head- 
ings are placed in a second division, and the headings com- 
mon to both the first and the other pages are placed in a 
third division. 
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SCHEDULE B 
HEADINGS FOR First-pAGE MAKE-UP ONLY 


No. 2-over-1 


NORTH CENTRAL TEAM BATTLES ===» 
WALLA WALLA 10 7-10-7 TIE === 


(36- -point) 
Long ieee Last Minute 
(14-point) Robs Moyer’s Men (7 to 10 words) 
of Victory. 
(3 words — 14 to 


(14-point) GAME HARD FOUGHT © 6 units) 


Only Three First Downs Gained 
(12-point) Against Powerful Defense (10 to 13 words) 
of Spokane Line. 


(1z-point) DAVIS PUTS BALL OVER, © Words or more 


19 to 20 units) 


Red and Black Quarterback Makes 
(10-point) Touchdown and Kicks (9 to 13 words) 
Goal. 


No. 1 


THIRD SWIMMING — «2159 
MEET IS PLANNED «15 »:9 


Coaches of Rival High 
(4-point) Schools Agree on (7 to 10 words) 
Contest. 


(4-point) APRIL 29 DATE SET (3 or more words 


—14 to 16 units) 


(24-point) 


Schedule of Events to Differ 
(12-point) from List of Regular (10 to 13 words) 
Competition, 


(12-point) MEDLEY RACE NOVELTY © words or more 
— 14 to 16 units) 


Contestants to Swim Distance Five 
(10-point) Times in Five Different (9 to 13 words) 
Ways 
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Puate III 


Page One of a Seven-column Paper, Showing a Variation of the 
Regular Make-up with Schedule B Headings. It will be observed 
that the type is slightly different from that used in Schedule B and 
that some headings are employed that are not given in Schedule B. 
The two schedules are virtually identical, however. 
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Pratt IV 


Page One of a Seven-column Paper, Showing a Second Variation of 
the Make-up with Schedule B Headings. 
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Plates II, III, and IV show first-page make-ups employing 
Schedule B headings. Plates V and VI show third-page and 
back-page make-ups employing Schedule B headings. 


No. 2 


(24-point) SCHOOL OBSERVES (13 to 15 units) 
EDUCATION WEEK «15% 


Campaign Is to Further 
(14-point) Interest of Study (7 to 10 words) 
in City. 


(12-point) ENGLISH CLASSES ASSIST @™ords— 19to 


20 units) 


Oral Themes on Appropriate 
(12-point) Subjects to Be Given (9 to 13 words), 
Before Students. 


No. 3 


(24-point) SWIMMING MEET 605 Yo 15 nits) 
DATE IS DECIDED «+=» 


April 15 Set for Inter- 
(14-point) scholastic Aquatic (7 to 10 words) 
Contest. 


HEADINGS FOR INSIDE-PAGH MAKn-UPS ONLY 
No. 2-over-4 


expnn EIGHT ARE CHOSEN FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN VOX PUELLARUM LITERARY CLUB 


31 to 34 units) 


Girls Present Original Poems, 
(12-point) Stories, or Essays Before (7 to 10 words) 
Organization. 


(12-point) BLUE TRIANGLE ELECTS (words or more 
— 18 to 20 units) 


Katherine Talbot of Lewis and 
(10-point) Clark New President of (9 to 13 words) 
Society. 
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No. 4 


FOURTEEN WIN PLACES azo 19 unite 
IN GLASS PLAY GAST 7 to 19 units 


Tryouts Held on Three Days 
(12-point) Last Week Discover 7 to 10 words) 
Talent. 


(18-point) 


(12-point) WORK IS EXCEPTIONAL Salpeter 


Director Declares Selection from 
(10-point) Field of Candidates (9 to 13 words) 
Difficult. 


No. 5 


spon PERSONAL EFFICIENCY = (718 un 
CAPTAINS APPOINTED 7% 19 ex 


Girls’ League Departmental 
(12-point) Organization Nearly (7 to 10 words) 
Complete. 


Heapines ror Boru Frrst-pAGE AND INSIDE-PAGE MAKB-UPS 


No. 6 
(17-point) CLARION CLUB SCORES HIT (23 to 25 units) 


(8-point) MALE CHORUS DIRECTED BY C. 0, 


RICE IN PROGRAM @ to 10 words) 


(S-point) Auditorium Filled to Capacity for Concert 
=~ Bass Section Strong 


(9 to 13 words) 


No. 7 


(8-point) MRS. FOX HAS FULL STUDY HALL (25 to 27 units) 


“(ane Assembly Rooms Are More Crowded Than ,_ A 
(8-point) Hvar Before (7 to 13 words) 


No. 8 (For Boxed Features) 


(8-point) SIX PAGE NEWS THIS WEEK (20 to 23 units) 
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Page Three of a Seven-column Paper, Using Schedule B Inside-page 
Headings. 
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Page Four of a Seven- 
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No. 9 (For Subheads on Page 1 and 
Brevities on Inside Pages) 


(8-point) Camp Fire Girls Use Library (3 or more words 
— 25 to 31 units) 


No. 10 (For Feature Stories) 


John T. Little Basket Ball Trophy 
Stays Permanently in North Central 


(18-point, 31 to 34 units to the line) 


Schedule C_ (Explanation) 


The ten kinds of headings included in Schedule C are 
sufficient for the make-up of a six-column or seven-column 
paper. The regular news headings are numbered according 
to the sizes of type in their top banks, the largest heading 
being designated as No. 1, the next largest as No. 2, etc. The 
feature-story headings are lettered, the smallest being desig- 
nated as A, the next larger as B, and the largest as C. No 
subhead is shown in the schedule. An 8-point capital and 
lower-case subhead, 25 to 31 units in length, is used. Brevi- 
ties are given no headings, but the first lines are set in bold- 
face type. The feature headings are used on all pages and 
are useful in balancing the make-up. Plates VII and VIII 
show make-ups with Schedule C. 


SCHEDULE C 


No. 1 (Used Only for Extraordinary Stories) 


PRESIDENT HARDING =~ 
TO BE CITY'S GUEST---~ 


Chief Executive and Party to Arrive Tomorrow Morning 
(12-point) — Strenuous Program Planned for Day — (15 to 18 words) 
Fleet Review First 
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No. 2 


PREP SCHOOL «<== 
cos TRACK EVENT. o»= == 
BIG SUCCESS »-»-» 


Washington Sponsors and 
(12-point) Participating Athletes (7 to 10 words) 
Are Pleased 


(3 words or more 


(12-point) STARS SHOW UP WELL — j7to 19 units) 


New Records Are Made by 
(12-point) High School Boys in (10 to 13 words) 
Different Events 


No. 3 


crponty URACKSTERS WARM UP 07 to 9 unit» 
TO MEET OREGON FOE 07 19 units 


Saturday’s Contest Promises Real 
(8-point) Competition for Husky (7 to 10 words) 
Athletes 


(3 or more words 


(8-point) PREP MEET DISCOVERS STARS — 21 to 23 units) 


Frosh Also Make Ready for Clash 
(8-point) with Big Seattle High (10 to 13 words) 
Schools 


No. 4 


QRATORICAL CONTEST — 79 onie9 


(24-point) 
WON BY OREGON MAN 070 19 mits 
Paul Coughlin Dae Takes 
(8-point) Second Place in Tri- (10 to 13 words) 
state Meet 
No. 5 


(12-point) HISTORICAL QUARTERLY (16 to 19 units) 
APPEARS THIS WEEK (16 to 19 units) 


Articles by Edmond S. Meany Are 10 to 13 word 
(S-point) Included in July Issue ( ) 
of Magazine 
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Page One of a Seven-column Paper, Using Schedule C Headings. 
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No. 6 


(iz-point) FIVE MUSIC STUDENTS 
PRESENTED IN RECITAL 


(16 to 19 units) 
(16 to 19 units) 


No. 7 
(10-point) BETA ALPHA PSI MEETS (16 to 20 units) 


FEATURE HEADINGS 


A 
Crew Salesman Gee 
(14-point) Has Better Luck (13 to 15 units) 


Than Diogenes (13 to 15 units) 


B 
Coeds Can Have Big Blue Eyes as, 
And Intelligence Too, Say Profs % 7) 


(1S-point 


Cc 


Former Administration Building 
Invaded By Nursery Children 


Silence of Old Office Replaced by Laughing and Crymng of 
(10-point) Babes Who Are Cared for Daily by (17 to 20 words) 
Special Attendants 


(18-point) (25 to 27 units) 


EXERCISES 


1. (Schedule C) — Given one 16-inch story with a No. 1 
heading; one 15-inch story with a No. 2 heading; four stories, 
ranging in length from 9 inches to 14 inches, with No. 3 headings ; 
three 7- to 10-inch stories with No. 5 headings; one 5-inch story 
with a No. 6 heading; five short stories with No. 7 headings ; 
one 16-inch story with a C heading; two 4-inch stories with 
A headings, and a double column cut five inches deep, plan a 
first-page make-up for a seven-column paper. (‘The columns are 
21 inches long.) 
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2. (Schedule B) — Given one column-length story with a 2- 
over-1 heading; a 15-inch story with a No. | heading; a double- 
column cut seven inches deep, one 12-inch, one 11-inch, and one 
10-inch story with No. 2 heads; one 8-inch, one 7-inch, and one 
5-inch story with No. 3 heads; three 5- to 7-inch stories with 
No. 6 heads; two 12-inch stories with No. 10 heads, and enough 
short stories of different lengths to finish filling the page, plan 
a first-page make-up for a seven-column paper. 

3. (Schedule C) — With the material given for Exercise 1, 
plan a first-page make-up for a six-column paper. Drop as many 
of the heads as you consider it necessary to drop. 

4. With the material given for Exercise 2, plan a first-page 
make-up for a five-column paper, reducing all heads to conform 
to Schedule A and dropping as many as you consider it necessary 
to drop. 

5. Adapt the material given in Exercise 1 to use in a seven- 
column paper employing Schedule B and plan a first-page make- 
up. 

6. Adapt the material given in Exercise 2 to use in a seven- 
column paper employing Schedule C and plana first-page make-up. 

7. Adapt the material given in Exercise 2 to use in a six- 
column paper employing Schedule C, dropping as many stories 
as necessary to make up an attractive first page. 

8. Adapt the material given in Exercise 1 to use in a five- 
column paper employing Schedule A. Drop as many stories 
as necessary, and plan a first-page make-up. 

9. Revise the make-up for Exercise 1, omitting the cut, and 
substituting whatever headings and stories may be required. 

10. Revise the make-up for Exercise 2, omitting the cut, and 
substituting whatever headings and stories may be required. 


Tue Ricut Expression To Uss 


Much effectiveness may be gained in a news story by the 
careful elimination of unnecessary words. The following 


Exercises 7. 


list of expressions shows how cumbersome are certain familiar 
phrases. 


1. In the expression all the different the last word is super- 
fluous. 
Wordy: All the different members were present. 
Right: All the members were present. 

2. Do not use to be with appear and seems. 

Wordy: The girls appear to be happy but they are not 
what they seem to be. 

Right: The girls appear happy but they are not what 
they seem. 

3. Omit of all from the phrase first of all. 

Wordy: First of all came the mayor. 
Right: First came the mayor. 

4. For the purpose of is a wordy way of writing for. 

Wordy: He came for the purpose of real service to the 
city. 
Right: He came for real service to the city. 

5. The word else should be deleted from the phrase nobody 

else but. 
Wordy: It was nobody else but you. 
Right: It was nobody but you. 
6. The expression report to the effect that may be bettered 
by the removal of the words to the effect. 
Wordy: I hear a report to the effect that he is dead. 
Right: I hear a report that he is dead. 

7. Never write a short space of time for a short time. 
Wordy: He will be back in a short space of time. 
Right: He will be back in a short time. 

8. Omit therefore from the phrase since this is so, therefore. 
Wordy: He failed. Since this is so, therefore he must 

resign. 
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Right: He failed; therefore he must resign. 
Right: He failed. Since this is so, he must resign. 


9. Somebody or other is a wordy way of writing somebody. 


Wordy : Somebody or other hit me. 
Right: Somebody hit me. 


10. Do not use and invariable with uniform. 


Wordy: The custom is uniform and invariable. 
Right: The custom is uniform. 
Right: The custom is invariable. 


THe Cus Reporter’s Story (Diction EXERcIsE) 


After studying the preceding list of right expressions try 
to delete the unnecessary words from the following story. 


Somebody or other has said, ‘‘ Man was made to mourn.” 
Since this is so, therefore we must be an unfortunate race. The 
custom is uniform and invariable in all countries to hold services 
over the dead. It seems to be natural for men to pay homage 
to the memory of the departed. All the different nations have 
their funeral customs. 

For the purpose of proper respect to the dead one should go 
first of all into the privacy of his home and meditate. Nobody 
else but the mourner himself should offer prayer. 

The report to the effect that the oriental peoples do not weep 
for their dead is false. True, they often make their funeral 
processions look like Fourth of July celebrations, but they grieve 
nevertheless. In a short space of time the world may adopt a 
uniform and invariable manner of mourning. 


CHAPTER XI 
COPY READING 


151. Requisites for Copy Reading. — Thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles of news writing is indispensable to the 
person who corrects copy and writes headlines. Unless the 
copy reader knows how to write a good story himself, he 
hardly will be competent to revise and improve the work of 
reporters. He must have quick perception of news values 
to ‘be able to select striking features and play them up 
effectively in headlines. 

At least one semester of successful experience as a reporter 
should be required of every one who seeks appointment to 
a desk position. The copy reader must be on the alert not 
only for errors in grammar, rhetoric, spelling, and punctua- 
tion but also for libelous and inaccurate statements, weak 
leads, buried features, repetitions, editorializing, wordiness, 
irrelevancy, and dullness. He is equally responsible with 
the reporter for accuracy, interest, and clearness in the 
story. 


152. The “Demons” of Grammar.— It is obviously 
impossible to present in this chapter a detailed discussion 
of grammar and rhetoric. For complete rules the student 
should consult some reputable handbook, of English compo- 
sition. There are four ‘‘ demons” of bad form, however, 
which cause so much trouble at the copy desk that they must 
be given special attention here. These ‘‘ demons” are: 
(1) disagreement of verbs and their subjects, (2) faulty 
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reference of pronouns, (3) misplacement of modifiers, and 
(4) upside-down subordination. 


153. Disagreement of Verbs and Their Subjects. — The 
copy reader must keep in mind: (1) that a verb should agree 
in number with its subject, not with a word intervening be- 
tween it and the subject or with a predicate noun; (2) that 
each, every, either, neither, some one, somebody, any one, any- 
body, no one, nobody, every one, everybody, one, and a person 
are singular and accord with singular verbs, and pronouns 
referring to them are singular; and (3) that nouns or pro- 
nouns connected with singular subjects by with, together 
with, including, no less than, or as well as do not make the 
subjects plural. The following examples should make clear 
the rules : 


(1) Wrong: A new compilation of facts and figures have been 

made. 

Wrong: The principal part of a yacht are the sails. 

Wrong: Sand, gravel, cement, and water is the material of 
cement sidewalks. 

Right : A new compilation of facts and figures has been made. 

Right: The principal part of a yacht is the sails. 

Right: Sand, gravel, cement, and water are the material of 
cement sidewalks. 


(2) Wrong: Each of the men were arrested for their part 
in the plot. 

Wrong: Neither of the players were doing their best. 
Right: Each of the men was arrested for his part in the plot. 
Right: Neither of the players was doing his best. 

(3) Wrong: The boy, with his sisters, were rescued. 
Wrong: Jonas, as well as Peters and Hogan, were involved. 
Right: The boy, with his sisters, was rescued. 
Right: Jonas, as well as Peters and Hogan, was involved. 
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154. Faulty Reference of Pronouns. — Every pronoun 
should refer unmistakably to some definite noun or pronoun 
as antecedent, not to a general idea, to a word not actu- 
ally expressed but implied, or to a word subordinate in 
thought or syntax. Possibility of even momentary doubt 
concerning the antecedent should be avoided. 


Wrong: He became very angry, which caused his death. 
Right: He gave way to a fit of anger, which caused his death. 


Wrong: He told his brother he would find his ball. 
Right: He said to his brother, ‘ I will find your ball.” 


Wrong: The news editor is the adviser of the copy reader. 
He must consult him when he is in difficulty. 

Right: The news editor is the adviser of the copy reader. 
When the copy reader is in difficulty, he must consult the news 
editor. 


Wrong: Porter used Barker’s play. This was used by him in 
his defeat of the Shamrock club team. 

Right: Porter used Barker’s play. The play was devised by 
Barker and employed by him in his defeat of the Shamrock 
club team. 


155. Misplacement of Modifiers. — Participles, gerund 
phrases, and elliptical clauses used carelessly to modify sub- 
stantives not naturally and immediately connected with 
them are called dangling modifiers. When a participle, a 
gerund phrase, or an elliptical clause is used to introduce 
a sentence, it must modify logically the subject of the sen- 
tence. When it is used within a sentence, it must modify 
logically a substantive with which it is immediately con- 
nected. Adverbs like only and just limit numbers or quan- 
tities and should be placed next to the words they modify. 
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Wrong (Dangling Participles) : We went to a dinner followed by 
the theater. Becoming engrossed in the play, our appoint- 
ment with you was forgotten. Then we had to wait for a 
taxi-cab, thus giving us no chance to catch you at the station. 

Right: We went to a dinner and then to the theater. Becoming 
engrossed in the play we forgot our appointment with you. 
Then we had to wait for a taxi-cab, and thus we had no chance 
to catch you at the station. 


Wrong (Dangling Gerund Phrases): Upon arriving at the old 
home, Mother met us at the door. Roger, the old collie, 
heard us in crossing the porch. 

Right: Upon arriving at the old home, we were met at the 
door by Mother. Roger, the old collie, heard us as we 
crossed the porch; (or) When we arrived at the old home, 
Mother met us at the door. Roger, the old collie, heard us 
as we crossed the porch. 


Wrong (Dangling Elliptical Clauses) : When golden brown take 
the cake out of the oven. Put the icing on it as soon as cool. 

Right: When the cake is golden brown, take it out of the oven. 
Put the icing on it as soon as it is cool; (or) When golden 
brown the cake should be taken out of the oven. As soon as 
cool it should be covered with icing. 

Wrong (Misplacement of Only and Just): I only finished two 
tasks, and he just paid me for a half day’s work. 

Right: I finished only two tasks, and he paid me for just a 
half day’s work. 


156. Upside-down Subordination. —'The important idea 
in a sentence should be expressed in the main clause, not in 
a subordinate clause. 


Wrong: He had just reached the corner, when suddenly his car 
got beyond control and crashed against the lamp post. 

Right: Just as he reached the corner, his car got beyond control 
and crashed against the lamp post. 
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Wrong: There was a short pause, after which came a second 
terrific explosion. 
Right: After a short pause a second terrific explosion occurred. 


Wrong: He ran as he had never run before, passing the three 
leaders and winning by a yard. 

Right: Running as he had never run before, he passed the 
three leaders and won by a yard. 


157. Style Sheet. — Newspaper style differs slightly from 
literary style in capitalization, punctuation, representa- 
tion of numbers, word division, etc. The following style 
sheet gives rules to be observed by the copy reader in pre- 
paring manuscripts to be set up by the compositor : 


CAPITALIZATION 

Capitalize : 

1. All proper nouns, names of months, and names of days 
of the week, but not the names of the seasons. 

2. Principal words in the titles of books, plays, lectures, 
songs, toasts, etc., including the initial A or The: “ The Fall 
of the House of Usher.” 

3. The titles of newspapers and magazines, but do not 
quote them. Write: the New York Times, the Literary Digest. 

4. Titles denoting official position, rank, or occupation, when 
they precede the name: President Coolidge, Judge Ben Lindsay 
(but Ben Lindsay, judge of the juvenile court). Avoid long, 
awkward titles before a name, such as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Josephine Corliss Preston. 

5. Distinguishing parts only of names of associations, 
societies, leagues, companies, roads, lines, and incorporated 
bodies: First National bank, Puget Sound Electric railway, 
Methodist Episcopal church, Washington Retail Merchants’ 
association, Seattle Drama league, ete. 

6. Common nouns when they precede the distinguishing parts 
in names of associations, societies, companies, etc.; University 
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of Minnesota, Association of Collegiate Alumnz, National 
Bank of Commerce, Church of the Epiphany. 

7. Only the proper nouns in geographical names, except 
when the common noun precedes: Duwamish river, American 
lake; but Lake Washington, Gulf of Mexico. 

8. Only distinguishing parts of names of streets, avenues, 
boulevards, university, school, and other buildings, hotels, 
theaters, stations, wards, districts, counties, etc.: Union street, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul station, Meany hall, Wash- 
ington hotel, Tenth ward, Second district, King county. 

9. Names of religious denominations, and nouns, but not 
pronouns, referring to the Deity: Bible, Koran, New and Old 
Testament, Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments. 

10. Sections of the country, but not the points of the compass : 
the South, the Middle West; east, northwest. 

11. Names of sections of a city and distinguishing parts of 
nicknames of states and cities: the East side, the Evergreen 
state, the Queen city. 

12. Abbreviations of college degrees: M.A., LL.D., Ph.D. 

13. Distinguishing parts of the names of holidays: Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving day, New Year’s eve. 

14. Names of races and nationalities, with the exception of 
negro and gypsy: Indian, Caucasian, negro, gypsy. 

15. Nicknames of athletic clubs and teams: the White Sox, 
the Cubs. 

16. The names of notable events and things: Battle of the 
Marne, Washington’s Birthday, Declaration of Independence. 

17. Such names as Triple Alliance, Triple Entente, Alles 
(in the World war). 

18. The particles in French names, as le, la, de, du, when 
used without a Christian name or title preceding, as Du Maurier. 
Do not capitalize when preceded by a name or title, as George 
du Maurier. The same rule applies to the German von, the 
Spanish del and the Italian di, ete. 
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Do Not Capitalize : 


19. The names of political parties anywhere: democratic, 
republican, liberal, ete. 

20. Names of national, state and city bodies, buildings, of- 
fices, boards, etc.; congress, senate, parliament, reichstag, 
duma, soviet, chamber of deputies, assembly, legislature, bureau 
of labor, department of the interior, post office, city hall, council, 
police court, ete. 

21. Names of school or college studies, except names of 
languages : psychology, French, English, mathematics, geometry. 

22. Titles when they follow the name: Edmund S. Meany, 
professor of history, Robert M. LaFollette, senator from Wis- 
consin. 

23. Abbreviations of time of day: a.m., p.m., but 12 M. 

24. Names of school or college classes: freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, senior, freshman A, senior B. 

25. College degrees when spelled out: bachelor of arts. 

26. The word former when it precedes a title, as former 
Senator Miles Poindexter. 

27. The following nouns after a proper noun: street, avenue, 
boulevard, place, building, hotel, station, theater, ward, county, 
district, works, plant, etc. 

28. President and vice president referring to the president 
and vice president of the United States; other similar titles 
when they do not precede the proper noun. 


QUOTATIONS 
Quote : 


29. All verbatim quotations when they are set in the same 
type and measure as the context, but not when they are in 
smaller type or italics or when they are set in narrower measure. 

30. All testimony, conversation, and interviews given in 
direct form, except when the name of the speaker or Q. and A. 
(question and answer), with a dash, precedes: Mayor Brown — 
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I favor the development of a civic center. Q.— Are you a 
friend of the plaintiff? A.— Iam. 

31. Names of books, dramas, paintings, statuary, operas, 
songs, subjects of lectures, toasts, magazine articles, including 
the initial A or The: ‘‘ The Splendid Spur.” 

32. Quotations within a quotation, but use single quotation 
marks to set them off: John said, ‘‘ I do not believe that ‘ Man 
was made to mourn.’ ”’ 

33. Use quotation marks at the beginning of each paragraph 
of a continuous quotation of several paragraphs, but at the end 
of the last paragraph only. 


Do Not Quote: 


34. Familiar nicknames, such as Ty Cobb, Billy Sunday. 

35. Names of characters in plays and books, as Becky Sharp 
in “ Vanity Fair.” 

36. Names of vessels, sleeping cars, race horses, dogs. 


FIGURES 
Use Figures for : 
37. Numbers of 10 or greater, except in the case of approxi- 
mate numbers, as about a hundred men, thousands of persons. 

38. Numbers less than 10 only in the following cases : 

a. Hours of the day: 7 p.m., at 8: 30 o’clock. 

b. Days of the month, omitting d, th, rd, nd, st: September 
3, 19238; June 1, 1924, ete. 

Ages: He was 9 years old, 2-year-old James. 

d. All dimensions, prices, degrees of temperature, per 
cents, dates, votes, caliber, times in races, stock 
quotations, athletic records, scores, etc.: 6 feet long 
and 3 feet wide, $3 a yard, 5 degrees, 4 per cent. 

e. All sums of money (with dollar mark or cents): $7, 
$3.09, 8 cents. Do not use ciphers when prices are 
even dollars. Write $5, not $5.00. 


= 
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f. Street and room numbers: 4528 University boulevard, 
9 Pierce street, 2 Commerce building. 

g. When used in close connection with numbers greater 
than 10: 150 sailors, 29 soldiers, and 6 musicians 
from the military band. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Abbreviate : 

39. The following titles and no other, when they precede a 
name: Rev., Dr., Mr., Mrs., M., Mme., Mlle., Prof. (before 
a full name only: Prof. J. Allen Smith, but Professor Smith), 
and military titles, except sergeant, corporal, and chaplain. 
Never write Pres. Coolidge, Sen. Cummins. 

40. Names of states, only when they follow names of cities: 
Mt. Vernon, Wash., but never a resident of Wash. 

41. Number before figures: No. 2. . 

42. Saint and Mount in proper names, but not Fort or Port: 
St. Michael, but Fort Lawton, Port Townsend. 


Do Not Abbreviate : 


43. Railway, street, district, avenue, company (unless the 
company or firm writes it in abbreviated form) : Great Northern 
railway, Fourteenth avenue northeast. 

44. Christian names like William, John, Charles, Thomas, 
Alexander. It is good form to use two initials, as J. A. Price, 
but never one, as J. Price, or an abbreviation, as Jno. Price. 

45. The titles congressman, senator, representative, presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, even though they precede names. 
Write Secretary J. A. Price, not Sec. J. A. Price or Sec’y J. A. 
Price. 

46. Names of months except in dates and date lines.. Write: 
“ He will arrive in September,” not “in Sept.”; “ He left 
September 1,” not “ Sept. 1.” 

47. Years (98 for 1898), except in referring to college or 
school classes, ete. 
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48. Christmas in the form of Xmas. 
49. Cents: 75 cents, not 75c or 75 cts. The form 75c may 
be used in market quotations. 


Dates AND Date LINES 


50. In dates write Sept. 27, 1922, not the twenty-seventh of 
September, or 27th of September. 

51. Punctuate date lines thus: Reardan, Wash., May 1 — 

52. Omit the name of the state after names of prominent 
cities. Abbreviate months of more than five letters. Omit the 
year after the date of the month. Begin the story immediately 
after the dash and on the same line. 


TITLES 


53. Always give initials or first names of persons the first 
time they are mentioned in a story. 

54. Never use only one initial; use either both initials or the 
first name: W. A. Sanders, Wilbur A. Sanders, or Wilbur - 
Sanders; never W. Sanders. Write a man’s name as he writes 
it himself. 

55. Never use 7/r. with initials or first name (exception only 
in reporting society news). Mention a man by giving his 
initials or his first name with his last name. In repeating his 
name, write Mr. with the last name: W. A. Sanders visited the 
student camp today. Mr. Sanders was pleased with the arrange- 
ment. Always use either Miss or Mrs. with the first name or 
initials in the first mention of a woman: Miss Irene Palmer and 
Mrs. A. W. Palmer were guests of honor at a tea. Miss Palmer is 
Mrs. Palmer’s house guest. 

56. Always use the title Miss before an unmarried woman’s 
name and Mrs. before a married woman’s. (See Rule 55.) 

57. Give first names of unmarried women, not initials only: 
Miss Margaret Woodrow Wilson, not Miss M. W. Wilson. 

58. Begin a list of names of unmarried women with Misses 
and one of names of married women with Mesdames, giving 
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first names of unmarried women, and first names of husbands or 
initials of husbands with married women’s names. Begin a 
list of men’s names with Messrs. 

59. Supply the before Rev.; supply Mr. after the title if the 
first name is omitted: the Rev. M. A. Matthews, the Rev. 
Mark Matthews or the Rev. Mr. Matthews; never the Rev. 
Matthews, Rev. M. A. Matthews, or Rev. Matthews. 

60. Write Mr. and Mrs. James Smith, not James Smith 
and wife. 

61. Write Professor and Mrs. Edmond 8. Meany, not Mr. 
and Mrs. Professor Edmond S. Meany. 

62. Give the title professor only to persons of professional 
rank. <A high school teacher or principal or a superintendent 
of schools is not a professor. 

63. Do not use the title Honorable or Hon. except in quo- 
tations and foreign matter. 


PREPARATION OF Copy 

64. Write legibly ; use a typewriter whenever it is possible to 
do so. 

65. Never write on both sides of the paper. 

66. Double space both typewritten and longhand copy. 

67. Use soft copy paper for all work. 

68. Begin every story about one third of the way down the 
first page. 

69. Number sheets of copy at the tops and mark the numbers 
with half circles. 

70. Put some sort of end mark at the close of every complete 
story. 

71. In longhand copy print all proper names. 

72. Inlonghand copy underscore w’s and overscore n’s, under- 
score w’s and overscore 1m’s. 

73. Put the abbreviated name of the story with the name of 
the writer at the upper left-hand corner of each sheet of a story. 
Follow style always. 
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PUNCTUATION 


74. Newspaper paragraph indention is really a form of 
punctuation. The newspaper paragraph is short, often only 
two or three lines in length, and never more than twenty. It 
presents a single phase of the story. Indention is an aid to 
clarity, for it sets apart and emphasizes separate ideas. 

75. Avoid all punctuation not absolutely necessary. Re- 
member that punctuation is a means of gaining clarity, not a 
puzzle to be studied by both writer and reader. 


Use the Period: 


76. After a complete declarative sentence. 
77. After an abbreviated word or a single or double initial 
letter representing a word. 


Use the Semicolon : 


78. To separate members of a series when the members 
themselves contain commas : 

John Johnson, Seattle; Frederick Meyers, Spokane, and 
Henry Blake, Tacoma, were the principal speakers. 

79. Between clauses of a compound sentence joined by one 
of the conjunctive adverbs so, therefore, hence, however, never- 
theless, moreover, accordingly, besides, also, thus, then, still, and 
otherwise: He played badly and lost; then he complained of 
poor condition. (Note: Most newspapers use the comma for 
this purpose unless the clauses are long and involved.) 

80. Between clauses of a compound sentence that are not 
joined by a conjunction : 

He did not go to Tacoma; he went to Bellingham. 

81. Between clauses of a compound sentence that are joined 
by a simple conjunction, when these clauses are long and con- 
tain commas : 

He was the winner of the race, coming in far ahead; but the 


referee disqualified him for crowding the English runner at 
the last turn. 
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82. After a word, phrase, or sentence introducing a list or a 
long, formal quotation : 

He said in part: 

“ We are assembled —” A long quotation follows. 

The members of the committee are: James Johns, Pierce 
Davis, Henry Pearce, and Martin Jensen. 

Score: Washington, 22; University of Southern California, 0. 

83. In times of the day, as: 8:30. 

84. In times given in reports of athletics: 1: 53.8. 


’” 


Use the Comma: 


85. To set off a substantive used in direct address : 

Come here, Henry, I have your ticket. 

86. To set off all appositives except those which are parts of 
titles or parts of expressions like the boy John, the word home, 
the nickname Sundodger: 

His brother, the minister, read the service for us. 

87. To set off absolute phrases : 

His fortune lost, he became a tramp. 

88. To set off brief parenthetical expressions : 

He has been asked, I think, by the chairman. I do not believe, 
however, that he will go. 

89. To set off a geographical name explaining a preceding 
name : 

I do not know whether he came from Portland, Oregon, or 
Portland, Maine. (Note: Omit the comma in cases like the 
following when of precedes the geographical name: Jack Moore 
of Omaha is at the hotel.) 

90. To set off a dependent clause preceding the principal 
clause in a sentence: 

If I can find my hat, I will go with you. 

91. Usually between the clauses of a compound sentence 
that are joined by the simple conjunctions (particularly for), 
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when the clauses are somewhat long and have different sub- 
jects : 

He left the book at home, for the use of references is not 
permitted in the classroom. 

92. To separate members of a series of the form a, b, and ¢: 

There were men, women, and children in the room. 

(Note: Most newspapers omit the comma before the con- 
junction: There were men, women and children in the room.) 

93. To set off non-restrictive modifiers : 

The leader, who was a hardened criminal, had served two 
terms in the penitentiary. 

(Note: A nonrestrictive modifier is a modifier that can be 
omitted without destroying the meaning of the sentence. A 
restrictive modifier, which should not be set off by commas, cannot 
be omitted without changing the meaning of the sentence. 
Non-restrictive: John, who had worked hard all day, was too 
tired to go to town. Restrictive: The man who met you was 
some one who resembled John.) 

94. To set off expressions like he said preceding or following 
direct quotations in narrative: 

“T will go,” he said, “ after you have departed.” 

95. After an interjection which is not strong enough to 
require an exclamation point, and after yes, no, why, and other 
similar words, when they are used to introduce sentences : 

“Oh, I forgot my hat. Will you hand it to me? ” 

“Yes, here it is.” 


Use the Question Mark : 


96. After a direct question: What has happened? 

97. To indicate that a date or bit of information is of question- 
able accuracy : He was born in 1263 (?) in Paris. (Note: Never 
use the question mark to label a witticism or to indicate 


that a statement is ironical, as: He looked heroic (?) in his 
uniform. ) 
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Use the Dash: 


98. When a sentence is broken off before it is finished : 
“What are you going to—?” Words failed him. 
“When I get back — but I shouldn’t say that, for I am not 
sure of coming back.” 
99. After a comma to increase the separation : 
He found just what he needed, — an old bench. 
100. To set off parenthetical expressions that are too long 
to be set off by commas : 
I found him at home in bed — this in the middle of the day 
of the game — reading the sport page of the morning paper. 
101. Before a summarizing word at the end of a sentence: 
Old clothing, old furniture, old books, old shoes, — anything 
you care to give will be accepted. 
102. Before a repetition or an explanation which is added 
as an afterthought : 
He was stern and forbidding — forbidding as his native 
hills — a veritable man of stone. 


Use Parentheses : 


103. To set off a parenthetic expression that is too long to be 
set off by commas: 

He stared at me strangely (I had never before received such 
a look) and then walked away without a word. 

104. To inclose a remark introduced into a quotation but 
not a part of the quotation: 

“JT am an American and I am proud of it. (The crowd 
applauded.) There is nothing finer in the world.” 

105. To inclose explanatory words which are not properly a 
part of the sentence: Jones (Rep., Wash.) spoke in favor of the 
bill. 


Use the Apostrophe : 


106. To indicate the omission of a letter or of letters : 
He said, “ I'll ’most eat you up.” 
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It’s a bad piece of work. (Note: It’s means it is, the pos- 
sessive of the pronoun it is its without the apostrophe.) 

107. With an s to form the possessive singular of a noun: 
John’s book, the ship’s rudder, Burns’s poems. Some authorities 
drop the final s when the word ends in s and use simply the 
apostrophe: Burns’ poems. 

108. With s to form the plurals of letters and numbers: 
He made his Q’s and 2’s exactly alike. (Note: Do not use the 
apostrophe before the final s in the possessive adjectives hers, 
its, ours, theirs, yours: It’s hard to find its equal in our country 
or yours.) 


Worp CoMBINATIONS 


109. Compound adjectives or common nouns used adjectively 
take the hyphen, as: first-class man, two-story house, apple-pie 
order; one or two story house, etc., do not take the hyphen. 

110. Adverbs ending in ly compounded with participles do not 
take the hyphen, as a newly built house. 

111. Compound words with the prefixes self, ante, post, semi, 
and anti take the hyphen. 

112. All words formed by prefixing re, non, over, under, sub, 
and other similar prefixes make one word ; also all words to which 
inter and trans are united as prefixes, as: interstate, interscholastic, 
intercollegiate. 

113. One word is formed when like is used as a suffix: child- 
like, manlike, sphinalike. If three l’s come together, the hyphen 
should be used: bell-like, ball-like. 

114. Where the words man, men, yard, maker, tender, keeper, 
seeker, holder, master, owner, house, and room are given prefixes 
of one syllable, the combination is written as one word. Where 
the prefix is of two or more syllables, the combination is written 
as two words. 

115. The following combinations are written “ solid”; 
that is, as one word: 


airship 
bankbook 
birdseye 
breechloader 
bylaws 
catchpenny 


committeeman 


crowbar 
downstairs 
eyewitness 
figurehead 
goodby 
hardwood 
hairpin 
housebuilder 
Lafayette 
lightweight 
nearsighted 
paperhanger 
powwow 
rainstorm 
schoolhouse 
smallpox 
today 


warehouseman 


wrongdoing 
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alleyway 
baseball 
blueprint 
broadax 
buzzsaw 
camelshair 
coéperative 
daytime 
downtown 
facsimile 
flagship 
grandstand 
headdress 
hairsplitting 
inasmuch 
lawsuit 
liveryman 
newcomer 
payroll 
prizefight 
reénforce 
schoolroom 
stockyards 
timeserver 
watercourse 
’A9er 


anybody 


* basketball 


boilermaker 
bullfight 
campmeeting 
childlike 
cornerstone 
deathbed 
entranceway 
fairgrounds 
flaxseed 
handbook 
hairbreadth 
halfbreed 
juryman 
lifelike 
manlike 
officeholder 
pianoforte 
prorate 
roughshod 
schoolteacher 
subcommittee 
venireman 
waterway 
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backstretch 
bimetallic 
bookkeeper 
bullseye 
carload 
cigarmaker 
courtplaster 
drawbridge 
everybody 
foresight 
foothill 
halfback 
hairbrush 
homestretch 
lacrosse 
lifelong 
massmeeting 
officeseeker 
playground 
racehorse 
sagebrush 
skyscraper 
thunderstorm 
volleyball 
workingman 


116. The following combinations are written as separate 


words : 


any one (and all other combinations with one) 


a while 
bucket shop 
en route 


ahailandrain storm balk line 
custom house 
ex post facto 


back yard 
ex officio 


* Also written basket ball, 
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front yard good will horse race 

in so far live stock lodging house 
looking glass man of war near by (adverb): 
newspaper man plate glass some one 

street car tide water to wit 

vice president water works White House 
right of way commander in chief — editor in chief 


117. The following combinations require the hyphen: 


anti-trust a-hunting bric-a-brae 
brother-in-law mud-slinging poet-painter 
secretary-treasurer semi-finals so-called king 
ship-rigged 6-year-old child téte-a-téte 
two-thirds two-story house un-American 
un-Christian well-known man world-weary 
work-worn co-ed (slang) 


158. Marks Used in Correcting Copy. — If the copy reader 
desires to strike out a word or a line, he should draw a mark 
through it, never inclose it in parentheses, and never attempt 
to erase it. He should draw a circle around a number which 
he wishes spelled out or around a spelled-out number which 
he wishes set in figures, thus: ‘‘ There were()boys and they 
lost €eventy-five) cents each.” When words, letters, or sen- 
tences need to be transposed, the copy reader should indicate 
the necessary change thus: “ I guly/find\two of the cards I 
redigved today.” He should mark the beginning of every 
paragraph thus: KJ ohn Johnson was killed — ” 

If words have been run together improperly, he should 
separate them by a diagonal mark, thus: anypne. He 
should place some sort of end mark at the conclusion of every 
story to indicate to the compositor that nothing is to be 
added. In longhand copy he should print all names, under- 
score w’s and w’s, and overscore n’s and m’s. If he wishes 
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words to stand which he has struck out, he should make 
a row of dots under them and mark stet in the margin near 
them. He should write folo copy in the margin when he 
wishes copy containing misspelled words or bad grammar 
set as it is written. 

He should underscore a word once if he wishes it set in 
italics, Twice if he wishes it set in SMALL CAPITALS, and 
THREE TIMES if he wishes it set in CAPITALS. To 
indicate that any part of copy is to be set in bold-face type, 
he should-mark B. F. in the margin beside the part to be 
set. If a piece of copy is to be set in double column or in 
narrow measure, he should write in the margin the necessary 
instructions for the compositor. He should make no cor- 
rections that are not absolutely necessary and should write 
all corrections as neatly and legibly as possible. 

He must be careful to strike out every word on the copy 
that he does not wish printed, for every word that is not 
struck out will be set. He must try to make the copy 
so clear and legible that the compositor will be able to read 
it at a glance. By care in preparing manuscripts the copy 
reader can save his paper extra charges for typesetting and 


corrections. 


159. Head Writing. — The headline has two purposes: 
first, to attract attention, and second, to tell the story. 
If it succeeds in both purposes, it is excellent. If it succeeds 
in only one, it is mediocre. If it succeeds in neither, it is 
utterly useless. If a headline can do only one thing well, it 
is better that it attract attention without telling the story 
than that it tell the story without attracting attention. 
The following rules for headline writing should be followed 
by the copy reader : 
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1. The headline should contain the feature of the story unless 
the story is written in suspense order. 

2. The headline should contain a verb, either expressed or 
implied : 


ROCKEFELLER GIVES OIL KING GENEROUS 
DIMES TO URCHINS WITH SHINY DIMES 


3. The headline of more than a single one-line bank should 
never begin with a verb of which the subject is to be understood. 


Bad: Better: 
AURIS NO) IDINIDY TAM MAN SEEKS DEATH 
BY LEAP FROM ROOF IN LEAP FROM ROOF 


4. An active verb is stronger in a headline than a passive 
verb. 


Weak : Stronger : 
DESPERATE OUTLAW BOY OF 10 CAPTURES 
IS CAPTURED BY BOY DESPERATE OUTLAW 


5. The parts of a prepositional phrase or an infinitive should 
never be separated at the end of a line in a dropline heading. 
The line should “ break on sense.” 


Bad: Better: 

HILLTON WINNER IN HILLTON NINE WINS 
BIG BASEBALL GAME BIG BASEBALL GAME 

Bad: Better : 


SENIORS WILL TRY TO SENIORS TO COMPETE 
WIN ATTENDANCE CUP FOR ATTENDANCE CUP 


6. The headline should never contain one of the articles a, 
an, the, or any other unnecessary word. 

7. No word should be abbreviated in a headline. 

8. No important word should be used twice in a headline, 
even if the headline is composed of several banks. A synonym 
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should be used when it becomes necessary to repeat the idea 
expressed by a word already employed. 

9. Every bank in a “ top” heading should add something to 
the information preceding banks have presented, and every 
bank should have some evident connection with the banks that 
precede and follow it. 


Bad: Better: 
MAN MAKES FORTUNE MAN MAKES FORTUNE 
AS REPAIRER OF TOYS AS REPAIRER OF TOYS 


New Factory Started J. C. Haines Builds Fine 


Recently in Seattle Seattle Factory from 
by J. C. Haines Earnings as ‘“Sur- 
Best in West’ - geon”’ to Dolls. 


10. Since type can not be stretched or compressed, the copy 
reader must count the letters and spaces in banks of headings set 
in capital letters and the words in banks set in capitals and lower 
case letters; and he must never under any circumstances write a 
line which exceeds the number of wnits that can be set in the 
space allotted to it or which does not contain enough units to 
fill the space properly. The copy reader should endeavor to 
write headlines which will look well in type. 

11. Headlines which are to be set by hand must be written 
on separate sheets of paper, and the stories which they are to 
surmount must be “ slugged ”’ with the first two words of the top 
banks. 

12. Every headline which is to be set on the linotype machine 
must be written at the beginning of the story it is to surmount. 

13. Every headline must be marked plainly with its proper 
number according to the head schedule. 

14. Weak slang and forced humor are best omitted from 
headlines. Rhyme, alliteration, and puns are poor. 

15. The headline must be accurate. It must never overstate 
the facts for the sake of effect. 


CENTRAL MIG Saws , Punt Time 


Hard Hitting Card dinals Held to’ 1-0 Victory by North i in First 1922 ane 


EAST SLUGGERS TAME. AY OFFERS [Hopes of Championship Rest With These Red and Blue “Athletes | CENTRAL 
OF-HOUGK, BLUE AND WHITE HURL Serene hae =a 


rey nie 


* Jes osees : 
~~ GOLF TOURNAMENT 
oa oe ‘DUNO 


SO Tanege 


SOHMOLS OF THREE sms 1) ENTER TEAMS 
: AN FIRST ANAL RELY MEET AT AMINE 


ADOETE Give VADIAVILEE 5, 


RRND AND ILC E STONE 


~ DENTAL WINE DROPS. = = QUALITY 
. _ THO PRNGTGE GAMES ; PESRE Seen era PRINTING 


APAUK DOWN 


TS TURN SSO ES SSeS SE Skee El aper: 
PWS Eat aaa ere eg rs tbr tes 


MH AT Rb 
haggle fd puLUTH DEW wis 
a) vse ton 10 


“DAYS HREADT 


EN BARENALL CAPTAIN, 


HOSEN PXBRHMAN CAPEION | 


Puate TX 
Sport Page of the Central High News, Showing the Use of Cuts. 
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16. If a story does not contain enough interesting news to 
make a headline, the probability is that it does not merit print- 
ing. 

17. The copy reader must remember that headlines are like 
people’s faces, — intensely expressive and attractive only when 
clean. 


160. Proof Reading. — In professional newspaper offices 
special workers are employed to read and correct proof. In 
the high school the copy readers usually read the proof. 
The illustrations on this page and on pages 202 and 203 
show the proof reader’s marks and the manner in which 
they are employed : 


PROOF READER’S MARKS 


x Change bad letter. [_ Move over. 
Push down space. O = =Em quad space. 
fe) Turn over. /+/ One-em dash. 
3 Take out (dele). /+/ 'Two-em dash. 
A Left out; insert. q Paragraph. 

#t Insert space. No § No paragraph. 
Vv Even spacing. w.f. Wrong font. 
Seles space 5 fw eae Let it stand. 
ie Close up entirely, stet. Let it stand. 
© Period. tr. Transpose. | 
A. Comma. Caps Capital letters. 
<P Colon: s.c. Small caps. 

;/  Semicolon. l.c. Lower case or 
WY _ Apostrophe. small letters. 
W Quotation. Ital. Italics. 

4 Hyphen. Rom. Roman, 

= Straighten lines. 
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SS MARKED PROOF 
a 


Inland Printer prints an “.C. 
nusing letter from Mr. T. B. 


Aldrich to Prof. E. S. Morse, ex- 
president of tye American Academy 0) 
for the Advancement of Science. 
Prof* Mors i%hould_pe stated, Sven xe 
has a See tae quite indescrib- 
able.,‘ My dear Morse : It wes very ata. 
pleasant for me to get a letter from 
you (fhertheday. Perhaps should # 
fave found it pleasanter if I had 
been able to decipher ik I don’t 
think mastered anyting beyond t, 
the date (which I knew), and the 
sifhature (which I guessed at). 
There’s a singuflar and perpetual b 
charm in a letter of yoursf/it never ye 
rows old ; it never losesjts novelty. Fh 
One can say to Ee ev 
morningf ‘There’s that letter of 
orse’s; [haven’t_regd it yet I 
ee ri1GYanother(ak) at it r Oe. 


day and maybe I shall be able, in 

he of a few yefrs, to make Ch 
ut pat he means by those t’s that 

“Took like w’s, and those js that J 


ea 
prea penn) Other us -/ 
4 ae are read, and forgotten, bu 
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CORRECTED PROOF 
(By permission of The Inland Printer Co., Chicago.) 


HE Inianp PRINTER prints an 

amusing letter from Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich to Prof. E. S. Morse, ex- 
president of the American Academy 
for the Advancement of Science. 
Prof. Morse, it should be stated, 
has a handwriting quite indescrib- 
able. “ My dear Morse: It was very 
pleasant for me to get a letter from 
you the other day. Perhaps I should 
have found it pleasanter if I had 
been able to decipher it. I don’t 
think I mastered anything beyond 
the date (which I knew), and the 
signature (which I guessed at). 
There’s a singular and perpetual 
charm in a letter of yours; it never 
grows old; it never loses its novelty. 
One can say to one’s self every 
morning: ‘There’s that letter of 
Morse’s; I haven’t read it yet. I 
think Ill take another shy at it to- 
day and maybe I shall be able, in 
the course of a few years, to make 
out what he means by those t’s that 
look like w’s, and those i’s that 
haven’t any eyebrows!’ Other let- 
ters are read and thrown away and 
forgotten, but yours are kept for- 
ever — unread. One of them will 
last a reasonable man a lifetime. 
Admiringly yours, T. B. Aldrich.” 
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EXERCISES 
A. Point out the errors in the following story : 


At three o’clock p.m. Saturday afternoon two boys entered 
the Baxter High School Library through a window which Jack 
Hogan purposely left open Friday evening and stole over one 
hundred dollars worth of books, although the boys are not 
definitely known it is pretty certain that they are Jack Hogan 
and his brother Tom. The Hogan boys have bad reputations. 
They were accused of stealing apparatus from the High School 
Gymnasium last winter but managed to prove an alibi which 
sounded fishy to everybody who knew them. They are sons 
of “ Old Bill” Hogan who was jailed last year for striking the 
school janitor when he said he saw the boys prowling around 
the Gymnasium. They only took novels and magazines out of 
the Library and probably put them in the cave which they are 
said to have made near the Baxter Brick and Tile Factory 
Building 5 miles north of town. It is shameful that these 
villians and ruffains do not receive the punishment which in the 
judgment of everyone of the student body who have their 
school’s interests at heart they so richly deserve. We have no 
room in Baxter High School for such individuals. Mr. Tom 
Hinton, Janitor of Baxter High School, said today I believe the 
boys are guilty. 

Leaving the window in the Library open to air it out for 
awhile Saturday afternoon anyone might of crawled in and took 
the books. I with my sons were cleaning out the furnace room 
when the books were taken, we did not see hardly anyone all 
afternoon. Mr. Hinton is a good Janitor. After the Hogan 
affair last year he was liberal enough to drop his charge of as- 
sault against old bill after he had him jailed over night. The 
Hogan boys entered the Library through a window. One 
of them unlocked the window Friday or else it was the window 
the Janitor Hinton had open to air out the Library. They 
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both deny the charges and have signed statements from the 
Superintendent or the Buster Brick and Tile Company that 
they were working all day Saturday in the Company’s yards. 
They must of slipped out of the yards when the Superintendent 
was not looking. 

Strange to say Principal A. M. Urquhart does not beleive the 
Hogan’s are guilty, he likes them and says they are some of the 
best boys in School and who are a credit to their father and are 
honest hard-working and manly. He says it is likely that the 
books was taken by someone else just because it was proven 
last winter that a gang of tramps stole the Gymnasium apparatus 
to sell to a Second Hand Store. Books taken from the Library 
were a set of Thackerey’s novels, a set of Dickens’ Novels, a set 
of Nelson’s Loose Lief Encyclopoedias and a hundred and twenty 
three New Magazines. The books were carried away in a 
Ford truck which was seen by neighbors to drive into the School 
Grounds at about 2:30 o’clock. Principle Urqubart said 
last night he believed the books were taken for a joke and would 
be returned. The Hogan’s were arrested on a warrant charg- 
ing them with grand Larcency sworn out by Janitor Hinton but 
the Judge released them when they managed to get the signed 
statement from the Superintendent. 


B. Rewrite the story given in Exercise A, and write for 
it a No. 2 headline according to Schedule B. 

C. Estimate the news value of each of the six stories writ- 
ten for Exercise B, Chapter VIII, and write suitable head- 
ings for them according to Schedule C. 

D. Correct the following stories : 


1. It has been a few years since Harrison had a 4th of July 
celebration, and have had some good ones to remember by. 
This year promises to be as good and better. 

The list of sports and prizes offered will induce some excite- 
ment for the day. 
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The Harrison Gun club has a list of prizes that are offered 
for the 4th of July sports, which will be found in another column, 
and they are open to all who wish to shoot. 

The business men and others have been good enough to 
subscribe and donate for the celebration. 

In the morning the Harrison Gun club will have their shoot at 
Grant’s millsite’ beginning at 9 o’clock. The long list of prizes 
donated will be given out as they are designated. 

In the afternoon races of all kinds will take place in front 
of the Export store, and the log rolling near the city dock at 
4 o’clock and other water sports will take place. 

In the evening at 7 : 30 the fire department members will have 
a 2-team contest, which will be one of the main events of the 
day. 

The program for the 4th will be printed end of the week. Get 
in and practice for some of the events. Let us make this one 
of the best events ever held in Harrison. 

2. The closing dance of the season as the duck hunting season 
opens the next day the 16th, are calling this the duck hunter’s 
dance. All are requested to be present and enjoy a real good 
time, if you are not at Chatcolet for the last dance, you will 
miss a good time. 

3. The B. H. S. Alumni benefit dance on July 3 promises to 
be one of the notable events of the season. An excellent four- 
piece orchestra has been secured for the occasion which will be 
held in I. O. O. F. hall. The hall will be elaborately decorated, 
and dancing will start at 9 o’clock. Supper will be served by 
the Alumni. Tickets may be purchased from the Alumni 
members at $1 each. This public dance will be the opening 
number to a carnival which is to be held on the 4th, also given 
by the Alumni. Give the Alumni your support for they’ll 
deliver your money’s worth of fun and pleasure. Don’t forget 
the date, July 3. 

4. Last Sunday the Eagles’ picnic at Lake View was a big 
success and well attended. About 300 from the Silverton mining 
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country met the Eagles from Beulah here. The Red Collar 
line had 2 barges towed by 4 of their boats heading for Lake 
View leaving here at 10 : 10 in the morning and returning about 
11 at night, where the special train took them all home and to 
the mining towns, and the steamer Flyer taken the Beulah bunch. 
The day was a perfect one, and all who went assured it was a 
great success. 

5. A letter from Wm. Knight with his family at Morgan- 
town writes that since they left Jasper a couple of month ago, 
been enjoying themselves auto riding. They visited Mrs. 
Knight’s brother, Audie Perkins and family, at Deary and 
passed thru Lewiston and other towns and are at present at 
Morgantown, where the thermometer was 107 in the shade, 
last Saturday. They also met Mrs. Elsie (Huber) Weihl. 

6. A very pretty wedding was solemnized Wednesday after- 
noon at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Moe 
of Medimont when their daughter, Miss Merle P. Moe, became 
the bride of Clarence C. Dunkle of Kellogg. The marriage was 
performed by Rev. G. B. Harbison, pastor of the M. E. church 
of Harrison. Both Mr. and Mrs. Dunkle are popular and 
many friends will join extending wishes. 

7. There seems to be scarcity of houses in town, and the people 
are trying to locate a house to live in so their children can go to 
school. It would be a good idea to try and induce some one 
to build a number of houses, as they would always be rented. 
We know of two or three families were compelled to go elsewhere 
to live. 

8. A fatal accident occurred at Granum pumping house which 
is run by the C. P. Railway Co. for supplying water to the com- 
pany and the town on monday morning R. T. Santrum arrived 
at the pump house to relieve K. Parlow the regular pumpman all 
went well until wednesday July 4th in the morning C. Litle who 
lives near the pump house called to see the new man at noon 
Mr. Litles boy on going to work after the noon hour called at the 
pump house for a drink of water and were shocked to find the 
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engineer lying beside the engine dead. His clothes having caught 
in the clutch of the engine he was carried around and apparently 
instantly killed. The left arm was over the shaft and broken 
in three places the clothing was torn from the upper part of the 
body which was much bruised. The young man’s people live 
at Milk River and will arrive tonight to take the remains C. P. 
R. official were in attendance to find the cause of the death coro- 
ner Gray was called and did not consider an inquest necessary 
an investigation was ‘held giving the cause of the death as 
accidental. 


THE Ricur Expression To UsE 
1. A.D. means anno domini (in the year of our Lord) and 


should always precede, never follow, a date. 
Wrong: He died in 17 A.D. 
Right: He died A.D. 17. 
Right: He was born in 17 B.C. 
2. Do not write accord for give. 
Wrong: They accorded him high praise. 
Right: They gave him high praise; (or) They praised 
him highly. 
3. Apprehend should never be used for arrest. 
Wrong: He made no attempt to apprehend the criminal. 
Right: He made no attempt to arrest the criminal. 
4. Calculate is not a synonym for think. 


Wrong: What do you calculate on doing? 
Right: What do you think you shall do? 


OU 


Do not use inaugurate for establish or institute, or for begin. 

Wrong: Coach Bagshaw will inaugurate football practice 
today. 

Right: Coach Bagshaw will begin football practice today. 
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Wrong: Coach Hanley inaugurated the Warner oes of 
football at Pendle. 
Right: Coach Hanley established the Warner system of | 
football at Pendle. 

Right: The president is inaugurated on March 4. 

6. Obsequies is a high-sounding word for funeral. 
Wrong: The obsequies were held in the church. 
Right: The funeral service was at the church. 

7. Never use remains for body or corpse. 
Wrong: He went back with the remains. 
Right: He went back with the body. 

8. Do not write the body was shipped. The correct expression 

is the body was sent. 

Wrong: The remains were shipped to his old home. 
Right: The body was sent to his old home. 

9. Never use subsequently for later. 
Wrong: He was killed a short time subsequently. 
Right: He was killed a short time later. 

10. Do not use tonsorial artist or tonsorialist for barber. All 
such would-be facetious usages are bad. 

Wrong: The village tonsorial artist cut my hair. 
Right: The village barber cut my hair. 


Tue Cus Reporter’s Srory (Diction EXERCISE) 


Correct the following story, keeping in mind the cautions 
in the preceding list. 


“Tn 1600 A.D. England was full of life, but people did not 
calculate the American continent would soon be the home of a 
new nation. The Elizabethans had been willing to accord 
glory to explorers. They might have been less enthused if they 
had foreseen the American Revolution.” 
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With these words George A. Palmer opened his Fourth of 
July address. The speaker inaugurated his speech amid vocif- 
erous applause. He went on to speak of the apprehension of 
Major André and said the Americans felt worse than the British 
about the cruel necessity that demanded the gallant English- 
man’s death. General Washington, he said, ordered obsequies 
over the body. The remains should have been shipped to 
England if Washington had been able to spare a vessel for the 
purpose, the speaker stated. 

“ Subsequently the British learned the true story of André’s 
execution and admitted that Washington was right,” Mr. Palmer 
said. 

In the entire speech there was not one joke of the sort heard in 
the business places of village tonsorial artists. 


CHAPTER XII 
TYPES OF STORIES 


161. Three Kinds of Stories. — Most of the stories avail- 
able for use in the high school paper may be grouped under 
three heads: (1) reports of interviews, speeches, and meet- 
ings; (2) accounts of athletic games and contests, and (3) de- 
scriptions of social events. Feature articles, “ follow” 
stories, and “rewrites”’ are obtainable occasionally also, 
but they are comparatively few. Accident and crime sto- 
ries are virtually unheard of in schools. In this chapter the 
accepted methods of handling the more common types of 
news will be discussed, and examples will be given to illus- 
trate the methods. 


162. Interview Stories. — Whenever a person of promi- 
nence visits a high school, he should be interviewed by a 
representative of the school paper. The interview will af- 
ford practical experience for the student and, if it is handled 
properly, may be productive of excellent copy. In the lead 
of a news story of a personal interview the reporter may play 
up: (1) the name of the person interviewed, (2) a direct 
quotation from him, (3) an indirect quotation, (4) the sub- 
ject discussed, (5) the reason for the interview, (6) the occa- 
sion, or (7) the place. If the reporter has good judgment 
of news values, he will have little difficulty in selecting the 
right one of these seven points to feature. He should re- 
member particularly the appeal of local interest when he 
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obtains a significant statement concerning the school and, 
although he may feel some obligation to begin his story with 
the name of the person interviewed, should not overlook a 
striking quotation for the sake of paying a compliment. 
The success of the interview type of story depends largely 
upon the importance of the subjects discussed, and the re- 
porter should play up points of genuine interest. The fol- 
lowing report of an interview with W. F. Webster printed 
in the Central High News a few days after his election as 
superintendent of schools in Minneapolis is a good example 
of this type of story handled by a high school student : 


W. F. Webster, superintendent-elect of Minneapolis public 
schools, declared yesterday that expenditures by the board of 
education next year will reach a total of $6,300,000. 

“Our present millage is not nearly high enough to supply 
sufficient funds,” the new superintendent said in discussing the 
program for next year. ‘“‘ The people of this city, however, are 
taxed to the limit now, and there is little hope for higher millage 
under existing conditions. We are allowed 27 mills if necessary, 
but are doing our best to keep the demand as low as possible.” 

Mr. Webster expressed approval of the modern type of high 
school student, and added that nothing was too good for him. 

“T am for the modern boy and girl clear through,” he said. 
“ While it is probably true that the student nowadays does not 
learn so much Latin or geometry as the one of 20 years ago, the 
activities in his school life give him a much broader education 
than it was formerly possible to obtain. He is more independent 
and has a great deal more initiative than students of other 
days. In my opinion high school students today are much better 
prepared to go out into the world than they ever have been 
before.” 


163. Speech Stories. — Reports of speeches are much 
like stories of interviews. The lead to an account of a 
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speech or lecture may feature: (1) the theme or title, (2) a 
direct quotation, (3) an indirect quotation, (4) the name of 
the speaker, (5) the purpose of the speech, (6) the occasion, 
or (7) the place or time of delivery. In order to avoid dull- 
ness, the reporter should mention only important points. 
An account which goes into detail is tiresome, for presumably 
most of the readers of the paper have heard the speech and 
do not care to read a complete review of it. The story given 
as an example illustrates the method of treatment : 


“Every one can learn to draw,” declared Dudley Crafts 
Watson, director of the Milwaukee Art Institute, in an address 
before an assembly of seniors, juniors, and sophomores last 
‘Tuesday. 

“We all have the talent,’ Mr. Watson said. ‘‘ Now we must 
develop it. Drawing is a matter of self-expression. Great 
drawings are great because they show the self-expression of the 
artist.” 

In order to show the students the process of drawing a human 
head, Mr. Watson sketched a profile of Principal J. T. Blake. 
He explained each step of the process, first drawing the outline 
and then putting in the distinguishing characteristics. He also 
pointed out the faults in the cramped, unnatural method usually 
followed by beginners in learning to draw. 

In conclusion Mr. Watson urged the students to visit the 
Art Institute some time within the next few weeks to view the 
Gainsborough collection on exhibition there. 


164. Reports of Meetings. — Like speech stories, reports 
of meetings are of the interview type. Points which may 
be featured in the lead to an account of a meeting are: (1) the 
purpose of the meeting, (2) the names of the groups or or- 
ganizations taking part, (3) the important business trans- 
acted, (4) the names of speakers or entertainers, (5) the 
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special entertainment offered, (6) the occasion, or, very rarely, 
(7) the place or time. Examples of stories of this type are 
easy to find. The one which follows should serve to make 
clear the accepted style: 


Memorial day exercises, with representatives from the James 
Bryant Post of the G. A. R. and the Peterson Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion as speakers, were held in assembly last Friday. 

“‘ Besides the commemoration to be paid the veterans of the 
several auxiliaries, the students of Marshall high school who 
left their class rooms to take up arms to make the supreme sacri- 
fice should be remembered,” said Levi Hall, the first speaker, a 
North high school graduate and representative of the Peterson 
Post. Mr. Hall explained the post’s purpose in awarding medals 
to the students in each school who have done the most for their 
fellows. 

Captain Edwin L. McLean, World War veteran, and graduate 
of the class of 1908 of Marshall high school, told of the origin of 
Flag day. He brought out the fact that “ the man or nation 
that keeps on fighting for all that is just can never be beaten.” 

Dr. I. M. Haynes, veteran of the Fourth Maine Battery and 
representative of the James Bryant Post of the G. A. R., gave 
a short address on patriotism. His talk was supplemented by 
a presentation of 24 flags to the high school by Mrs. E. N. Rey- 
nolds of the James Bryant Relief Corps. Stuart Cornell ac- 
cepted the flags for the school. 


165. Sports. — When in doubt, play the score. This para- 
phrase of a law of bridge contains valuable advice for the 
sports writer. ‘The lead of a sport story may always feature 
the result of a game or contest. Other points that may be 
given prominence are: (1) spectacular plays, (2) work of 
individual players, (3) names and records of the opposing 
teams, (4) significance of the outcome, (5) equality or in- 
equality of the opponents, (6) conditions affecting the re- 
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sults, (7) number and actions of the spectators, and (8) time 
and place of the contest. The reporter should use sport 
vernacular in writing the story of a game, but he should try 
to avoid vulgar and meaningless slang. It would be ridicu- 
lous to write a baseball story in the stilted English of an old- 
fashioned freshman composition. The terms used every 
day by followers of sports should be learned and used freely 
in reports of contests. Coinage of new and extravagant 
expressions, however, should not be attempted. All of the 
sport slang that is truly expressive will become a part of the 
language. That which is useless will soon be forgotten. 
The following stories are examples of acceptable sport writ- 
ing: | 
Football 


West lost the 1919 city championship football game to East 
Saturday by a score of 6 to 0. The defeat was the first West 
has suffered at the hands of East since 1913 and the second in 
the history of the schools. 

The game was bitterly contested, and the better team won. 
Neither West nor East was able to score a touchdown, the victors 
winning on two kicks — one a field goal, and the other a place 
kick following a fair catch of Hanley’s punt on West’s 35-yard 
line. Fisher, the East fullback, was responsible for both of 
the scores. 

Five times West endangered the East goal line, but each time 
a fumble dashed the Red and Black’s chances. Both of the 
goal kicks were made in the third quarter. In the last period 
West made a desperate attempt to force over a touchdown but 
without success. 

Nearly five thousand saw the game. The grandstands were 
ablaze with West’s red and black and East’s orange and black. 
Bands from both schools played throughout the game, but their 
music was drowned out most of the time by the constant cheering. 
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The teams battled with about even honors in the first half. 
The third quarter was East’s from start to finish. In the fourth 
quarter West gained nearly 50 yards by penalties and lucky 
breaks, but even with this aid could not score. 

Winning the toss, East chose to defend the north goal and 
kicked off. West failed to gain, and Hanley punted. Fisher 
punted back 35 yards on the next play. Hanley tried two line 
plays without gain and again punted. Fisher kicked for East 
on the first down, and Hanley returned the punt 38 yards. 

West failed to advance, and Hanley tried for a field goal from’ 
the East 40-yard line. The ball fell short. It was East’s ball 
on the 20-yard line. 

Tilton made 11 yards for the Orange and Black in two line 
plunges, making a first down for the first time in the game. 
More line plays were tried but with no success. Fisher kicked 
far into West territory. With skillful use of the stiff arm Hanley 
returned the ball 50 yards. The quarter ended with the ball 
on East’s 15-yard line. 

On the first play after the minute’s rest Johnson fumbled 
and permitted East to recover the ball. Fisher punted to Han- 
ley, who was downed in his tracks. A forward pass, Hanley to 
Johnson, netted six yards for West. West fumbled on the next 
play and lost the ball. 

Fisher of East kicked. Hanley returned the punt 20 yards. 
Hanley passed to Ahlquist for a gain of 35 yards. Another for- 
ward pass failed. West failed to gain the needed yards and lost 
the ball on downs. West blocked a kick on the next play. 
Pratt caught the ball and ran five yards. 

A fumble by Eddy gave the ball to the Orange and Black 
team. Fisher attempted a field goal, but failed. West, failing 
to advance, kicked. After a gain of 25 yards on a forward pass, 
Fisher to Skaaden, Fisher again tried a field goal but was un- 
successful. 

The half ended with the ball in West’s possession. 

A kick-off of 50 yards by Hanley started the second half. 
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Tilton returned the ball 15 yards. East fumbled and recovered. 
Morrison gained eight yards. Tilton fumbled, and Johnson 
recovered for West. Davis kicked 35 yards to Skaaden. 

Fisher lost five yards. East tried an onside kick, but West 
got the ball. Davis punted, and Skaaden dropped the ball 
after signaling for a fair catch. Ahlquist recovered for West. 

West failed to gain and punted. The Orange and Black im- 
mediately kicked in return. West made 20 yards on two forward 
passes. Weaver of Kast intercepted the third pass. East kicked. 

Tilton intercepted a forward pass and returned 25 yards. 
East made first down twice by line bucks by Tilton and Tower. 
Fisher dropkicked from the 35-yard line, sending the ball 
squarely between the goal posts. Score: East, 3; West, 0. 

Davis kicked off to Tilton of East, who returned the ball 35 
yards. ‘Tower made 25 yards on an end run. Fisher failed 
in an attempt at a field goal. 

West failed to gain and punted. Skaaden made a fair catch 
on the West 35-yard line. East elected to try for a goal from 
placement. Fisher made the kick with ease, increasing East’s 
score to 6. 

Davis kicked off to Tilton. Tilton returned 15 yards. The 
quarter ended with the ball in East’s possession. 

At the beginning of the fourth quarter East was going strong. 
First down was made twice by line plunges. East attempted 
an onside kick and lost the ball. 

Skaaden intercepted a West pass, but East fumbled on the 
next play. Lower recovered for West. West gained 40 yards 
when the Orange and Black team was penalized twice for in- 
terfering with a player trying to catch a pass. West lost the 
ball on downs after failing to complete four successive passes. 

East failed to gain and punted. ‘Tilton intercepted a forward 
pass. East fumbled on the next play, and Pratt of West fell 
on the ball. 

Johnson made 25 yards on a forward pass from Davis after 
Lower had failed to complete a long pass thrown to him. Tilton 
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again showed his mettle by intercepting a pass, and East kicked 
out of danger. West lost the ball on downs after Hanley had 
gained five yards on an end run. 

East punted on the third down, and Hanley returned 10 yards. 
Hanley made seven yards on the first play. A forward pass 
failed. The game ended with the ball in West’s possession. 

Hanley shone as the best player for West. Johnson did some 
good defensive work and worked hard all the time. Tilton and 
Tower were stars for East. By his kicking Fisher showed up 
brilliantly also. 

Scorn By Prriops 
East 0 0 6 0 
West 0 0 0 0 


SUMMARY 

First down — East, 9; West, 4. 

Passes attempted — East, 11; West, 32. 

Passes completed — East, 5; West, 6. 

Penalties — East, 4 for a total of 65 yards; West, one for 
15 yards. 

Punts — Fisher of East, 14 for average of 30 yards; Hanley 
of West, 7 for average of 37 yards; Davis of West, 4 for average 
of 31 yards. 

Tue LINEUPS 


West Easr 
Lower R. E. L. Dean 
Chapman Rom velar Walter 
Pratt ReGen Rickert 
Henry C. Haynes 
Allen L. G. R. Smith 
Berven Te Lae Weaver 
Ahlquist De Re Morrison 
Hanley Q. Skaaden 
Eddy Li Ho Re Tilton 
McMaster HE a Beneke 
Johnson F, Fisher 
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Substitutions — West: Abey for Henry, Davis for Hanley, 
Martin for Ahlquist, Hatton for Allen, Ahlquist for Martin, 
Hanley for McMaster, Kearns for Hatton, Leslie for Ahlquist. 

East: Taylor for Morrison, Tower for Beneke, McInnis for 
Tower, Smith for Rickert. 

Officials — Borleski, referee; Mullen, umpire; Allen, head 
linesman. 

Basket Ball 

By a score of 20 to 14 the Jefferson high school basket ball 
team defeated Jackson Friday in the first game of the sixth 
annual series between the two schools. The game was played 
in the Jefferson gymnasium before a crowd that packed the room 
to the point of suffocation. 

The Green and Gold quintet took the lead in the first few 
minutes of play when Horn scored one point from the foul line, 
and they held the advantage throughout the game. The Jack- 
son five fought gamely, however, and twice came within one 
point of their opponents’ score. The score at the end of the first 
half was 9 to 6. 

Victory was due to superior guarding and team work. Seldom 
was a Jackson player able to penetrate the strong defense of the 
Jefferson guards. Ray Link, Blue and White forward, took 
advantage of the few breaks and scored two field goals for the 
Jackson five. The remainder of their field goals were shot by 
Titus and Skeats. 

The Jackson quintet showed occasional flashes of fast team 
work, but the more consistent play of the Green and Gold could 
not be offset. In open shooting Jackson was outclassed, making 
only half as many open shots as Jefferson. During the second 
half the Jackson team relied on long shots entirely and succeeded 
in scoring twice. 

Walter Horn of Jefferson played a spectacular game at for- 
ward. This was his first appearance in a city series. He scored 
two field goals and eight points from the foul line. Link was 
the star for the losers. 
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LINEUPS 
JEFFERSON (20) Jackson (14) 
Allen Rae Titus 
Horn i Pug he Link 
Jones GC: Hartsell 
Milroy RaiG. Skeats 
Lane LG Taylor 

SUMMARY 


Substitutions — Jackson: Somers for Titus; Titus for Link. 
Field Goals — Jackson: Link, 2; Titus, 1; Skeats,1. Jeffer- 
son: Allen, 3; Horn, 2; Jones, 1. 
Fouls converted — Jackson: Link, 6. Jefferson: Horn, 8. 
Referee: Varnell. Timer: Papst. Scorers: Weatherhead 
and Goetz. 
Track and Field Meet 


Taking first place in five events and winning the relay race 
by running his opponent off his feet, Maurice Saffle scored 264 
points for Hillsboro and cinched a victory for his school over 
Dayton in the annual meet between the two schools at Grover 
field Saturday. The score was: Hillsboro, 67; Dayton, 64. 

The one name Saffle tells the greater part of the story of the 
Hillsboro triumph. First in the 50-yard dash, the 100-yard 
dash, the 220, the high hurdles and the broad jump, and out- 
standing star in the mile relay race, the lanky Crimson and Gray 
athlete made for himself a record unequaled in state high school 
athletics. His performance was phenomenal, particularly in 
view of the fact that it was only his second appearance in inter- 
scholastic competition. 

Here are the marks he set: 50-yard dash, 5.4 seconds; 100- 
yard dash, 10 seconds flat; 220-yard dash, 22.8 seconds; 120- 
yard hurdles, 17 seconds; broad jump, 21 feet } inch. There is 
not a poor record in the lot. But Saffle was not satisfied with 
these alone. He put a brilliant finish to his afternoon’s work 
by running his 440 yards in the relay fully two seconds faster 
than any other man in the race. 
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It was the closest meet ever fought out between the two 
schools. From the very start to the finish the outcome was in 
doubt. Hillsboro would gain a few points advantage; then 
Dayton would forge to the front. Dayton was four points ahead 
when only the discus and javelin throws and the relay race were 
left on the program. Hillsboro had to fight against seemingly 
overwhelming odds. 

Fred Hilliker, Hillsboro weight man, was called on in the 
pinch and he delivered the goods. Hillsboro must have 10 
points in the javelin and discus events to win the meet. The 
big weight man came from behind on his last trial in each event 
and won. He threw the discus 111 feet 14 inches; then copped 
the javelin throw with a cast of 148 feet 5 inches. This brought 
the score to 62 for Hillsboro and 64 for Dayton. Only the relay 
remained. 

That relay race was all Hillsboro. Lower ran Hutsell out in 
the first lap, sending young Copeland flying on the second 
quarter with a 5-yard lead. Copeland, although he had been 
utterly exhausted after running in the 440 earlier in the after- 
noon, held the advantage. 

Then came Safle. He had won four hard races and the broad 
jump but he showed no signs of fatigue. He left the Dayton man 
so far behind that Burch, who took the paddle from his hand, 
began the last lap of the race with a 25-yard lead. It was not 
necessary for Burch to extend himself. He toyed with the 
Dayton runner. When he breasted the tape with four seconds 
to spare, the meet was won for Hillsboro. 


SUMMARY 


50-yard dash — Saffle (H), Booker (H), Kommers (D) ; time, 5.4. 

100-yard dash — Saffle (H), Kommers (D), Winslow (D); 
time, 10 flat. 

220-yard dash — Saffle (H), Percival (D), Winslow (D); time, 
22.8. 

440 — Lower (H), Hopkins (D), Copeland (H) ; time, 54 seconds. 
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Half mile — Hutsell (D), Hopkins (D), Broderson (D); time, 
2 ele), 

Mile run — Hutsell (D), Sanders (H), Simpkins (H); time, 
4: 42.4. 

120-yard hurdies — Saffle (H), Collard (D), Fuhrman (D); 
time, 17 seconds. 

220-yard hurdles — Fuhrman (D), Collard (D), Lindlahr (H) ; 
time, 25.6. 

Broad jump — Saffle (H), Collard (D), Towers (D); distance, 
21 feet + inch. 

High jump — Morrow (H), Strickler (H), Kurn (D); height, 
5 feet 64 inches. 

Pole vault — Towers (D), Johnson (D), Williams (H), height, 
10 feet 1 inch. 

Shot put — Humes (D), Gendreau (H), Hilliker (H); distance, 
41 feet 5 inches. 

Discus — Hilliker (H), Jones (D), Smith (D); distance, 111 feet 
14 inches. 

Javelin — Hilliker (H), Funk (D), Murphy (D); distance, 
148 feet 5 inches. 

Relay — Hillsboro; time, 3: 34.4. 


Baseball 


Kast high’s championship baseball team added another to 
its string of victories by defeating West on the new West field 
last Friday by a 5 to 4 count. 

Guzy displayed his pitching ability in the second frame by 
striking out three men in a row after Olson, first man up for 
West, had reached third base on a single and two steals. 

Koss, East gardener, was the hitting star of the game, making 
four safeties in five trips to the plate. 

East was first to tally when in the second inning two singles, 
a walk and Meili’s error, scored Colliton and Koss. West 
evened the score in the fourth, making two counters on a triple, 
a double and two singles. 
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The eighth inning opened with the score 4 to 4, each team 
having added two to its total in the fifth. With one out Pyle 
of East doubled to left field. Coach Chamberlain of West 
yanked Eidsvold at this stage of the game and sent Langford 
to the pitcher’s mound, Clough taking Langford’s place at first 
base. Almquist, the first East batsman to face the new pitcher, 
sent a pop fly to Remington, who dropped the ball. Pyle scored 
the winning run on the misplay. 

The box score : 


East 

ab> beiporas.c 

Almquist, rf . Ah OS 0 
Turgeon, 2b. 5. lel aa 
Ascher, ss i ik Orn il 
Guzy, p , en eat Rail 26 
Merrick, 1b . A FSee 6 Oe 
Colliton, 3b . A ee? el eae 
IGijsey, thie — Ones (ea 
Steen, ¢ Ate A ANS oF 10) 
Pyle, cf fee OO Ome 
Totals . B04 27 47 e2 

WEST 

ab" hy ‘po a fe 

Quimby, 3b . AP le 8 9 
Pelton, 1f A OE i) 10) 0 
Remington, ss . 42 Be Lee 
Langford, 1b-p . A pe 7 ak 
Olson, rf . By PA BF TN XO) 
Meili, c AO oh el 
Olness, ef zy ale | BY OY @ 
Arnold, 2b aN tN 1 Sh 
Eidsvold, p . oO a Orr On 0 
Clough, 1b ae ee eer Oe a 
Totals. << oo ee Tt 20. Ue) 


* Merrick out, hit by batted ball in 7th inning. 
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East 50°22 070-2) 0) Op te 
West. 0" 07.0 F292 0 Ora 
Two-base hits — Olson, Quimby, Colliton, Merrick, Pyle. 
Three-base hits — Remington, Koss. Stolen bases — Olson, 2; 
Meili; Merrick; Koss; Colliton; Almquist. Double plays — 
Quimby, unassisted; Koss to Turgeon. Struck out — By 
Guzy, 14; by Eidsvold, 4; by Langford, 1. Hits and runs — 
Off Eidsvold, 14 and 5 in 73 innings; off Langford, none in 
12 innings; off Guzy 7 and 4 in 9 innings. Losing pitcher — 
Eidsvold. Passed balls — Meili, 2. Hit by pitcher — Olson. 
Umpire — O’Connell. 
Golf 


Turning in a medal card of 79, Louis Wimmer won the Central 
high school golf championship last Monday and the silver medal 
offered by the Central high school Golf club. He defeated 
Edward Kern, who shot an 86, 4 up and 3 to go, in the final 
18-hole match over the Columbia course. 

Although his drives from the tee were long, Wimmer was fre- 
quently in trouble. He always succeeded in getting good re- 
coveries, however. Kern was consistently on the fairway, but 
his drives lacked the distance of his opponent’s shots. 

Good approaching marked Wimmer’s play. On the seven- 
teenth hole he ran a 20-foot putt for a two after laying his tee 
shot on the green. 

Although Kern picked up on the fifteenth hole, where Wimmer 
sank a two, he was credited officially with a four, giving him 
his 86 score. 


166. Society Stories. — The lead to an account of a so- 
cial event may feature: (1) the names of the persons giving 
the party, (2) the names of the guests of honor, (3) the occa- 
sion, (4) the number of guests, (5) the entertainment offered, 
(6) the decorations, (7) incidents of importance, (8) the 
place, or (9) the time. Study of society stories in good 
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newspapers will be found valuable to the student who handles 
the school society news. In all accounts gush, favoritism, 
and fawning should be avoided. Only social events of in- 
terest to a large number of students should be reported in 
detail. Small private parties are seldom worth more than a 
few lines. The story which follows exemplifies the right 
methods : 


With approximately 200 students in attendance, the senior 
sunlight dance was held in the gymnasium Friday, May 26. 

Music was furnished by a group of students: La Reign 
Hunter, Rosina Miller, Sylvester Cargill, Albert Allard, William 
French, Gordon Bowen, Wallace Thexton, and Don Lathrop. 

Major and Mrs. W. 8. McWade, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Whit- 
taker, and Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Jarvis acted as chaperons. 

The sunlight opened with a grand march led by Major 
MecWade, Camille Bangs, Mrs. McWade, and Stuart Cornell. 
A “rush” dance and other novelty stunts followed. The pro- 
gram included 12 dances besides entertainments of other nature. 

The committee for the dance was appointed from the B and C 
senior groups. Harriett Campbell was chairman, and George 
Bush, Camille Bangs, Clifford Blix, Robert Cargill, and Janet 


Pomeroy were her assistants. 


167. Feature Stories. — A story which has no great news 
value, but which is made interesting by the reporter’s clever 
treatment of it, is called a feature story. This type of story 
may seek to instruct or to amuse. Its appeal is to the emo- 
tions more often than to the intellect. Because it depends 
for its effectiveness on the manner in which it is presented, 
the feature story is one of the most difficult to write. Inex- 
perienced reporters should not attempt it. To put just 
the right amount of human interest into a story without 
overdoing the emotional tone is an art. The cub suffering 
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from “ featuritis’ is a nuisance in the school newspaper 
office. For feature stories informal leads are most effective. 
The general style is more nearly that of the short story than 
that of the news article. Examples of feature stories are: 


“ Are you going to give me one?”’ “ Not forgetting me, are 
you?” “ Say, you’re saving one for me, I hope.” 

Such are the cries heard everywhere in the halls of South 
high school. The class pictures have arrived at last. 

“Love, heaps of love, sincerely yours,” and other similar 
expressions tell the tale of students’ affection for their classmates. 
A member of the class play cast even wrote on a picture he was 
giving to his teacher, ‘‘ The hours I spent with thee, dear heart.” 
He denied that the inscription had any reference to the pro- 
tracted rehearsals of the last two weeks. , 

“Gee! They turned out just slick!’’ Thus the flatterer 
bursts out at first sight of the likeness of an acquaintance. The 
chances are he goes down the hall and says to some one he knows 
better, “‘ Gowsh, how they flatter her!” 

Of course the cause of all the excitement is rather a strain 
on the pocketbook, but it’s all in a life time. 


Teddy bear, teddy bear, 
Turn around ; 

Teddy bear, teddy bear, 
Touch the ground. 
Teddy bear, teddy bear, 

Show your shoe; 
Teddy bear, teddy bear, 
Skidoo. 


Do you remember in the days of — well, not so long ago, the 
rhymes like this that were sung and spoken to the blending 
rhythm of the skip of the shoe and the slap of the rope? Do 
you think you have outgrown those days, that you are too old 
to play child games now that you are in high school ? 
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Never ! 

The art of rope-jumping is now a common practice of the 
high and low, the faculty and the freshman, the scholar and the 
athlete. Any bright day during lunch hour “ flappers”’ in 
“ Peter Thompsons ”’ or sport skirts and blouses, accompanied 
by youths in manly tweeds, can be seen on the walks in front 
of the high school building enjoying Western’s newest sport. 

“Oh, it’s great sport,” say devotees of the childish pastime, 
“even the teachers do it.” (It is rumored that Coach W. W. 
Mitchell tried it to oblige some of his junior girls.) 

What of the athlete? No one has seen him skipping rope out 
in the open. He sticks to the gym when he wishes to play. It 
is merely the exercise that attracts him — maybe. 


168. Follow-ups and Rewrites. — A story which is taken 
from an account that has appeared in print is called a “ fol- 
low-up ” or “rewrite.” If it contains late information not 
included in the first account, it is a “follow-up.” If it 
merely retells the first story, it is a “rewrite.” “ Rewrites ” 
should be briefer than the stories from which they are taken, 
for the freshness of the news they contain has been lessened 
by previous publication. Most editors ask the reporters 
_ who handle “ rewrites ” to change the features; that is, to 
play up points not emphasized in the first accounts. In the 
“ follow-up ”’ the new information is always featured. High 
school papers seldom use “rewrites” and “ follow-ups ”’ 
except in the exchange columns. Examples follow: 


Follow-up Story 


Students of Marshall high school this year use the city library 
more than students of previous years, according to statistics 
compiled by Miss Mary Burt, librarian. 

Miss Burt’s investigation was occasioned by a report from 
East high school that preparatory school students had ceased 
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to be interested in good literature. The East high report ap- 
peared in the East Journal of last week. It was founded upon 
observations of a committee of seniors appointed to check up 
on student reading. 

Rewrite Story 


Franklin high school will receive a pipe organ as a gift from 
J. M. Jaynes, an alumnus of the school, it was announced in the 
Franklin Weekly last week. The organ is to be installed in the 
assembly hall. The reported cost of the gift is $15,000. 


EXERCISES 


A. From the following sets of notes develop stories : 


1. William C. Blair is president of the Davenport school 
board. 

He visited Davenport high school yesterday afternoon. 

Principal T. C. Curry pointed out to him causes for the fre- 
quent complaints that the pool was inadequate and unsanitary. 

Mr. Blair said the pool was a menace to the health of students. 

“You may tell your students,” he said to Principal Curry, 
“that the board will vote unanimously for a new swimming 
pool at the special meeting Friday evening. If the taxpayers 
are not willing to pay for the new pool, I know a group of Daven- 
port business men who will subscribe the $40,000 necessary to 
put in a good pool.” 

The proposed pool will be ready for use, Mr. Blair believes, 
within 60 days. 

The pool now in use can accommodate only one third of the 
students who wish to enroll for instruction in swimming. 

The new pool will enable every student to learn to swim. 

There are 1500 students in Davenport high school. 


2. Chancellor E. H. Lindley of the University of Kansas 


spoke at Central high school at a 10 o’clock assembly Tuesday 
morning. 
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His subject was “ Attention.” 
All the students of the high school were admitted to the 
assembly. 
A crowd of more than 3000 heard the speech. 
A male sextette led by Sydney H. Morse, head of the music 
department, sang “ Christ in Flanders.” 
Dr. Lindley said, “ Attention is voluntary feeble minded- 
ness.” 
To illustrate the point, he quoted, 
“ When the bats in your belfry do flut, 
And your comprenez-vous cord is cut, 
When you rap on your dome, and there’s nobody home, 
Your head’s not a head; it’s a nut.” 
Dr. Lindley was introduced by Principal R. T. Hargreaves, 
who was graduated from Kansas university. 
He said Mr. Hargreaves lived in the same room General Fred 
Funston once occupied. 
He told how Mr. Hargreaves worked his way through the 
university by doing odd jobs. 
Funston, he said, also worked his way through the same uni- 
versity. 
He said Kansas university was proud of men like Funston 
and Hargreaves. 
Dr. Lindley said few persons ever grow older than 18 years 
mentally. 
His speech held the attention of everybody in the huge crowd. 


8. Principal R. T. Hargreaves called a special assembly 
Monday to boost subscriptions to the News. 

The assembly was held at 10 A.M. 

The glee club quartette sang four popular songs to open the 
meeting. 

Mr. Hargreaves introduced Dan Mich, editor of the News. 

Mich spoke for ten minutes. He said the News could not go 
on with fewer than 2000 subscriptions at 40 cents each. He told 
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of the contest at Madison, Wisconsin, Thanksgiving week. In 
this contest the News was awarded second place. He said lack 
of funds to handle the printing was the cause of the paper’s 
failure to win first place. He was loudly applauded. 

The second speaker was Coach W. W. Mitchell. He told 
how the News had helped him by boosting athletics and he called 
on all students to subscribe. 

Mr. Hargreaves then spoke for a few minutes. He told of 
showing the News to delegates to the National Convention of 
Secondary School Principals at Chicago last week. He said 
the principals declared the paper the finest school publication 
they had seen. He urged every student to subscribe. 

After the speeches the orchestra of 70 pieces played while 
News representatives solicited subscriptions among the audi- 
ence. 

The subscription promises received totaled 2250. 

Collections will be made tomorrow during a special session 
period. 


4. (Note: Make a feature story of these facts.) Albert 
Collins is a star debater on the Rock Island team. 

Yesterday he was at Coach L. C. Bradford’s home working 
with the other members of the team on the school league debate 
question. 

Looking out the window, he noticed that the house across the 
street was on fire. 

He ran across the street to warn the people in the house of 
their peril. Flames had burst through the roof near the chim- 
ney. 

He knocked on the door and waited politely, hat in hand, 
until some one in the back of the house answered his summons. 

In the meantime Lawrence Seltzer and Paul Coughlin, the 
other debaters, had procured a ladder and a garden hose and 
virtually had extinguished the fire. 

The damage was slight. 
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5. Miss Marie Turner, Bayview high school, ’20, and Mr. 
Maurice Gardner, Bayview high school, ’18, were married last 
Thursday evening. 

The ceremony took place in the new Grace Episcopal church. 

Both the young people and their parents are members of this 
church. 

The bride’s grandfather, the Rev. J. T. Turner, pastor of 
the church, read the service. 

Only immediate relatives and a few intimate friends were 
present. 

The wedding was the first ever to be held in the church, a new 
building. 

The church is the gift of the bridegroom’s grandfather, 
Maurice Gardner, a pioneer banker of Hillton. 

The bride’s sister Gladys was maid of honor. 

The bridegroom’s brother, John N. Gardner, was best man. 

The bride’s father “ gave her away.” 

The newlyweds departed immediately after the ceremony for 
a 10-day automobile trip to Yellowstone park. 

They are making the trip in a Packard Little Six Sport car, 
the gift of the bridegroom’s father, A. W. Gardner. 


6. Football game between North Central and Walla Walla 
high school teams. 

Game played at Walla Walla. 

Score: North Central, 7; Walla Walla, 7. 

Star for Walla Walla, Jackey. 

Stars for North Central, Powers, Martin, and Eddy. 

North Central scored on straight football at the end of the 
third quarter. 

North Central outplayed Walla Walla consistently. 

Walla Walla scored after Talley intercepted a pass by Davis 
and carried the ball 40 yards to North Central’s 5-yard line. 

North Central gained two yards to Walla Walla’s one through- 
out the game, but fumbles and wild forward passes were costly. 
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First QUARTER 
North Central won toss. Elected to kick off. Davis kicked 
to Walla Walla 10-yard line. Jackey returned 10 yards. 
Downed by Smith. Walla Walla tried the North Central line 
three times and gained but five yards. Jackey punted 35 yards. 
Davis juggled the ball, but recovered and returned it five yards. 
Martin over right tackle for six yards. Powers over left tackle 
for seven yards. North Central’s ball, first down, on Walla 
Walla’s 35-yard line. Davis tried a forward pass. Roe inter- 
cepted the pass and ran 40 yards. Powers tackled him. North 
Central held for downs. Eddy went around left end for three 
yards, Davis over tackle for three more. Martin made it 
first down by plunging over center for six yards. Quarter 
ended with ball in North Central’s possession on the North 
Central 30-yard line. Score, 0 to 0. 
SECOND QUARTER 
North Central failed to make first down on three plays. 
Davis kicked to Cockrum, who was nailed in his tracks by 
Berven. Walla Walla kicked. Davis fumbled, but recovered 
and made six yards. Martin over right tackle for five yards. 
Powers over right tackle for six yards. First down. Martin, 
Eddy, and Powers gained consistently through the line until 
the ball was on the Walla Walla 5-yard line. A forward pass 
failed. Martin went through the line for two yards. <A for- 
ward pass was intercepted by Roe. Walla Walla punted as the 
whistle blew for the end of the half. Score, 0 to 0. 
THIRD QUARTER 
Jackey kicked off to Chapman, who returned 10 yards. 
North Central punted. Bennett, Walla Walla quarterback, 
caught the ball. Berven tackled him about the waist be- 
fore he had taken a step. Bennett was doubled up. He 
had. to leave the field. Roe took his place at quarterback. 
Meyers replaced Roe at half. Walla Walla failed to gain in 
three plays, and Jackey punted to Martin. North Central 
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made first down twice and placed the ball on the Walla Walla 
15-yard line. On a trick formation Davis went through tackle 
for a touchdown. Davis kicked goal. Score: North Central, 
7; Walla Walla, 0. Jackey kicked off to Davis, who returned 
20 yards to center of field. The quarter ended. 


FourtTH QUARTER 


North Central gained seven yards on three plays. Davis 
tried a forward pass. Talley intercepted the pass and ran 40 
yards to the North Central 5-yard line. Two line plays failed 
to gain an inch. Roe went over for a touchdown on the next 
play. Jackey kicked goal. Score: North Central, 7; Walla 
Walla, 7. Davis kicked off. Talley returned 10 yards. On 
two plays Walla Walla made six yards. The game ended with 
the ball in Walla Walla’s possession in the center of the field. 


SUMMARY 

NortH CENTRAL WaALLA WALLA 
R. Smith ipa ee Re Davin 
Berven Lies, Jackey (C) 
Hatton Teeiters, Eve O’ Rourke 
Henry Cc: Reed 
Pratt (C) haG: & Henry 
Chapman Fiegke 1 Sitts 
Johnson R. E. L Hughes 
Davis Q. Bennett 
Powers LHR: Cockrum 
Eddy Bebe be Roe 
Martin E. Talley 


Substitutions — Walla Walla: Roe for Bennett, Meyers for 
Roe, Jamieson for O’Rourke. North Central: Kerns for 
Hatton. 

Touchdowns — Davis, North Central; Roe, Walla Walla. 

Goals — Davis for North Central; Jackey for Walla Walla. 

Officials — E. A. Hinderman, Prescott, referee; ‘‘ Pink” 
MclIvar, W. S. C., umpire. 
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B. Write stories from the twelve sets of notes given in 
Exercise C, Chapter VII. 

C. Report a general assembly of the school. 

D. Report a sermon or lecture you have heard. 

E. Get a play-by-play summary of an athletic contest 
and write a story for publication on the day following the 
game. 

F. Clip from leading newspapers accounts of as many dif- 
ferent sporting events as possible. Study the stories for 
methods of handling. 


Tur Rieut EXPRESSION TO USE 


1. Do not use at with about. An event cannot occur at 
and about the same time. 


Wrong: He came at about 3 P.M. 
Right: He came about 3 P.M. 


2. Alternative means choice between two things, or one of two 
things between which choice may be made. There can be no third 
alternative. 

Wrong: The third alternative was to run. 
Right: The third course possible was to run. 
Wrong: I have three alternatives. 

Right: Three courses are open to me. 

3. Appreciate means to estimate justly or to value highly. It 
should never be modified by very much or greatly. 

Wrong: I appreciate the honor very much. 
Right : Lappreciate the honor; (or) Lam greatly honored. 


4. Do not confuse aught and naught. The name of the 
symbol 0 is naught. 


Wrong: I got a big, black aught in the physics examina- 
tion, 
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Right : I got a big, black naught in the physics examina- 
tion. 

Permissible but pretentious: He may be dead for aught 
I know. 


5. Of no avail should be used only with some form of the 
verb to be. Use to no avail with other verbs. 


Wrong: He worked hard, but of no avail. 
Right: He worked hard, but to no avail. (His work 
was of no avail.) 


6. Do not use badly for a great deal or very much. 


Wrong: I want badly to go. 
Right: I want very much to go. 


7. Beg, when used in asking permission, takes a noun for 
an object, never an infinitive. 


Wrong: I beg to be excused. I beg to differ with you. 
Right: I beg permission to be excused. I beg leave 
to differ with you. 


8. Do not use the word local unless it is necessary to make 
clear the idea advanced. Never use it as a noun. 


Wrong: He was taken to a local hospital. 

Right: He was taken to a hospital. (If he had been 
taken to a hospital in another city, the fact would be 
worth mentioning. Otherwise it is presumed he was 
taken to a local hospital.) 


Wrong: The locals scored in the first quarter. 
Right: The home team scored in the first quarter. 


9. Never complete reason with a because clause. The reason 
is always that. 


Wrong: The reason is because I do not like you. 
Right: The reason is that I do not like you. 
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10. Various should not be confused with several. Various 
means changeable, or of different kinds. Some persons’ moods 
are various. 


Wrong: Various members spoke. 
Right: Several members spoke. 


Tue Cus Reporter’s Story (Diction EXERcIsE) 


Study the foregoing list of right expressions, then correct 
the following story. 


Ed Brickley appreciated the honor offered him very much, 
when the coach told him last night he was to be captain of the 
team. He was notified at about 7 o’clock when he went to the 
dining hall. 

In the speech of acceptance he told the team he calculated 
he deserved an aught for his efforts instead of the captaincy. 
They told him he must either be captain or get a new team as 
there was no third alternative. 

He argued a long time but of no avail. . The boys wanted 
him for captain too badly to let him off. They merely laughed 
when he begged to be let out of the office. The reason Brickley 
was chosen was because he is exceedingly modest and awfully 
popular. Various members of the team spoke in his praise. 

The official welcome to the new captain will be held in the 
local opera house tomorrow night. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


169. Three Classes of Editorials. — Editorials fall into 
three general classes: the educational, the exhortative, and 
the commentative. The educational editorial seeks to make 
clear facts or circumstances with which the writer is ac- 
quainted, but concerning which he feels his readers are not 
informed. ‘The exhortative editorial marshals arguments in 
support of a course of action which the writer desires his 
readers to follow. The commentative editorial simply pre- 
sents opinions on circumstances or occurrences which have 
attracted the writer’s attention. In each of the three classes 
interpretation of news is the keynote. 


170. Editorial Essentials. — To write an effective edi- 
torial, the student must have an interesting subject about 
which he has thorough and accurate knowledge. He must 
possess logic and the ability to bring together diverse data 
to establish certain definite impressions on his readers’ 
minds. He must have a keen sense of humor and be able 
to admonish his readers without preaching. Above all he 
must have a good command of English. The more com- 
plete the editorial writer’s student training, the wider his 
reading, and the more retentive his memory, the greater 
will be his success. 

171. The Editorial Cannot Dictate. — The high school 


paper may be a leader, but it cannot be a dictator. Dog- 
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matic assertion of opinion not backed up by facts usually 
antagonizes readers and sways sentiment in the direction op- 
posite that indicated. All statements must be supported by 
convincing data. The more complete the information on 
the subject under discussion and the more logical the pres- 
entation of facts, the more forceful and effective will be the 
editorial. Facts must be the foundation upon which the 
superstructure of opinion is built. If the writer has done 
the necessary research work to obtain material for a founda- 
tion of fact, his presentation of opinions, conclusions, and 
suggestions will be truly effective. 


172. Subjects Must Be Interesting. — Most of the edi- 
torials in the school paper should deal with live topics — 
topics the students are discussing. Some essays on philo- 
sophical or historical subjects may be interspersed with the 
news editorials, of course, but they should be brief and as 
lively as possible. It is fatal to the success of the editorial 
column to fill it with long, windy, boresome sermons. The 
high school student irks under advice from his teachers and 
his parents; he simply will not tolerate moralizing harangues 
from the editorial writer of his school paper. The school 
editorial should not be fault-finding in tone; it should boost 
school enterprises without nagging and without preaching. 


173. A Formula for Editorials. — A formula which will 
be found valuable in school editorial writing is this: First, 
state the facts or circumstances with which the editorial is 
to deal; second, state the opinion which is to be established 
concerning these facts or circumstances; third, state the 
reasons for the opinions. By following this formula, the 
editorial writer will make his work logical and convincing. 
Variation of the order of the three steps may be found ex- 
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pedient, but every high school editorial should contain the 
material of all the steps. 


174. Examples of School Editorials.— The following 
editorials are examples of acceptable editorial writing by 
high school students : 


Educational Leverage 


“ Give me a lever long enough 
And a prop strong enough 
And single handed 
I can move the world.” 
— Archimedes. 

Physical strength may vary with individuals but, considered 
broadly, it is a definite quantity and cannot in itself be increased 
to any appreciable extent. Unaided in its struggle with nature, 
man’s puny strength would be a sorry failure indeed; but with 
the aid of machines, it is able literally to move mountains. The 
strength remains the same but its power of application has been 
increased. This truth was aptly summed up more than two 
thousand years ago by Archimedes of Syracuse when he dis- 
covered the principle of the lever. 

Psychologists tell us that all men are not created equal, — 
that some persons are born with more brains than others. This 
“original endowment,” they tell us, cannot be increased by 
education, nor can it be decreased by lack of training. For 
this reason some self-styled “‘ practical ”’ persons argue against 
going to school by saying that if a man possesses the qualities 
of success no lack of education can keep him down. To bolster 
up their arguments they point to the directors of industry who 
are self-made men. 

It is true that many of the richest and most successful men 
of this country have had little or no schooling. These men, 
however, represent the exceptions rather than the rule. Thou- 
sands of men under similar circumstances have failed to make 
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good. The really big men have the quality of success within 
them; they have succeeded in spite of all. Yet it would be 
foolish to imagine that an education would have made them less 
successful than they are, — to say that education would not 
have added to their power. 

Since an education cannot increase one’s mental powers, 
what it really does is to increase his ability to use those powers. 
In short the mental training called education does for one’s 
mental power what Archimedes’ lever does for his physical 
strength; it broadens the scope and increases the power of 
application. One needs all the educational leverage he can get 
to pry a living loose from this practical old world. 


Walk, Don’t Skate 


There seems to be a tendency on the part of a few students 
in Manual Arts to use the halls as a skating rink. The practice 
of running at breakneck speed through the corridors and sliding 
on the turns may be good exercise and it may be a good method 
of reaching convocation in ten seconds flat, but it certainly is 
not good for the floors, especially if the persons who follow it 
insist on wearing hobnailed shoes. 


High School Sponges 

Webster says sponges come from the sea. That may be true 
in part, but not all sponges come from the sea. There are too 
many that have never seen the ocean. 

There are sponges and sponges. Despite the great number of 
varieties sponges are all alike in principle. To get the most for 
the least is their motto, and they keep it well. 

Do you know a sponge? It is certain you do. At school 
there is the person who always wants you to prepare his lessons 
for him. He is forever asking for your algebra paper, or your 
chemistry notes, or your English exercise. 

When you see the sponge coming down the hall, you run the 
other way. But he is a good sprinter; he catches you two 
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minutes later just as you have begun to congratulate yourself 
on your escape. He approaches with a serene air and “ smiling 
morning face.”’ 

He knows he is “ a nuisance ” — this plaintively as if to say 
you know he cannot help it — but “‘ could you just this once? ”’ 

Without waiting for him to finish, you frantically thrust upon 
him all your papers and mumble an excuse over your shoulder 
as you hurry away. 

The fellow is positively uncanny. You have left off hating 
him out of fear — pure fear. He has a way of finding you every 
time he needs you. Before each approach you determine not 
to give in, but you always weaken. 

But to go back to Webster’s sponge — a sponge never achieves 
anything in life. Once a sponge, always a sponge; it makes no 
difference in what condition or state of life the creature exists. 


Outside Activities 


At some time during a person’s school life his interest in his 
studies is likely to lag. He may even contemplate dropping 
out of school to go to work. A membership in a live-wire or- 
ganization will do more than anything else perhaps to tide him 
over this period. But if he is not interested in some school 
activity when the crisis comes, — well, you know the story of 
the fellow who quits school early. Join a club! 


175. The Humor Column. — There are just three requi- 
sites for humor in the high school paper: originality, kindli- 
ness, and decency. The humor editor should be a friendly 
person, not a “smart aleck.” The examples which follow 
are taken from high school and college papers : 


Pity the poor fish who thinks this seat of learning is a daven- 


ort. 
P * * * 


Many a poor boob merely gargles instead of drinking deep 
of this fountain of knowledge. 
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To the days of our childhood 
Our fond memory flies 
When we colored ourselves 
With Easter egg dyes. 


* * * 
Ships At Anchor 


Ships at anchor 

Are, to me, old 

Maids, impatient 

To don their 

Bonnets of sail and 

Be away to put their 
Long, sharp noses 

Into the waves’ secrets. 


* * * 


Winter Trilogy 


Snow — 

Snow is feathers 
From the wings 
Of molting angels. 


Icicles — 

Icicles are gargoyle 
Tears that never 
Reached the ground. 


Frost — 
Frost on the window panes 
Is the lacelike tracery 
From the hands of defunct 
Belgian lacemakers who 
Never reached heaven. 
— Throckmorton. 


, 
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Count that day lost 
Whose low descending sun 
Finds somewhere a funny column 
Without a single pun. 
* * * 

Throckmorton, the school poet, tried to broadcast again on 
his radio the other night, but somebody had hung the family 
wash on the aérial, and the darn thing sent Chinese ! 

* ok x 
What is the use of all this argument about the band, and why 
should it learn a new march? It already has one. 
* * * 
The weather is 
Like a little boy 
On roller skates, now 
Falling and getting big 
Black bruises and bursting 
Into sudden and 
Bitter tears, now 
Running to Mother Nature 
Who kisses the sore spots 
With maternal affection 
Until he smiles again. 
* * * 
Why falls the rain in drenching showers ? 
To quench the thirst of parched flowers ? 
Nay! E’en the silly raindrops know 
The blossoms withered long ago. 
Why then? 


Mother Nature’s a great old soak 
Who dearly loves her dampish joke, 
And Jupiter Pluvius makes an art 
Of driving his heavenly sprinkling cart. 
That’s why. 
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The papers report that the campus is talking, sleeping, and 
eating football. Well, Throckmorton has his doubts about 
the first two, but he had a baked potato for dinner last night 
that made him acknowledge the truth of the last part of the 


indictment. eCmaiee 


The cynic cannot 
See the lasses, 
Poor, foolish sap 
Forgot his glasses. 
* * * 
Jack — Did you see me down town yesterday? I saw you 
twice. 
Jane — I never notice persons in that condition. 
* * * 


Rouge et Noir 


Will you tell me, pretty maiden, what’s the matter with your 
face? It doesn’t look to me just like the old familiar place. 
There’s an artful blush upon your cheek ; a white spot’s on your 
nose, and a tiny, arching, pointed streak in lieu of eyebrow 
shows. The spots that once were freckle-splashed are smooth 
and white as pearl; and on your forehead, flatly smashed, I 
see a waxy curl. The place upon my withered cheek your 
ruby lips caressed now shows a ruby Cupid’s bow as if by stamp 
impressed. Ah, when I look upon such charms without a fault 
displayed, at last I understand just why the poets call you maid. 

* * * 
She loved me 
And I loved her, 
And we both 
Loved each other. 
She went out, 
And I went out, 
And we both went 
With another. 
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She forgot me, 

I forgot her, 

And we both 
Forgot each other. 
And so it goes 
When love we play, 
We can always 
Find some other. 


* * * 


The white edifice on the way to town which we thought was 
to be a church turns out to be a laundry. Ah well, cleanliness 
is next to godliness anyway. 


* * * 


In some classes we could never be accused of having a lapse 
of memory at examination time. A lapse of memory never 
occurs when one never knew in the first place. 


* * * 


Class Treasurer’s Lament 


Lives of students all remind me 
Honest toil ain’t got a chance; 
Every day there grow behind me 
Bigger patches on my pants. 

On my jeans once new and glossy 
Now are spots of many hues 

All because my classmates linger 
In the payment of their dues. 
Come now, folks, be gentle with me, 
Pay your taxes, one and all, 

Or when winter winds are blowing, 
I shall have no pants at all. 


176. Miscellaneous Departments. — The editorial page 


may contain a great variety of material. Verse, essays, 
stories, statistical paragraphs, alumni notes, and exchanges 
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usually are published under special headings on this page. 
Departments which appear regularly in some of the best high 
school papers are: ‘‘ Ventures in Verse,” ‘ Adventures in 
the Commonplace,” ‘‘ Do You Know That?” “ Alumni and 
Former Students,” ‘“ Bits 0’ News,” and ‘“ What Other 
Schools Are Doing.” Examples follow: 


Ventures in Verse 


I wish that I could take the trail 
Across the fields of spring 

To catch that vagrant, laughing breeze 
That’s been philandering. 

Somehow there’s something very dry 
About these musty books. 

I catch my too unruly eye 

In furtive, longing looks 

At yonder stretch of waving green 
So slyly beckoning ; 

And when I work with X and Y, 

I lose my reckoning. 

I fly away to Oberon 

To gambol on the grass, — 

Only to hear a raucous voice, 

“ John, you’re asleep in class.”’ 


Do You Know That? 

For the first time in history a woman holds the position of 

private secretary to a British premier. 
* * * 

The new cables between New York and Emden, Germany, 
can be used to transmit from 1600 to 2400 letters a minute — 
eight times as many as the old cables could carry. 

* * * 

A woman who died recently left her entire fortune, $60,000, 

to supply milk for the cats who have no homes. 
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Exchanges 


The women of the faculty of the Roosevelt Junior high school 
in Salt Lake City have organized a football team. They are 
the champions of the city. 

* * * 

“ Daddy Long Legs ”’ is the play to be given in Washington 

‘high school, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
* * * 

An interesting column in the Clarion of East high school, 
Rochester, New York, is The Open Forum. Students may 
express their attitude toward school problems by writing com- 
munications to this column. 


Bits o’ News 


Virginia Brown entertained ten girls at her home March 20. 
* * * 
Florence Anderson and Dorothy Davis gave a ‘“ backward 
party ”’ at the Anderson home Saturday evening. 
* * * 
About half the members of the Latin club attended a lecture 
by Professor Joseph Beach at the University last Wednesday. 


EXERCISES 


1. Write an editorial on the facts given in Exercise 7, (16), 
Chapter III. 

2. Write an editorial on the facts given in Exercise 7, (22), 
Chapter III. 

3. Write an editorial on the facts given in Exercise 7, (28), 
Chapter III. 

4, Write an editorial on the facts given in Exercise B, No. 3, 
Chapter VII. 

5. Write an editorial on the facts given in Exercise B, No. 4, 
Chapter VII. 
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6. Write an editorial on the facts given in Exercise B, No. 5, 
Chapter VII. 

7. Write an editorial on the facts given in Exercise B, No. 8, 
Chapter VII. ' 

8. Write an editorial on the facts given in Exercise B, No. 9, 
Chapter VII. 

9. Write a column of original humor suitable for use in 
your school paper. 

10. From publications from other schools prepare a live 

column of exchange. 


Tue Ricut Expression To USE 


1. Do not use bring forth for bring forward, offer, or produce. 
Bring forth means give birth to. 


Bad: He brought forth a tattered book. 
Right: He produced a tattered book. 


2. Cause, like reason, should be completed with a predicate 
noun or noun clause, never by such an expression as on account 
of or due to. 


Wrong: The cause of my failure was on account of 
illness. 

Right: The cause of my failure was illness. 

Right: I failed on account of illness. 

Right: My failure was due to illness. 

Right: The cause of my failure was that I was ill. 


3. Company should not be used for companion, guest, escort, 
or the plurals of these words. The expression keeping company 
is a vulgarism. 


Not good: We had company last night. 
Right: We entertained guests last night. 


Not good: The kitten was company for her. 
Right: The kitten was a companion for her. 
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Not good: Mary and her company were coming in. 
Right: Mary and her escort were coming in. 

Bad: She had kept company with him for a year. 
Right: She had accepted his attentions for a year. 

4. Data, phenomena, and strata are plural, not singular, 
and take plural verbs. The singulars of these words are datum, 
phenomenon, and stratum. 

Wrong: The data concerning the phenomena of the 
eclipse is ready. 

Right: The data concerning the phenomenon of the 
eclipse are ready. 

5. Date should not be used for appointment or engagement. 

Careless: The lecturer has a date in New York. 
Right: The lecturer has an engagement in New York. 

6. Do away with is a weak expression for abolish, discontinue, 
or eliminate. 

Weak: The new system will do away with waste. 
Right: The new system will eliminate waste. 

7. Remember that don’t is a contraction of do not and is un- 
grammatical when used with a subject in the third person 
singular. 

Wrong: He don’t understand the word. 
Right: He doesn’t understand the word. 

8. Do not use fix for repair or substitute fix for plight or 
condition. 

Faulty: We shall be in a fix if we can’t fix the car. 
Right: We shall be in a bad situation if we can’t repair 
the car. 

9. Prefer got and proved to gotten and proven. Gotten and 
proven are obsolescent forms. 

Not good: He has gotten the book and proven the point. 
Better: He has got his book and proved the point. 
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10. Guess should not be confused with think, suppose, expect, 
or intend. 


Not good: I guess I’ll go, for I guess he is expecting me. 
Right: I intend to go, for I think he is expecting me. 


THe Cusp Reportrer’s Story (Diction EXERCISE) 


Study the foregoing list of right expressions, then correct 
the following story. 


Hennessey, the keeper of the menagerie, is a queer old chap. 
Yesterday he brought forth for the amusement of some children 
a queer robe from India which he said was a magic carpet. 
The data he had at his tongue’s end was amazing. 

A young lady who was passing with her company stopped to 
hear what he had to say. The company wanted her to re- 
member her date, but she paid not a bit of attention to him. 
A young man don’t hold the attraction for a girl that a mys- 
terious old zoo keeper has. The cause of her interest was on 
account of a book she had been reading. It told about the 
attempts of the British to do away with the caste system in 
India. 

One of the children broke his tricycle, and the girl’s company 
fixed it. He had gotten tired of waiting, so welcomed the chance 
to be doing something. 

After Hennessey had finished his story, the writer guesses the 
young lady went on with her beau. 


CHAPTER XIV 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


177. The Business Staff.— The business staff of the 
high school paper should be made up of a general business 
manager, an advertising manager, a circulation manager, 
several advertising solicitors, and a corps of circulation as- 
sistants. The business manager should keep the books and 
act as treasurer, authorizing and paying all bills. The ad- 
vertising and circulation managers should be responsible to 
him, and heads of the editorial staff should consult him be- 
fore planning special editions or incurring other expenses in 
excess of the amount regularly allotted for publication. The 
advertising manager and his staff not only should solicit 
advertisements but should collect all money due from ad- 
vertisers. They should be able, when called upon, to write 
live advertising copy and to suggest arrangement of material 
in advertisements. The circulation manager and his assist- 
ants should solicit subscriptions, keep a list of subscribers, 
and deliver papers. Careful organization is of primary 
importance in every phase of business management. 


178. Cautions for the Business Manager. — In handling 
the finances of the paper, the business manager must be ex- 
ceedingly conservative. He must hold the editorial staff 
strictly within a reasonable limit of expenditure and must 
refuse to take chances on making up possible deficits. He 
must know exactly where the money is coming from to meet 
every bill he authorizes. By this means, and this only, can 
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he make the paper self-supporting. It is necessary for the 
business manager to keep close check on advertising and 
circulation. He must know at all times just what the finan- 
cial condition of the paper is and what policy he must follow 
to insure its stability. 


179. Cautions for the Advertising Staff. — The advertis- 
ing solicitor should procure, if possible, a signed contract for 
every advertisement he sells. Some business men unfortu- 
nately regard school papers as of little consequence and are 
careless about paying for advertisements they have author- 
ized orally. Against the excuses of such persons the only 
unanswerable argument is a signed contract. It is a good 
plan to have the advertising copy written on a contract form 
like the following: 


Please publish the following advertisement in the Manual 


High News for Lo 
Copy 
Width of Advertisement, —— Columns 
Depth of Advertisement, —— Columns 


Charge for Each Insertion, $—— 
Total Charge, 


Insertions, $—— 
Name of Advertiser, 


Often a person who will balk at signing a formal contract 
will put his name on such an informal blank. All advertising 
copy must be kept on file until the advertisement has been 
published and paid for. An advertiser may refuse to pay 
for an advertisement, charging that it does not follow copy. 
The careful advertising manager keeps on file in a separate 
envelope the copy received from each of his advertisers. 
This practice enables him to settle all disputes by comparing 
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published advertisements with copy. If an advertiser sends 
in copy containing misspelled words or other errors, the ad- 
vertising manager should direct his attention to the mistakes 
but should never correct them without authorization. Some- 
times an advertiser uses misspelled words purposely to at- 
tract attention to his advertisement. In the North Central 
News at one time the proprietor of a cleaning and dyeing 
establishment ran an advertisement to the effect that he was 
prepared to do “ cleaning and dying ” at reduced rates. The 
editorial staff and the student advertising manager wished to 
correct the spelling, but Mr. E. E. Green, head of the school 
printing department, advised them to print the words accord- 
ing to copy. The wisdom of his advice was proved when the 
“dyer” was asked what he wished done about the error. 
The word dying had been used with deliberate intent. Strict 
following of copy is absolutely necessary. 


180. What Makes a Good Advertisement. — The adver- 
tising solicitor should know enough about writing copy for 
advertisements to be able to give sound advice and worth- 
while assistance to his clients. The following outlines sug- 
gested by R. W. Jones, associate professor of journalism in 
the University of Washington, will be found useful to the 
student who is called upon to write advertising copy : 


“The advertisement should : 


1. Carry the spirit of the store. (Confidence can be gained 
by understatement and by the use of man-to-man manner in 
copy. Frankness, simple language, truthfulness, clearness, — 
all these are essential.) 

2. Focus on a few points and be specific. (Of course a list 
of staples where price is the only point to make, as in a grocery 
advertisement, would be an exception.) 
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3. Crowd for a decision. (The copy should state prices, 
point out that there is a limited amount of the goods, offer terms 
of payment, and set a time limit on the offer. That gets action.) 

4. Take into account what is coming after this advertisement 
in the series, and strive for identity, uniformity, recognition, 
cumulative effect. (Perhaps a distinctive border, a catch 
phrase, or a face of type would achieve this result.) 

5. Have a definite purpose, attract attention, arouse interest, 
move to action, remain in the memory. (The copy should be 
original and individual without being freakish and objectionable.) 


“The set-up of a good advertisement must include: 


1. Uniform appearance of the series of which this advertise- 
ment is one. 

2. Proper use of white space. 

3. Contrast in the advertisement itself and contrast with 
other advertisements. 

4. Pictures if possible. (Stock cuts generally make illustra- 
tion possible for every advertiser. A line drawing, in zine, is 
always best for newspaper. work.) 

5. Proper balance. (This does not mean symmetry. It 
means that the advertising manager must know which are the 
best attention spots in a given area.) 

6. Few and simple faces of type. (Perhaps Cheltenham or 
Caslon would be the best suggestion. Both are good. All 
the advertisements should not be in the same style.) 


“The good advertisement is to be recognized by these 
outstanding points : 


1. It has a sound merchandising proposition in it. 

2. It dominates the page it is on or the part of the page it is in. 

3. Itis easy toread. (Type should be as easy to read as the 
line in the primer, “‘ Mary has a cat.’’) 

4. It rings true and has sincerity. 

5. It urges to action, —has a plan behind what it says. 
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“The poor advertisement is recognized by these features : 

1. It is a mere epitaph, as “ Henry Smith, blacksmith, horse 
shoeing a specialty.” 

2. It has not timeliness or “ brass-tack ”’ facts in it. 

3. The copy runs along without change for several issues. 

4. It is a space filler — little more. 

5. It is like the poor, always present — the same today, 
yesterday, and tomorrow. 


“The commonest faults in newspaper advertising are: 

1. The space is crowded with too many words. 

2. Symmetry is sought instead of balance; that is, an ad- 
vertisement is set up as accurately symmetrical as the ornaments 
on the old Dutch mantels. 

Type faces fight instead of harmonize. 

Borders do not make the advertisement stand out. 
Cuts are lacking. (When used, cuts should face in.) 
Copy lacks a point of contact and lacks focus.” 


See eee 


181. Cautions for the Circulation Manager. — Before 
opening the campaign for subscriptions, the circulation 
manager should have printed a number of subscription cards 
equal to the total number of students and teachers in the 
school. The illustration shows a suitable form for these cards. 


I subscribe for the Received of 
Manual High News Peer or ete 
Pitas, ul for subscription 
| 10 to the Manual 
| High News from 
OD eran Bs aes gtr ald to 


Circulation M’g’r. 
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It will be noted that the receipt stub is detachable and that 
it bears the same number that is stamped on the subscription 
blank. These cards should be numbered serially and kept in 
a filing case. At the beginning of a campaign for subscrip- 
tions a room representative should be appointed to canvass 
each session room or class room, and each representative 
should be given a number of cards equal to the number of 
students in his room. The circulation manager should keep 
a record of the serial numbers of the cards given to each 
representative and should see that the representative returns 
every card filled out or blank. 

For every receipt stub which is missing and for every card 
not returned the room representative should be held respon- 
sible to the amount of one subscription fee. 'The room repre- 
sentative should pass out the subscription cards and ask the 
students to return them to him either filled out or blank. 
After he has collected the cards, he should check with the 
circulation manager but should keep the cards until he has 
made the collections. The collections made, he should turn 
over to the circulation manager the money received, the 
cards from which the receipt has been detached, the signed 
cards from which the receipts have not been detached, and 
the blank cards. 

The circulation manager should receive all late payments. 
The cards bearing the names of subscribers should be filed 
by rooms, the cards for each room being arranged alphabeti- 
cally. When the paper is to be distributed, the circulation 
manager can tell by a glance at the files exactly how many 
papers each room representative should receive. This sys- 
tem safeguards the staff against loss of papers and misap- 
propriation of subscription fees. It will effect a saving that 
will outweigh by far the cost of the cards. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Write an advertisement for a men’s clothing store, featur- 
ing some particular article or a special bargain. 

2. Write an advertisement for a sporting goods company, 
featuring some seasonable merchandise. 

3. Write an advertisement for a restaurant, appealing par- 
ticularly to students. 

4. Write a theater advertisement for a current attraction 
in your home city. 

5. Write a Thanksgiving week advertisement for a grocery. 

6. Criticize from a typographical standpoint the advertise- 
ments in a daily paper. What improvements should you sug- 
gest? 

7. Select a good and a bad advertisement. Explain why 
you consider the one better than the other. 

8. Without looking at a magazine or newspaper, make a 
list of the advertisements with which you are familiar. Try to 
discover the secret of appeal in each advertisement you recall. 

9. Write an advertisement for ladies’ clothing, attempting to 
appeal particularly to high school girls. 

10. Write an advertisement for a department store, featuring 
articles which have an appeal for high school students. 


Tue Rigor Expression To Uses 


1. Bunch should not be used for group or party. 


Wrong: He is one of our bunch. 
Right: He is one of our party. 


2. Hustle is a transitive verb and should never be used 
intransitively for hasten. 
Wrong: We hustled to keep out of the way of the coach. 


Right: We hurried to keep out of the way of the coach. 
Right: The coach hustled us up and down the field. 
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3. In back of is a crudity for behind. In front of is correct. 


Wrong: They are playing in back of the house in front 
of the garage. 

Right: They are playing behind the house in front of 
the garage. 


4. Kind of and sort of should modify nouns, not verbs, ad- 
jectives, or adverbs. The article a should never be used with a 
noun which follows one of these expressions. 


Wrong: I sort of wondered what kind of a man you were. 
Right: I wondered for some reason what sort of man 
you were. 


5. Do not use line for kind or business. 


Wrong: What line of work do you like? I can give you 
something in the newspaper line. 

Right: What kind of work do you like? I ean give you 
something in the newspaper business. 


6. Do not use along the line of or in the line of for about, in 
regard to, or other expressions of the sort. 


Wrong: He talked along the line of reform. He will 
advise you in the line of that subject. 
Right: He talked on the subject of reform. He will 
advise you in connection with that subject. 
7. Remember that mad means insane, not angry. A man 
may be mad with anger but is not necessarily so. 
Wrong: John is mad at me. 
Right: John is angry at (or with) me. 
8. The use of in our midst for among us is forbidden in news- 
paper offices. 


Wrong: There were three notable persons in our midst. 
Right: There were three notable persons among us. 
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9. Keep in mind that the true meaning of nice is precise, 
keen in discrimination, or precisely made. Do not use the word 
for pleasant, honorable, or other similar expressions. 


Wrong: Mary is a nice girl. We had a nice time at 
her house. 

Right: Mary is an agreeable girl. We had a pleasant 
time at her home. 

Right: His nice application of the word was admirable. 

Right: The table was nicely put together. 

Right: He had a nice taste in dress. 


10. In newspaper stories guns are never whipped out, and 
persons arrested are never tapped on the shoulder. 


Wrong: Whipping out his gun, the policeman stepped 
up and tapped his man on the shoulder. 

Right: Drawing his revolver, the policeman stepped up 
to the man and placed him under arrest. 


Tue Cup Reportrer’s Story (Dicrion EX&rcIs&) 


You are the editor of a paper. The cub has handed in the 
following story. Correct the faults. 


The bunch from town tried to carry off the school colors last 
night. They kind of thought they might get the flag without 
being witnessed but Tom Shannon saw them in back of the 
school house while he was going home from work at about 
9 o'clock. 

Tom hustled over to the drug store near the school house and 
told the high school bunch. They said they would see what 
they could do in the line of fighting, although they had not had 
much practice in that line. 

The town bunch were mad when the high school bunch arrived 
in their midst. There were some pretty nice fellows in the 
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crowd, however, and they kept the others from rowdyism. One 
thug whipped out a revolver but a policeman tapped him on 
the shoulder and took him to the hoosegow. 

After an awfully exciting scuffle the town bunch sort of got 
tired of trying to get the colors. It is safe to guess that they 
had enough. 
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of Stories, 228 to 236, inclusive. 

Kixercises for Chapter XIII, The 
Editorial Page, 247 to 250, in- 
clusive. 

Iixercises for Chapter XIV, Busi- 
ness Management, 257 to 260, 
inclusive. 

Explanation to teacher, Preface, 
ill. 

Expository order of organization, 
88. 

Expository order illustrated, 88, 
89. 


Topical Index 


F 


Fairness gained by organization 
of material, 83. 

Faults not general in American 
newspapers, 4. 

Features found everywhere, 29, 30. 

Feature stories, 225, 226, 227. 

Follow-ups and rewrites, 227, 228. 

Football story, example of, 215 to 
219, inclusive. 

Free advertising in news stories, 
138. 

“Future” book, 50, 51. 


G 


General specialist, the reporter a, 
19. 

Golf story, example of, 224. 

Good newspaper, what makes a, 


Grammar, the four ‘‘demons”’ of, 
179, 180. 


H 


Head writing, 197, 198, 199, 201. 

History of journalism, readings 
suggested in, 12. 

How to use the book, Preface, ii; 
and 2. 

Humor column, 241, 242, 243, 244, 
245. 

Humor editor, duties of, 159. 


I 


Inaccuracy in body of story, 133, 
134. 

Inference, value in interview of, 
67, 68. 

Infinitive phrase lead, 111. 

Informal lead, 113. 

Interest, 27, 28. 

Interest after the lead, 132, 133. 
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Interest gained by organization of 
material, 83, 84. 

Interview, importance of, 59, 60. 

Interview stories, 211, 212. 

Interviewing, ten general require- 
ments for, 60, 61. 


Interviewing, no _ hard-and-fast 
rules for, 60. 
Interviewing, understanding of 


subject in, 62. 
J 


Judgment of papers by appearance 
not always fair, 5. 

Judgment of news values, 35, 36. 

Judgment of trustworthiness of 
information, 67. 


Kk 


Kinds of news, two, 51, 52. 
Knowledge alone not enough for 
successful reporting, 20. 
Knowledge of city, 53, 54. 
Knowledge of person’s career im- 
portant in interviewing, 61. 


L 


Lead arrangement exemplified, 100, 
101, 102. 

Lead defined, 99. 

Lead forms, twelve useful, 104, 
105. 

Lead must be complete, 103, 104. 

Lead must not be overburdened, 
102, 108. 

Leads of two types, 99, 100. 

Libel, 134, 135, 136. 

Liveliness in the lead, 103. 

Lives of newspaper men suggested 
for readings, 22. 

Local interest, news value of, 30, 
31. 

Loss of life and property, news 
values of, 31, 32. 
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M 


Make-up editor, duties of, 154. 
Make-up editor, work of, 
165, 166, 167. 
Make-up, preliminary problems of, 
163, 164. 
Make-up, rules for, 164, 165, 166, 
167. 
Make-up, schedules for, 167 to 
175, inclusive. 
Schedule A, for 5-column papers, 
167, 168, 169. 
Schedule B, for 7-column papers, 
169) 170) 171; 172; 173: 
Schedule C, for 6- and 7-column 
papers, 173, 174, 175. 
Meetings, reports of, 213, 214. 
Memory in interviewing, import- 
ance of, 68. 
Modifiers, misplacement of, 181, 
182, 


164, 


N 


Names, news value of big, 32. 

Negative questions in interviewing, 
66. 

News editor, duties of, 154, 155. 

News gathering like hunting, 16. 

Newspaper study first step, 2, 3. 

News values affected by policy 
of paper, 36. 

News values in chance remarks, 
ability to estimate, 66. 

News values, summary of, 35, 36. 

Notebook and pencil in interview- 
ing, 65. 

Notes on city editor’s instructions, 
53. 


O 


Order of organization to select, 91. 

Orders of organization, four, 84. 

Organization of material, purposes 
of, 81. 


Topical Index 


Organization of the “run,” 53. 
Organization of editorial staff, 152. 


ie 


Papers strive for accuracy, 26, 27. 
Participial phrase lead, 111, 112. 
Personality in the interview, 63, 64. 
Personal interest, news value of, 
Shy OEE 
Plates, list of illustrative, vii. 
Point of view, the reporter’s, 19. 
Policy, news values affected by, 36. 
Prepositional phrase lead, 112. 
Printer’s terms defined, 149, 150, 
151. 
Proof reading, 201, 202, 203. 
Public issues, news values of, 33. 
Punctuation, 190 to 194, inclusive. 
Apostrophe, 193, 194; colon, 
191; comma, 191, 192; dash, 
193; parentheses, 193; period, 
190; question mark, 192; quo- 
tation marks, see ‘‘Quotations,”’ 
185, 186; semicolon, 190. 


Q 


Questions for newspaper study, 
10; Ti 12: 

Questions in interview, right way 
to ask, 65. 

Question lead, 113, 114. 

Questions in interview, negative, 
66. 

Quotations, 185, 186. 

Quotations, selection 
interview, 67. 

Quotations in lead, startling, 115. 


of, from 


R 


Recognition of news in chance 
remarks, 66. 

Records, news value of, 30. 

Reference, faulty, 181. 


Topical Index 


Reporter must check every point, 
27. 

Reporter must read papers, 52. 

Reporter’s temperament, 17. 

Reporting not one-idea job, 16, 17. 

Responsibility of reporter in inter- 
viewing, 59. 

Rewrites, follow-ups and, 227, 228. 

Right expressions to use, lists of, 
13,14; 23,24; 45, 46,47; 56,57; 
78, 79; 96, 97, 98; 129, 130, 
131; 146, 147, 148; 161, 162; 
176, 177, 178; 208, 209; 234, 
235, 236; 248, 249, 250; 257, 
258, 259. 

“Run,” organization of, 53. 


S 


Schedule, copy, 155, 156. 

School editor, duties of, 156, 157. 

Self-reliance in interviewing, 63. 

Sentiment, news value of, 31. 

Series of simple statements as 
lead, 105, 106. 

Simple statement lead, 105, 106. 

Society stories, 224, 225. 

Special leads, 116, 117, 118. 

Speech stories, 212, 213. 

Speed gained by organization of 
material, 81. 

Sporting editor, duties of, 
158. 

Sport stories, 214, 215. 

Staff, positions on editorial, 152, 
153. 

Startling quotation lead, 115. 

Stories, three kinds of, 211. 

Strong beginning, importance of, 
99. 

Study of reporter’s work sufficient, 
48. 

Style sheet, 183 to 196, inclusive. 

Subordination, upside-down, 182, 
183. 

Substantive clause lead, 107, 108. 


157, 
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Successful reporting, five requisites 
for, 21, 22: 

Summarizing lead, 100, 101, 102. 

Suspense lead, 116. 

Suspense order of organization, 89, 
90. 

Suspense order illustrated, 90, 91. 


ay 


Table of contents, v. 

Temporal clause lead, 110, 111. 

Timeliness, news value of, 28. 

Time order of organization, 85. 

Time order illustrated, 85, 86. 

Titles, style in writing, 188, 189. 

Track and field meet story, exam- 
ple of, 220, 221, 222. 

Traits of good reporter, 17, 18, 19. 

Trustworthiness of information, 
judgment of, 67. 

Types of persons to be interviewed, 
four, 69, 70. 


U 


Understanding of subject impor- 
tant in interviewing, 62. 
Unexpected, news value of, 29. 
Unity in body of story, 140. 
Unusual, news value of, 28, 29. 


V 


Values, summary of news, 35, 36. 

Verbs and subjects, disagreement 
of, 180. 

“Ventures in Verse’’ department, 
246. 

Versatility an asset in interviewing, 
62, 63. 

Verse lead, 114, 115. 


W 


Word combinations, 194, 195, 196. 
Well-known places, news value of, 
33. 


